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BOCCACCIO. 


Amonest the books which have been the most frequently re- 
published since the invention of printing, and which will probably 
continue to be multiplied in this and all succeeding ages, few, if any, 
can be mentioned, as surpassing the tales of Boccaccio, in the rarity 
or number of editions, in the constant and assiduous criticism, or 
the typographical elegance bestowed upon them. A single copy of 
some of the earlier editions has sometimes fetched a price which would 
purchase a useful collection of books sufficient for the purposes of a 
man of letters. A new one has lately appeared, embellished with 
designs by Stothard. However great may be the artist’s merit, as it 
kas nothing to do with the present subject of our consideration,—the 
moral tendeney ef the book,—it appears adisable to leave it to the 
discussion of lovers of bibliographical elegancies. In the Historical 
Illustrations, however, which are prefixed to it, we have met with 
many very curious remarks—the more valuable from their novelty, 
though relating to an author and to a book which have enjoyed five 
centuries of celebrity. 

The critical examination of the Decameron, considered as a literary 
work, is placed in a new point of view by the author of the Illustra- 
tions. Perhaps neither the enthusiastic admirers of Boccaccio, nor 
his severe censofs, will be satisfied with the terms to which he reduces 
the question. But the anger of litigants against the judge who 
would put an end to their differences is no slight proof of the equity 
of his sentence. In these Illustrations the causes of the celebrity of 
the Decameron are traced through the political and religious history 
of Italy, and illustrated by anecdotes unknown to the numerous 
compilers of new and old literary curiosities, which are often new 
and. curious omly because they are furbished up by those who copy 
them, in such a manner as to engage the admiration, and to impose 
on the credulity of idle readers. Lastly, in the Illustrations before 
us, we gain a nearer insight into the heart and mind of a celebrated 
author, of whom we are naturally led to form an idea corresponding 
with bis book; and we discover, not without wonder, that the cha- 
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racter of the book was entirely opposed to the tenor of the writer’s 
— onsidering the Novelle as a work of genius, their greatest merit 
consists in the variety of characters they contain. The author, with 
a skill and felicity truly wonderful, has adapted his style to princes, 
matrons, youths, maidens, friars, and thieves, without ever falling 
into exaggeration; and if his characters are deficient in force of 
expression, they always abound in fidelity and in grace; and the 
illusion is perfect, precisely because the author never appears to try 
to produce it. His most devoted commentators are however of 
opinion, that Boccaccio was a more dignified narrator than any ancient 
historian; that the discourses hg puts into the mouths of his actors 
are more powerful than the oratidhs of Cicero or Demosthenes ; that 
his representations of strong mipds struggling against passion or 
calamity, are more pathetic and touching than the tragedies of 
AEschylus or of avy other writer ;.and that his wit and sarcasm are 
more pungent than those of Lucisn. Admiration like this is mere 
fanaticism. Boccaccio, without being pre-eminent in any one of these 
various kinds of style, was felici‘ous in all; which can scarcely be 
said of any other writer whateve., Nevertheless, M. Ginguené, one 
of the most elegant and celebraed critics of our times, thinks that 
Boccaccio, having before his eye: the history of Thucydides and the 
poem of Lucretius, aspired to che imitation of their respective 
merits so successfully, that he no only equalled, hut surpassed them 
both ; and described the plague lice an historian, a philosopher, and 
a poet.* 

It is not known whether Boccac-io had read both these writers ; the 
Roman was however sufficient, sie he follows precisely in the foot- 
steps of Thucydides. Many pa:sages in the Italian appear para- 
phrases, not only of the events which happened in Athens or in 
Florence respectively, in consequ:nce of the same dreadful epidemy, 
but of reflexions and minute det,ils in which it is improbable that 
writers should agree by mere acciient. The merit of the description 
of the pestilence in the Decamemm does not arise so much from the 
style—which, in comparison with hose of Thucydides and Lucretius, 
is extremely cold—as from the -ontrast between the disease, tlie 
funerals, and the desolation of th: city, and the tranquil pleasures, 
the dances and the banquets, th:, songs and tales of the villa. In 
this respect, Boccaccio, even if h. were a copier of the main incident, 
copied it in the spirit of an invpntor. But if we consider each 
description separately, we shall find that the words of the Greek 
historian excite powerful emotions fither of sympathy or horror, which 
press with combined yet distinct force upon our hearts, because he 
follows the order marked out by §ature in the beginning, progress, 
and consequences of such a calaity. He puts together twice as 
many circumstances as Boccaccio, }nd paints them forcibly in a few 
words, so that they combine to occ§py every faculty of our minds. 

Boccaccio pauses leisurely on onp circumstance after another, and 
adorns them with that light touch thich painters call piazzoso, and 
amplifies them ia such a manner, asito make us think he exaggerates : 





j 
* Ginguené, Hist. Litt. a'Ithie. Tom. iii, p. 87, seq. 
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“ Maravigliosa cosa @ ad udire quello che io cebbo dire; il che se 
dagli occhi di moltie da’ mici non fosse stato veduto appena che io 
ardissi di crederlo non che di scriverlo, quantunque da fededegno udito 
Vavessi.”—* Wonderful to hear is that which I have to relate; which 
if it had not been seen by the eyes of many, as well as by my own, 
scarcely should I dare to believe, much less to write, although I had 
heard it from a trustworthy person.” Nor is this all. “ Di che gli 
occhi miei (siccome poco davante é detto) presero trail’ altre volte un 
di cosi fatta esperienza, nella via pubblica.” *—“ Of which my eyes 
(as has been just now said) had one day, among other times, so full 
an evidence in the public street.” Thucydides, it is true, relates with 
more eilect, because his experience was still more positive. “ I have 
also suffered from this disease myself, and have seen others suffering 
under it.” But he abstains from all rhetorical declamation, and from 
any protestations of veracity. ‘The different temper of their minds, 
and the diversity of their pursuits, led them to describe and to colour 
the same object in styles perfectly distinct. In the age of Thucydides 
the meretricious ornaments of style which Boccaccio acquired from the 
admired masters of Roman rhetoric, were not yet fashioned by Isocrates 
and other declaimers, nor had they attained to any authority in Athens. 
He is the least Attic of the Athenians, because he modelled his 
maternal dialect upon the universal and simple language which had 
come down from Homer. This was not a Mosaic, formed of different 
dialects, as is generally imagined, but was studied by poets and 
historians, for the purpose of infusing a literary character into the 
dialects of their respective cities, in order that by the use of it they 
might be the more easily read throughout Greece. And because that 
primitive language was national and living, the dialects acquired 
beauty from it, while they lost nothing in vigour. Boccaccio, moulding 
the Florentine idiom on the dead language of the Latins, raised it in 
dignity, but deadened its native energy. Lastly, Thucydides employs 
words as passive matters, and compels them to give form and being to 
passions, imaginations, and reflections, almost more numerous than 
they can contain or express; he appears the tyrant of his language. 
Boccaccio courts his like a lover; every word seems, in his eyes, 
instinct with life, not needing to be animated by intellect; and there- 
fore, for a medium of continuous narration, he desired “ lingua 
d’eloquenza splendida e di vocaboli eccellenti faconda.” + He judged 
of their excellence by his ear, which was most delicate for the con- 
struction of prose. Certain it is that the exterior and permanent 
beauty of every language depends on sounds, because these are natural 

roperties, and the only ones which can be perpetual and unchangeable 
in words. All other qualities they acquire from common consent and 
usage, which are often inconstant ; or from the various modifications 
of feeling and thinking among writers. It is not, however, the less 
true that the greater is the number of words by which a thought is 
represented, the smaller is the portion of intellect which necessarily 
belongs to each of them, although the variety occasioned by this 
copiousness is productive of harmony. Hence every style consisting 
rather of sounds than of signification, glides smoothly and agreeably 





* Tntroduzione. t Fismmetta, lib. iv. 
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over the mind: it keeps it in a state of gentle excitement without 
fatiguing it. But if harmony compensates for languor, it often retards 
the rapidity of thought; and ideas which owe their clearness to 
periphrasis, do not carry that conviction which results from appropri- 
ateness and precision of expression. Writers of this description 
shine but do not warm; whenever they are impassioned they appear 
rather skilful in the use of language than naturally eloquent; the 
reader cannot persuade himself that they feel what they write ; their 
narrations deseribe but do not paiut; nor does it ever happen to them 
to condense their sentences into one utterance of fact, reason, imagina- 
tion, and passion ; to dart them like an arrow, whose course is visible 
only in the line of warmth and light it leaves, and which flies, without 
noise or flame, straight to the mark. They are nevertheless exquisite 
writers in their way, but one cannot see how others can admire in 
them a union of the highest qualities of style which characterize 
philosophers, historians, and poets. They are incompatible qualities 
—unless we mistake those of Boccaccio—and the proof of this is, that 
when abused they degenerate into perfectly contrary defects. Thucy- 
dides fatigues us by imposing on us an incessant labour of thought, 
while Boccaccio, perhaps, wearies us like a man who should incessantly 
entertain our ears with sweet music. It is a style in every respect 
most happily appropriate to gay and sprightly ladies and enamoured 
youths, who sit amusing themselves with telling stories. 

The black-letter scholars of Italy have ransacked every library and 
archive, to discover the ancient authors and anecdotes which furnished 
Boccaccio with the materials for his tales. And if genius consists rather 
intheinvention of facts than in the novelty and skill with which they 
are related, Boccaccio has certainly no claim to originality. But for 
the same reason all tragic poets, not even excepting Shakspeare, must 
be considered as copyists, since they founded the action of their dramas 
on circumstances and characters described by historians. The first 
origin of dramas and of tales is of little importance to criticism. What 
is important is to observe the impulse given by every great writer to 
that department of literature in which he particularly excelled. In 
the middle ages stery-tellers (novellatori) were regularly salaried to 
amuse the tables and the idle hours of the great; in some cases they 
were even regarded as officers of the court. The telling of stories 
being then a regular vocation, rendered the writing of them more easy 
and common, even in those barbarous times when princes could scarcely 
read. ‘The first rude and primitive specimens of the infant Italian 
language, in prose, are to be met with among compositions of this kind. 
The following tale was written more than a century before the time 
of Boccaccio :— 

“The damsel loved Lancelot so much that at length she lay dying, 
and commanded that when her soul should have departed from her 
body, a rich boat should be made ready, covered with a scarlet stuff, 
and having a rich bed therein, with rich and noble coverings of silk, 
adorned with rich precious stones; and that her body should be laid 
upon this bed, clad in her most noble garments, and with a beautiful 
crown on her head, rich with much gold, and with many rich precious 
stones ; and with a rich girdle and purse, and in this purse there was 
a letter of the following tenor. But first let. us tell concerning that 
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which goes before the letter. The damsel died of the love sickness, 
and that was done which she had commanded, as to the boat without 
a sail and without oars, and without any one therein; and it was 
placed upon the sea. The sea guided it to Camalot, and it stopped 
at the shore. The cry of it went through all the court. The Knights 
and barons came down from their palaces, and the noble King Arthur 
came thither, wondering very greatly that this boat had thus been 
brought thither without any steersman. The king entered therein ; 
saw the damsel and the clothing. He caused the purse to be opened ; 
they found this letter. He caused it to be read, and it said thus :—To 
all the Knights of the Round Table, this damsel of Scalot sends 
health, as to the best company of the world. And if you would know 
wherefore at my end I am come hither, it is for the best knight in the 
world, and the most cruel, that is, my Lord Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
whom I knew not how so far to entreat for love, as that he should have 
pity upon me. And therefore, alas! I have died for loving well, as 
you may see.” * 

If Boccaccio had chosen to amplify and embellish this story with the 
variety, the incidents, the passions, and characters, and the richness of 
style with which he adorned many others borrowed from old romances, 
he would certainly have made a wonderful use of the strange obsequies 
chosen by the damsel, and would have arranged and coloured the 
circumstances in such a manner as to give an air of rare similitude to 
so uew an invention; unless, perhaps, by too great a desire to describe 
the damsel being dead, clad as for a marriage feast, and wandering 
over the deep without any certainty of finding burial, or by making 
her discourse in her last moments, comforting herself with the hope of 
showing the world that the knight by his cruelty had caused her death, 
he had chilled the fancy of the reader by his rhetoric, and dissipated 
all those images and emotions which arise spontaneously on the mere 
relation of touching incidents in simple language. “ The damsel died 
of the love sickness, and that was done which she had commanded, as 
to the boat without sail and without oars, and without any one therein ; 
and it was placed upon the sea.” The barrenness of almost all these 
early narrators is sometimes compensated by the liberty in which they 





* La damigella tanto amd Lancialotto ch’ella venne alla morte, e comandd, che 
quando sua anima fosse partita dal corpo, che fosse arredata una ricca navicella, cuperta 
d'un vermiglio sciamito con un ricco letto ivi entro, con ricche e nobili coverture di 
seta, ornato di ricche pietre preziose ; e fosse il suo corpo messo in su questo letto 
vestito de’ suoi pid nobili vestimenti, e con bella corona in capo ricca di molto oro, e 
di molte ricche pietre preziose; e con ricca cintura, e borsa. Ed in quella borsa 
aveva una lettera dello infrascritto tenore. Ma prima diciamo di cid che va dinanzi 
alla lettera. La Damigella morio del mal d'amore: e fu fatto da lei cid ch’ella aveva 
detto della navicella sanza vela, e senza remi, e senza niuno sopra sagliente ; e fu 
messa in mare. II mare la guidd a Camalot, e ristette alla riva. Il grido fu per la 
Corte. I Cavalieri, e Baroni dismontaro de’ palazzi; e lo nobile re Artu vi venne: e 
meravigliandosi forte molti, che sanza niuna guida questa navicella era cosi apportata 
ivi. 1] re entrd dentro; vide la Damigella, e l’arnese. Fe’ aprire la borsa ; trovaro 
quella lettera. Fecela leggere e dicea cosi. A tutti i Cavalieri della ritonda, manda 
salute questa Damigella di Scalot, siccome alla miglior gente del mondo. E se voi 
volete sapere perché io a mio fine sono venuta, cio é per lo migliore Cavaliere del 
mondo, e per lo pit villano,—cioé Monsignor Messer Lancialotto de Lac, che gia nol 
seppi tanto pregare d’amore ch’elli avesse di me mercede, E cosi, lassa, sono morta 


per bene amare, come voi potete vedere. 
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leave the miid of the reader to think and feel foritself. Having 
now taken from the illustrations before us whatever has seemed 
fo us necesse. for appreciating the true value of the Novelle, as a 
literary work, we shall proceed to give an historical account of the 
causes which have led them to be regarded and adopted for so many 
ages, as the sole model of style, the sole grammatical authority of 
Italy. ‘fhis phenomenon has never yet been explained. 

The author died not only without the hope, but without the desire, 
that his Decameron should outlive him. His autograph copy has 
never been found, and from what we shall presently have occasion to 
observe about his hand-writing, we derive very strong presumptive 
evidence that he destroyed it himself. A young friend of his, eight 
or ten years after his death, transcribed it with the most scrupulous 
exactness, frankly confessing that the copy he used was full of errors. 
After the introduction of printing, copies and editions were multiplied 
with mistakes, which, it was clear, were partly taken from the 
manuscripts of wretched copiers, and partly accumulated by the 
negligence of printers, while their art was yet in its infancy. Burt 
from the age of Boccaccio to that of Lorenzo de Medici, and the 
Pontificate of Leo X., the Italian language was so barbarized that 
it seemed lost to the learned men of Italy, and for more than a century 
they wrote in Latin which had fixed rules, and was common to all 
Europe. The critics of that illustrious epoch, strove by every means 
to form the language spoken by Italians into a literary language, well 
adapted for written composition, and for being understood by the whole 
nation,and in the penury of authors who could furnish observations, and 
examples, and principles, from which a right method might be derived, 
they had recourse, with common consent, to the tales of Boccaccio : 
they found words at once vernacular and perfectly elegant, distinct and 
expressive, skilful construction, musical periods, and diversity of style; 
nor perhaps could any expedient at that time have been found better 
adapted for obviating numerous difficulties which presented themselves. 
But the maxims and the practice of the literary men of that age, 
consisted not so mach in constructing rules from observations, as in 
imitating punctually, servilely, and childishly, the most admired 
writers. In poetry they were implicit copiers of Petrarch, and sang of 
pure and sacred love. In Latin they imitated Virgil and Cicero, and 
treated sacred thingsin profane words. Thus the system of restricting 
a whole dead language to the works of a few writers was still more 
absurdly applied to the living tongue of Italy, and critics were 
almost unanimous in decreeing that no example was to be adduced 
from any poem except the Canzoniere Amoroso of Petrarch. 

From this circumstance, the Protestamts took occasion to impute to 
the literary men of that time very small regard to manners, and no 
sense of religion. The first accusation is exaggerated, and was com- 
mon to them with all orders of society in Europe ; the other is most 
absurd, but has prevailed in Protestant universities from that day, and 
has been handed down by long tradition, on the testimony of the first 
religious reformers, who, in order to open every possible way for the 
reception of their doctrines, imputed infidelity to all the learned men 
of the ecurt of Leo X. But most, if not all of these men, believed the 

uth ther professed, and which was then attacked by hostile supersti- 
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tion. Some made a vow never to read a profane book, but being unable 
long to observe it, got absolution from the pope; others, that they 
might not contaminate Christian things with the impure latinity of 
monks and friars, tried to translate the Bible into the language of the 
age of Augustus. This system of servilely imitating excellent authors, 
did not prevent some men of genius, particelarly historians, from at- 
tempting to relate in a style at once original, dignified, and energetic, 
the events of their country. But they were living writers, nor had 
long celebrity and prescriptive authority yet stamped them as models. 
To this reason,which holds good of every age and country,was added, 
that the liberty of the numerous republics of Italy which had sprung 
up in the barbarism of the midd'e ages, declined in the most fertile 
and splendid period of her literature, and the historians who were 
wituesses of the misfortunes and degradation of their country, wrote 
in a manner which was not agreeable to her tyrants. Hence Machia- 
velli, Guiceiardini, Segni, and others who are now studied as masters 
of style, were not then read, except by a few; their works were hardly 
known in manuscript, and if published they were mutilated ; nor were 
any complete editions of their histories printed until two centuries 
after they were written. Thus the Novelle of Boccaccio held the field, 
and their popularity was greatly increased by the abhorrence and con- 
tempt which they inspired against the wickedness of the monks. 
Certain young men of Florence conspired against Duke Alexander, 
bastard of Clement VII., with the design of driving him from their 
country, and re-establishing the republic. ‘They held meetings under 
colour of amending the text of Boccaccio by the collation of manu- 
scripts, and by critical examination. Such was the source, and such 
the authors, of the celebrated edition of Giunti, in 1527, now regarded 
as one of the rarest curiosities of bibliography, and preserved from 
that time as a record of the Florentine republic, almost all those 
young men having fought against the house of Medici, and died at the 
siege of Florence, or in exile. The work subsequently became more 
scarce, because it was constantly exposed to the danger of being muti- 
lated or prohibited through the interest of the monks. Leo X. 
made a jest of those things, and crowned the abbot of Gaeta, seated 
on an elephant, with laurel and cabbage-leaves. Adrian VI. who 
succeeded him, had been immured in a cloister, and the cardinals of his 
school shortly after proposed that the Colloquies of Erasmus, and 
every popular book injurious to the clergy, should be prohibited. 
Paul III. was of opinion that the threat was sufficient, nor was it at 
that time put in execution; but when the Decameron, which had 
already been translated into several languages, was quoted by the 
Anti-Papists, the church ceased to confine herself to threats, and 
began actually to prohibit the reprinting and the reading of Boccaccio’s 
tales; nor could any one have a copy in his possession without a licence 
from his confessor. The Protestant Reformation provoked a reform in 
the Catholic church, which though less apparent, was perhaps greater 
and more solid. The Protestants took as the basis of their’s, the 
liberty of interpreting the oracles of the Holy Spirit by the aid of 
human reason; while the Catholics admitted no interpretations but 
those inspired by God as represented by the popes. Which of these 
two was the most beneficial to the interest of religion, is a difficult 
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question. Perliaps every religion which is mach subjected to the 
scrutiny of reason, ceases to be faith; while every creed, inculeated 
without the concurrence of the reason, degenerates into blind super- 
stition. But, as far as literature was concerned, liberty of conscience, 
in many countries, prepared the way for civil liberty, and for the free 
expression of thoughts and opinions; while in Italy, passive obedience 
to the religious power strengthened political tyranny, and increased 
the debasement and Jong servitude of the publie mind. The Protes- 
tant Reformation was principally confined to dogmas—the Catholic 
wholly to discipline ; and, therefore, all specalations on the lives and 
manners of ecclesiastics were then repressed as leading to new heresies. 
The Council ef Trent saw that the people of Germany did not stop 
short at complaining that the monks were traders in Indulgencies, but 
went on to deny the sacrament of confession, the celibacy of the clergy, 
and the infallibility and spiritual power of the pope. It therefore de- 
ereed, that any attack upon, or insinuations against, the clergy,should 
be followed by immediate registration of the book contaming them in 
the index of prohibited works; and that the reading, or the possession 
ef any such book, without licence from a bishop, should be regarded 
both as a sin and as an offence punishable in virtue of the anathema. 
These laws, of ecclesiastical origin, were thenceforth interpreted and 
administered by eivil tribunals subjected to the presideney of inqui- 
sitors of the order of St. Dominick; who, moreover, by the consent of 
the Italian governments, were invested with authority to examine, alter, 
mutilate, and suppress every book, whether ancient er modern, pre- 
viously to its being printed. 
The Spanish domination in Italy, the long reign of Philip IT. (the 
most tyrannical of tyrants,} and the Council of Trent, had imposed 
silence upon genius. Cosmo I. Grand Duke of Tuscany, kept in his 
pay one or two historians ef the house of Medici; he caused all books 
of a less servile character to be collected together from every part and 
burnt. The Decameron was, therefore, by an absolute political neces- 
sity, resorted te by literary men as the sole rule and standard of the 
written prose language. Te cancel every memorial ef freedom, 
Cosmo I. suppressed all the academies instituted in Tuscany during 
the republican government of its eities; the only indulgence he showed 
was towards an assembly of grammarians, who afterwards became 
rather famous than illustrious under the name of the Academy della 
Crusca; and then, when the indolence of slavery deadened and chilled 
the passions ; when education, committed to the jesuits, had enfeebled 
all intellect; when men of letters became the furniture of courts, 
often of foreign courts; when universities wefe in the pay of kings, 
and under the direction of inquisitors;—then did the academy Della 
Crusca begin te claim supremacy over Italian literatare, and to estab- 
lish the tales of Boceaccio as the sole text and rule for every dictionary 
or grammar, and the basis of every philosophical theory regarding the 
language. 
Nevertheless, the academicians found that the Decameron had never 
me ryt in a genuine and eorrect form, fitted to serve as the ground- 
work of a language. After many years spent in consulting, correcting, 
and collating manuscripts, they prepared an edition which they hoped 
to consecrate as an oracle in all grammatical questions: but the Holy 
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Office interposed in the most furious manner, and did not allow it to be 
printed. They therefore consented, as they could do no better, to 
publish a mutilated edition. The grand dukes of Tuseany, in order to 
put an end to these difficulties, deputed certain learned men to negotiate 
with the Master of the Sacred Palace in the Vatican, one of whom was 
a bishop, and nearly all dignified ecclesiastics. 'The Master of the 
Sacred Palace, a Dominican friar and a Spaniard, attended their 
meetings in his own right. Writing his opinions in a bastard language, 
he gave his advice as an official grammarian: they did not, however, 
come to any conclusion. 

At length an Italian Dominican, of a more facile character, was 
added to the council,and having been confessor to Pius V. he prevailed 
on Gregory XIII. to allow the Decameron to be printed without any 
other alteration than what was necessary for the good fame of the 
ecclesiastics. ‘Thus, abbesses and nuns in love with their gardeners 
were transformed into matrons and young ladies; friars who got up 
impostures and miracles into necromancers ; and priests who intrigued 
with their parishioners’ wives into soldiers; and by dint of a hundred 
other inevitable transformations and mutilations, the academy, after 
four years’ labour, succeeded in publishing the Decameron in Florence, 


illustrated by their researches. But Sextus V. ordered that even this. 


edition, though approved by his predecessor, should be infamized in the 
Index. It was therefore necessary to have recourse to fresh mangling 
and interpolation, and of texts so fabricated, therefore, the academicians 
of La Crusca weighed every word and every syllable of the Novelle, 
exaggerated every minute detail, and described every thing under the 
high-sounding names of the richness, propriety, grace, elegance, the 
figures, laws,and principles of language. 

These facts, which our limits compel us to condense and to strip of 
those circumstances which render them infinitely more diverting, would 
appear the inventions of a satirist, if the author of the Illustrations 
did not confirm his narrative, step by step, by authorities and docu- 
ments. From the various reflections which he deduces from them, we 
shall select but one—that the literary language of Italy was founded 
on a collection of tales, not of the most edifying description, at the 
same period that the literary language of England was fixed by the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. 

This singular destiny of a work composed as a mere pastime, threw 
into comparative oblivion its other literary merits, which were more 
useful to the civilization of Europe, and stamped upon the name of 
its author an infamous celebrity, which has always hidden from the 
world the true character of his mind. The Illustrations before us are 
extremely interesting from the light they throw on the human heart. 
It is unquestionable, that if Petrarch had expended on writing Italian 
prose, the tenth part of the labour which he bestowed on his poetry, he 
would not have been able to write so much as he did. This reason, among 
many others, contributed to induce him to write in Latin: the chief 
motive, however, was the glory which then attached to the Latin poets, 
and which, in the universities and the courts of the princes, was scarcely 
granted to those who wrote in Italian. Few however, if any, had any 
real conception of the spirit and merits of the Latin tongue. Coluceio 
Salutato was a man of great learning, and enjoyed a high reputation 
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among the scholars of that age; yet he pronounced that the pastoral 
poems of Boceaccio, written in Latin, were only inferior to Petrarch, 
and that Petrarch was superior to Virgil!* Erasmus, a critic of 
another age, and of a different turn of mind, when commenting on the 
literature of the fourteenth century, detracts a little from the praises 
bestowed upon Petrarch, and enhances those of Boccaccio, whose Lati- 
nity he esteems the less barbarous of the two.t | 

The injury which Petrarch did to his native tongue, by his ambition 
of writing in Latin, was compensated by his indefatigable and generous 
perseverance in restoring to Europe the most noble remains of human 
intellect. No monument of antiquity, no series of medals, or manu- 
script of Roman literature was neglected by him wherever he had the 
least hope of rescuing the one from oblivion, or of multiplying copies 
of the other. He acquired a claim to the gratitude of all Enrope, and 
is still deservedly called the first restorer of classical literature. 
Boccaccio, however, is entitled not only to a share, but to an equal 
share, to say the least, of this honour. We are perfectly aware that 
our opinion on this subject will be at first regarded as a paradox put 
forth from a mere ambition of novelty ; the proofs, however, which we 
shall briefly adduce, will convert the surprise of our readers at our 
temerity, into wonder at the scanty recompense which Boccaccio has 
hitherto received, in spite of his gigantic and successful endeavours to 
dispel the ignorance of the middle ages. 

The allegorical mythology, together with the theology and meta- 
physics of the ancients, the events of the history of ages less remote, 
and even geography, were illustrated by Boccaccio in his voluminous 
Latin Treatises, now little read, but at that time studied by all as the 
chiefest and best works of solid learning. Petrarch knew nothing of 
Greek; and whatever acquaintance, in Tuscany or Italy, they had 
with the writers of that language, they owed entirely to Boccaccio. 
He went to Sicily, where there were still some remains of a Greek 
dialect, and masters who taught the language, and put himself under 
two preceptors of the greatest merit, Barlaamus and Leontius. Under 
them he studied several years; he afterwards prevailed on the republic 
of Hlorence to establish a chair of Greek literature for Leontius. 
Had it not been for Boccaccio, the poems of Homer would have re- 
mained long undiscovered. The story of the Trojan War was read in 
the celebrated romance called the History of Guido delle Colonne, 
from which also were derived many wild inventions and apocryphal 
records of the Homeric times, and various dramas, like Shakspeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida, containing not a single circumstance to be met 
with in the Iliad or Odyssey. Nor should it be forgotten, that under- 
takings like these demanded affluence, which Petrarch possessed ; while 
Boceaccio’s whole life was passed in the midst of difficulties and priva- 
tions. He compeusated for the want of pecuniary resources by 
indefatigable industry; he submitted to mechanical labours, wholly 
unsuited to the bent of his character and genius, and copied manu- 
scripts with his own hand. Leonardo Bruni, who was born before the 
death of Boecaccio,was astonished when he saw the multitude of aathors’ 
copies transcribed by him. Benvenuto da Imola, who was a disciple of 





* Colutius Salutatus Epist. ad Bocc. + Ciceronianus. 
+ Leonardo Aretino. Vita de] Petrarca in fine. 
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Boccaccio, relates a curious anecdote on this subject, which, as we do not 
recollect that it is anywhere to be met with,except in the great collection 
of the writers of the middle ages, by Muratori,a work inaccessible to 
the greater number of our readers, we shall insert.*—Going once to 
the abbey of Monte Cassino, celebrated for the number of manuscripts 
which lay there, unknown and neglected, Boccaccio humbly requested to 
be shown into the libra ary of the monastery. A monk dryly replied, 
“ Go, it stands open,” and pointed to a very high staircase. The good 
Boccaccio found every book he opened torn and mutilated ; lamenting 
that all these fruits of the labours of the great men of antiquity had 
fallen into the hands of such masters, he went away weeping. 
Coming down the staircase he met another monk, and asked him “ How 
those books could possibly have been so mutilated ?’—*« We make 
covers for little Prayer-books out of the parchment leaves of those 
volumes,” said he, coolly, “and sell them for twopence, threepence, 
aud sometimes fivepence each.”—*“ And now go,” concludes the pupil 
of Boccaccio, “ go, you unfortunate author, and distract your brain in 
composing more books.” Such were the obstacles opposed by the im- 
perfect civilization of his age which this admirable man, together with 
Petrarch, had to surmount; and it is an act of tardy and religious 
justice to show that the tribute of grateful recollection to which they 
were both entitled to receive from posterity, was almost also awarded 
to his more fortunate cotemporary. We cannot conclude our remarks, 
without paying another debt to the memory of Boccaccio. The inde- 
cency of the Novelle, and their immoral tendency, can neither be 
justified nor extenuated: but from the herd of writers in England, 
who confidently repeat this merited censure of Boccaccio, year after 
year, it appears but too much as if the study of the language and of 
the style had been made a pretext for feeding the imaginations of the 
readers with ideas which all are prone to indulge, but compelled to 
conceal; and that the tales of Boccaccio would not have predominated 
so much over all other literature, if they had been more chaste. The 
art of suggesting thoughts, at once desired and forbidden, flatters 
while it irritates the passions, and is an efficacious instrument for 
governing the consciences of boys, and of the most discreet old men. 
The jesuits, therefore, no sooner made themselves masters of the schools 
of Italy, than they adopted this book, mutilated in the same manner as 
some of the licentious Latin poets, well knowing that the expunged 
passages are the most coveted, precisely because they are expunged, 
and that the imaginations of youth supply ideas worse than they 
would have formed had the books been left entire. 

In order to excuse the use they made of the Decameron in their 
colleges, the jesuits succeeded in persuading Bellarmine to justify, in 
his controversies, the intentions of the author. Perhaps, indeed, they 
interpolated these arguments as they did soon many others, in the 
edition of Bellarmine, wherever the doctrines did not accord with the 
interests of their order.t Itis, moreover, probable that they favoured 
a book famous for its invectives against the rules of the cloister, and 
written long before their order had arisen to acquire a jurisdiction over 
all. Bellarmine was much less indulgent than Boccaccio to the reputa- 





* Benvenutus Imolensis apud Muratorium Script. Rev. Ital. 
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tions of the old congregations ; and although some writers who have 
undertaken their defence have called his Gemitus Columb apocryphal, 
it was, at all events, printed among his works during his life. To 
return to Boceaccio. Before he died he had atoned for his want of 
respect for decorum: he felt that men thought him culpable, and he 
expiated his tales by a punishment heavier, perhaps, than the offence. 
There is some reason to believe that he wrote them when under the 
influence of a lady whom he abjured just before, and whom he defames 
in his Laberinto d’Amore. However this may be, he conjured fathers 
of families not to suffer the Decameron to go into the hands of any 
who had not already lost the modesty of youth.—* Do not let that book 
be read; and if itis true that you love me, and weep for my afflictions, 
have pity, were it only for my honour’s sake.” 

With remorse of conscience which does more honour to the ex- 
cellence of his intentions than to the strength of his mind, he even 
tried to atone for the ridicule he had poured upon the priests and 
their infamous superstitions. No writer, perhaps, since Aristophanes, 
has so bitterly satirized the effrontery of ignorant preachers, and the 
credulity of their ignorant hearers, as Boccaccio in the Nevelle, which 
are written in a spirit of implacable hostility to monks. In one of 
them he introduces one of these vagabonds boasting from the pulpit, 
that he had wandered through all countries in the terraqueous globe, 
and even beyond it, in search of relics of saints, and making the 
people in the church pay to adore them. And yet, in spite of this, 
he said, on his death-bed, that he had been long in search of holy 
relics through various parts of the world, and he left them, for the 
devotion of the people, to a convent of friars. This desire was 
found expressed in a will, written in Italian in his own hand; and in 
another in Latin, drawn up many years afterwards by a notary, and 
signed and approved by Boccaccio a short time before he died. In 
both these wills he bequeathed all his books and manuscripts to his 
confessor and to the convent of the Santo Spirito, in order that the 
monks might pray to God for his soul, and that his fellow-citizens 
might read and copy them for their instruction. It is therefore more 
than probable, that there was among these books no copy of the 
Decameron ; and from the following anecdote, which being found in 
hooks which are read by very few is little known, it appears that 
the original manuscript of the Novelle was destroyed long before by 
the author ; it is, in fact,as we have already remarked, impossible to 
find it. 

Towards the end of his life, poverty, which is ‘rendered more 
grievous by old age, and the turbulent state of Florence, made social 
life a burden to him, so that he fled to solitude ; but his generous 
and amiable soul was debased and depressed by religious terrors. 
There lived at that time two Sienese, who were afterwards canonized. 
One of them was a man of letters and a Carthusian monk, mentioned 
by Fabricius as Sanctus Petrus Petronus; the other was Giovanni 
( olombini, who founded another order of monks, and wrote the life 
of St. Pietro Petroni by divine inspiration. The Bollandists allege 
that the manuscript of the new saint, after having been lost for two 
centuries and a half, fell miraculously into the hands of a Carthusian, 
who translated it from Italian into Latin, and in 1619 dedicated it 
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to a Cardinal de Medici. It is possible that Colombini never wrote, 
and that the biographer of the saints, who wrote in the seventeenth 
century, drew his descriptions of miracles from those recorded in the 
chronicles and other documents of the fourteenth century; and in 
order to exaggerate the miraculous conversion of Boccaccio, he per- 
verted a létter of Petrarch, entitled De Vaticinio Morientium, which 
is to be found in his Latin works. ‘The blessed Petroni, at his death, 
which happened about the year 1360, charged a monk to advise 
Boccaccio to desist from his studies and to prepare for death. 
Boceaccio wrote in terror to Petrarch, who replied: “ My brother, 
your letter filled my mind with horrible fantasies, and I read it 
assailed by great wonder and great affliction. And how could T, 
without fearful eyes, behold you weeping and calling to mind your 
near-approaching death; whilst I, not well informed of the fact, 
most anxiously explored. the meaning of your words? But now that 
[ have discovered the cause of your terrors, and have reflected 
somewhat upon them, I have no longer either sadness or surprise. 
You write how that an—I know not what—Pietro di Siena, celebrated 
for his piety, and also for his miracles, predicted to us two, many 
future occurrences ; and in the witness of the truth of them, sent to 
signify to us certain past things which you and I had kept secret 
from all men, and which he, who never knew us, nor was known ’y 
us, knew as if he had seen them with his mind’s eye. This is 
great thing, if indeed it be true. But the art of covering ba 
adorning impostures with the veil of religion and of sanctity, is most 
common and old. Those who use it explore the age, the countenance, 
the eyes, the manners of the man ; his daily customs, his motions, 
his standing, his sitting, his voice, his speech, and above all, his 
intentions and affections ; and draw predictions which they ascribe to 
divine inspiration. Nowif he, dying, foretold your death, so also 
did Hector in former times to Achilles; and Orodes to Mezentius, 
in Virgil; and Cheramenes to Eritia, in Cicero; and Calamus to 
Alexander ; and Possidonius, the illustrious philosppher, when dying, 
named six of his contemporaries who were soon to follow him, and 
told who should die first, and who afterwards. It matters not to 
dispute now concerning the truth or the origin of such-like pre- 
dictions ; nor to you, if even this your alarmer (terrificator hic tuus) 
had told you the truth, would it avail any thing to afflict yourself. 
How then? If this man had not sent to let you know, would you 
have been ignorant that there remains not to you a long space of 
life? and even if you were young, is death any respecter of age?” 
But neither these, nor all the other arguments in Petrarch’s letter, 
which is very long, nor the eloquence with which he combines the 
consolations of the Christian religion with the manly philosophy of 
the ancients, could deliver his friend from superstitious terrors. 

Boccaccio survived the prediction more than twelve years, and the 
older he grew the more did he feel the seeds, scattered in his mind 
by his grandmother and his nurse, spring up like thorns. He 
died in 1375, aged sixty-two, and not more than twelve or fourteen 
months after Petrarch. Nor did Petrarch himself always contemplate 
death with a stedfast eye. Such was the character of those times ; 
and such, under varied appearances, will always be the nature of 
man. 
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Tux theatre of Strasburg is handsome and well lighted ; it was 
thinly attended, and chiefly by military: the performance was in 
French. It was impossible not to compare the French music with the 
German, to the great disadvantage of the former. 

We wished to see the spire by moonlight, but this night the moon 
was not high enough to do it justice. The officer of police made 
some difficulty about my passport, I suppose to extort money; but 
instead of franes, I gave the little ape threats, which made him use 
great dispatch:—a bad government never fails to make its officers 
bad also. 

Friday, Sept. 2d—Barbers are conceited fellows all over the 
world, even in France. I went to get my hair cut, and in the course 
of that great work, the barber remarked several times :—* Sir, you 
have had your hair very ill cut.” To avoid discussion, particularly 
on a subject which I can never hope to understand, I assented. He 
went on: “ Sir, you have had your hair very ill cut; may I presume 
to ask, where it was last cut?” JT was unwilling to criminate my 
favourite London, so, in order to shield that city from his vengeance, 
I said, after a pause, “ at Moscow.” His leok seemed to say, then 
it is no wonder that your head is such a strange figure. After some 
time, he asked: “ Are you going, sir, to return soon to Moscow ?” 
“ Yes, very soon,” I answered. “ Do you mean to remain leng at 
Moscow, sir?” “ Some years.” He said no more, but viewed me 
with pity, as if he thought—* Poor man, he is lost; nothing can save 
him; he will probably never have his hair cut properly again!” I 
have no doubt that the man of combs will say to his customers and 
clients: “ It is a shocking thing! I am sorry for him: it makes me 
quite melancholy: I declare I do not like to think of it,—poor fellow! 
I cut a gentleman’s hair this morning for the last time. He was a 
stout, healthy looking man; but he will never have his hair cut 
again—poor fellow!” “What is the matter? how! was he going to 
die?” “No, sir,” with a sigh, “ it would be well for him if he 
were—he is going to reside at Moscow.” 

As we found that we had paid more than the just price to former 
voituriers, we did not venture to give in this instance what was asked ; 
the man, however, stuck to his price and held out, and we were delayed. 
In going about the town to seek for a more reasonable person, we met 
with no other than the father of the young man with whom we were 
bargaining ; after such a ridiculous failure, and some more fruitless 
attempts, we gave in, and left Strasburg somewhat late, at eleven 
o'clock. 

We re-crossed the Rhine to Kehl, and proceeded slowly but 
pleasantly: two persons in an open carriage, drawn by two horses, over 
a flat, but fine country; the mountains on our left, the Rhine on our 
right. The costume of the women was remarkable and leasing ; they 
wore a large straw bonnet with five or six black ited tufts. They 


were all employed in beating hemp, so that the country was one great 
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Bridewell. I was continually reminded of one of Hogarth’s engravings, 
which is, I] think, in the set called the Harlot’s Progress: at every 
house, in every village, all were beating hemp, men, women, and 
even children. It is hard, and perhaps disagreeable work, but they 
seemed to labour with good heart, and to be well fed: as a means of 
procuring a good appetite and for the cultivation of thirst, it must be 
excellent. 

We dined well at the town of Kippenheim, in a curious old house : 
the day was very hot, but the country was full of beauty and interest. 
We passed the night at Emmendingen, a neat little town, and supped 
well at a good, neat, clean, well-painted inn. 

Saturday, Sept. 3rd—We continued to pass through a sweet 
country, and gradually to approach the hills. We breakfasted at an 
excellent inn in Freyburg, a nice old town in a most lovely situation : 
we were regaled with all sorts of good things and with fine fruit ; the 
apples were the most beautiful I ever saw; they were a study fora 
painter; and explained, and almost excused, the temptation and 
the weakness of Eve. The streets are good, and were filled chiefly 
with women; it was market-day—the market was so crowded that 
we conld hardly make our way through it: we saw many good-looking 
girls, w.th fine figures and most agreeable countenances. 

The exterior of the cathedral is striking; the spire beautiful, the 
lightest and most airy structure I ever beheld. The interior is 
handsome, and darkened by rich stained glass in great plenty. The 
altar-piece, the Assumption of the Virgin, by Holbein, is a curious 
and highly-finished picture. We ascended the tower and came to a 
platform, covered, or rather shaded, by a sort of stone bird-cage, a 
polygonal lantern of open work, surmounted by a fine extinguisher or 
pyramid of the same material. It is somewhat rough, and polluted 
by the jackdaws; if it were executed in white marble, with a mosaic 
pavement, and unpolluted, it would be a place into which angels and 
winged genii would fly and rest themselves. We next ascended to 
the top of the lantern by an open staircase ; there is a gallery at the 
top of this, at the foot of the spire, from which the view is magical ; 
the country is a perfect Paradise; the folds of the mountains are 
beautiful, fine vineyards and fruit-trees on all sides; it must be a 
most desirable spot for a short retirement, with books, and the best 
and smallest society. 

We quitted Freyburg with regret, and journeyed on through the 
famous Hellenthal, or Valley of Hell: it does not merit that title, or 
the description of gloomy. It is a beautiful rocky pass: a sweet 
rivulet flows at the bottom, shaded by pines and by other trees. To 
an Englishman it is cheerful, but foreigners account hills as sorrowful. 
I have heard many speak thus of a hilly country; and a lady at 
Heidelberg told me, she could not bear to look at the hills from the 
window of her bed-room, because they made her melancholy. The 
country-people were all engaged with the second hay-harvest; the 
meadows are well irrigated. 

We dined at a pretty Swiss-built house, at a place called Capelle ; 
there is a little chapel close to the inn; the dinner was se the 
wine good, and the situation lovely—a delightful hermitage. We 
passed a pleasant little lake called Titi See; and near it, in a pine- 
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forest, T observed, for the first time, the young pines springing up 
from the old stools: I saw on all sides of the road vast quantities of 
the Colchicum Autumnale, the Meadow Saffron. We passed the night 
at an indifferent inn in a small village; we supped amongst the 
common people in a common room, and found no reason to praise the 
fare or the accommodation. ‘There were several prints in the room ; 
one was remarkable; it was no doubt intended to excite the Greeks 
against the Turks,—it represented a Turk sitting under a tree, 
quietly smoking his pipe and taking his coffee, several Greek children 
were hanging on the tree over his head, and his attendants were 
busily employed in tying up others, who were supplicating him in vain. 

Sunday, Sept. 4th.—We rose at five. As the church was open we 
looked in, it was neat with various decorations: in the church-yard 
were graves with iron rods supporting ornaments and inscriptions. 
The morning was cold, the road bad; we stopt to breakfast at an 
inn as rude as that at which we had passed the night: the peasants 
and their wives were drinking wine and feeding in the room; it was 
adorned with pictures of saints executed on the cieling, and the 
instruments of martyrdom were suspended near them. 

Near the picture of St. Vitus, St. Vita, or St. Vitum, (Origen was 
of the third gender,) was suspended, in a glass-case, a large pair of 
scissors. I know not how the scissors are connected with the young 
Sicilian martyr, as the manner of his martyrdom is unknown; or 
why his barbarous name is given to the species of convulsion called 
St. Vitus’s Dance, Chorea Sancti Viti. We are informed only that 
be was brought up a Christian by his nurse Crescentia, herself of 
course a martyr; that his father, a Pagan, with the Greek and 
poetic name of Hylas, denounced his son, then twelve years old, to 
Valerian, the governor of Sicily, who whipped the youth ; but finding 
him incorrigible, to oblige his father put him to death on the 14th 
day of June, at the commencement of the fourth century, according 
to the absurd legends of the martyrologists. 

We saw in the inn a woman with a most splendid cap; and we 
met a funeral followed by a great crowd of persons, first men and 
then women, chaunting a drowsy, monotonous psalm. 

Stiihlingen is a little, dull, old town, with an old castle, situated 
en a height; at the foot flows a pretty little river, the Wutach: we 
dined here comfortably, and our wretched horses at last dragged us 
to Schaffhausen. We were struck by the green colour of the Rhine, 
by the fine situation, and by the ancient gateways, streets, and towers 
of this city, as we drove to our inn, La Couronne. 

We did not keep our curiosity long in suspense, but walked across 
the bridge to the castle, a handsome circular tower, and round the 
town; we then rested ourselves, and sat for some time on a wall in 
silent meditation and in admiration of the beauty of the Rhine, as it 
rushes with its green transparent waters amongst rocks, through a nar- 
row passage, down a small declivity.. It flowed thus in the time of the 
Romans, and long before the Roman wolf was whelped ; it will flow 
on, whether the great interests of mankind are attended to or 
neglected—whether individuals prosper or perish. All the persons 
you meet here bow to you—it is as fatiguing as being a general officer 
amongst soldiers; and all the girls wish you a good evening or 
morning, with a modest freedom. 
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A gallows, sufficiently large to hang comfortably a whole jailful of 
criminals at once, which we had passed at the distance of half a 
league from the town, stands upon a hill in a situation so elevated, 
and unfortunately so conspicuous, that it is visible every where: the 
eye does not easily reconcile itself to an object with which ideas so 
painful and degrading are necessarily associated. It would be most 
desirable to remove this foul blot on the fair face of nature; and when- 
ever an occasion offers, to accommodate a wrong-doer by erecting a 
temporary convenience to answer his private ends, and for his sole use. 

It began to rain; we went home to a good supper, and after 
mutually exciting each other’s curiosity respecting the Falls of the 
Rhine, which we were to visit on the morrow, we retired to bed. I 
thanked the Destinies that I was at last in Switzerland, and only a 
few days later than I had proposed. 

Monday, Sept. 5th—We agreed with a voiturier, who visited us 
whilst we were in bed: it seemed to us that the prices, though dear, 
are fixed, or nearly so, whieh we esteemed a great blessing. After 
breakfast we mounted a convenient carriage drawn by one horse only, 
but he had more strength than both those which had brought us from 
Strasburg. 

At Lauffen we saw the Rhine, as it were, preparing for his fall; 
then from the pavilion we looked down upon him falling. The spray is 
blown up to the window, and sprinkled us even before we reached it. It 
must be difficult for a person not accustomed to snow to believe that 
it is water; it is still more difficult to conceive that this foam is indeed 
water. To the eye nothing can be more dissimilar; it seems that 
there is snow thrown up with immense force from below, and feathers, 
and steam, and the smoke of a lime-kiln; whilst bursting through 
them, are rainbows, continually shifting, vanishing, and re-appearing. 
We went below, and there, from a frail, dripping seaffold, Father 
Rhine is seen in all his terrors; beautiful, with the appearance of 
danger—that is to say, sublime. The spray comes dashing over 
you—the waterfall is like a lion springing upon you; you see under 
him, inte his beard and amongst the felds of his mane. To view the 
cascade alone, in the late evening, or at night, from a stone staircase 
with an iron railing, (not as at present,) from ugly wooden planks, 
undisturbed by the thoughts of how much must I give so as not to 
offer too little, and yet not to raise the prices; uninterrupted by 
persons hailing the boat to carry you aeross, and by the various inter- 
pellations incident to a well organized show-place, would be indeed 
affecting. 

During the first visit to the Falls of the Rhine, all things that 
would divert the attention, whether serious or comic, displease ; 
otherwise we should have been amused by a great bold girl, the 
priestess of the place, who was directing her initiative endeavours 
against a young gardener, some seven years younger than herself: 
the buxom hierophant showed no want of holy zeal, but the gawky 
neophyte was evidently deficient in that courage so indispensably 
necessary in those who sought to be initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

We crossed the river and viewed the Falls from the opposite side 
and in the camera obscura. The moving picture was remarkable ; 
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but either the state of the light was unfavourable, or a painter who 
coloured as nature colours in the camera obscura, would not be 
admired. 

We traversed a pleasant country, like England, and very green 
meadows, which are purchased, as well as the streams and sweet 
fountains, and the inexhaustible plenty of continually flowing waters, 
at a high price—rain, almost perpetual. The traveller perceives, from 
the frequent use of liquid manure, that he has entered Switzerland. 


‘The Swiss religiously preserve every drop of manure ; they convey it 


to the fields in water-carts, from which they fill pails, and men and 
women carry two of them on a yoke, like the milkwomen in London; 
these pails have a spout resembling a gardener’s watering-pot ; when 
they transplant cabbages, or other vegetables, they bestow upon 
them their portion of the fertilizing fluid, which they also apply, I 
believe, at other seasons. It is only in China, as we read, that the 
economy of manure is carried to its utmost extent and perfection. 
The Swiss are thrifty and sedulous in this important branch of hus- 
bandry, in England we are remarkably negligent; I am informed by 
a skilful master of the arts of farming, that we do not pay to the 
most just earth more than ten shillings in the pound of the debts we 
owe to her. That the “ justissima tellus” is defrauded of full one 
half of the manure that accrues in England, and that might with 
proper management be applied to it. How many quarters of corn, 
how many tuns of hay, are annually drained into the Thames at 
London? We crossed the Thur at a village by a covered wooden 
bridge; the reof protects the bridge and may have other advantages, 
but it is not fair when the tourist is upon the bridge, that he should 
be cheated of the view of the stream below. We dined well at 
Winterthur, and examined the town, but found nothing remarkable. 
A target in the foss reminded us of the Swiss rifle, the natural 
defence of a free country. What invading army can subsist in a land 
where the inhabitants are skilled in the use of this weapon, and 
have the courage and patriotism to persevere in picking off the 
invaders? We walked out of the town; I saw in a garden a single 
white dahlia, amongst others of more common colours: it reminded 
me vividly of home, for it was only there that I had seen such a 
flower. The afternoon was very hot, but we continued our walk to 
Breite ; when we had ascended the hill, a cold sharp wind blew upon 
us—such a wind striking on the body when much heated, seems like 
death im person. Our carriage overtook us at the top of the hill; we 
resumed our seats, and passed some pleasant villages, and a stream, 
which rises in a little lake and flows into the Rhine, by one of the 
jealous, envious, covered bridges. It was already dark, and had 
begun to rain when we entered Zurich. They asked for our passports 
at the gate, for we discovered at last what they wanted, although 
they gave them quite a different name; and they had actually placed 
two ragged dirty fellows at the gate with muskets. We told them to 
come to the inn. Soon after our arrival at Le Corbeau, half the 
standing army, or one of the two men, appeared and renewed his 
demand; we told him we would give him the passports if he could 
read, and were getting a book to examine him, when half the standing 
army acknowledged that he was no clerk; we gave them to him for 
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his candour, and all benefit of clergy. The pattering rain that fell 
all night, seemed to threaten that we should see but little of Switzer- 
land. 

Tuesday, Sept. 6th—The day was so showery, misty, and un- 
favourable, that we could only get imperfect snatches and momentary 
glimpses of the lake, and it disappointed me: it is a misfortune to 
be overpraised. A great fault of the English nation is the desire 
to be over-right ; this fault shows itself much in travelling. At an 
inn, they discuss over and over again, in the most tiresome manner, 
the next day’s route: I was driven out of doors by this kind of thing, 
and notwithstanding the rain, walked about the town, which is old and 
quaint. The public walks are pleasant, especially one that leads to 
the confluence of two pretty little rivers, one of which, the Limmat, 
flows out of the lake; the other, the Sil, comes from the hills. 

After dinner we visited the library; the librarian is stupid; the 
collection of books not very large: there is a marble bust of Lavater, 
which I thought stiff and wooden, and some models of Switzerland. 
We were told of a manuscript of Quintilian, and we saw the Codex 
Argenteus, a copy of the psalms in silver letters upon purple paper 
or vellum; the nature of the substance is said to be a great question ; 
to me it seemed to be vellum, because there were the holes which 
we find in that substance, and in parchment, and the knots and 
smooth places, like the knots in deal: it would be easy to settle the 
question at once by burning a morsel. A more interesting volume 
contains three Latin letters of Lady Jane Grey to Bullinger: they are 
written in a large and most legible hand; one is in somewhat smaller 
characters than the rest, and is therefore less alien from the appear- 
ance of a love-letter: it was impossible not to kiss the signature— 
Johanna Graia. The cross-bow of William Tell, in the arsenal, is 
also interesting ; it is clumsy, as are likewise the arrows: there are 
some curious but coarse pieces of old armour, and some fine brass 
cannons. 

We climbed to a public walk on a hill, whence is a good view of 
the lake and of scenery—picturesque, lively, and diversified. No- 
body walks on the public walk in any city, through dread of the 
Bore ; we saw him, he was lying in wait. When we had been there a 
few minutes he came upon us. We made him tell us a little about the 
place—where Gessner lived, where Lavater died: and he asked us 
in return many questions. He was most desirous to know three things ; 
first, Whether the houses in London are as high as at Zurich ?— 
secondly, Whether they are as well whitened ?—And thirdly, Whether 
the English ever turn their coats? Having satisfied his curiosity in 
these particulars, we visited Lavater’s church and parsonage, 

J met with a Swiss gentleman who was learned and well instructed 
in other matters, of which I was a better judge, and in political 
economy according to his own account, but I am not competent to 
estimate his attainments in this science ; he expounded to me in the 
course of a walk his peculiar notions, and explained capital, consump- 
tion, value, and some other important matters; but he used so 
frequently certain little qualifying words, such as natural, sufficient, 
reasonable, and the like, which he did not explain, that I was not 
much wiser for his instructions, He regretted that I did not under- 
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stand German, and that he spoke indifferent French, because German 
is the language of science, and he could make things much clearer in 
his native tongue: he would perhaps have told me the meaning of 
natural,sufficient, and reasonable inGerman. In many of his doctrines 
he said that he differed from M. Say, whom he apostrophized ina 
droll manner, whenever he expressed his dissent, taking off his hat, 
and saying, “ Well, Monsieur Say, you hold so and so; I have the 
greatest respect for you, Monsieur Say, but I think thus.” Then, 
making a profound bow, he put on his hat and walked on, expounding 
as he went. 

Zurich has the great glory according to some, according to others 
the deep disgrace, of being the first town in Switzerland that separated 
from the church of Rome: it was converted, or misled, by the argu- 
ments of the minister of Glarus, Ulric Zuingle. This small city has 
the unquestionable honour of having been exceedingly fertile in men 
of learning and genius. 

Wednesday, Sept. 7th—The morning was lovely; at six we set 
out in an open carriage, with two stout horses, and passed through 
English lanes, and English scenery, crowned, however, by Swiss hills, 
cloathed with pines, to the foot of the Albis. We walked up this 
steep hill. Whilst we were on the top, and in descending, the sun 
illumined the woods, lakes, and vallies, the mountains and snowy Alps; 
we glided slowly down, gazing with wonder and delight. We reached 
a good inn at Zug, and being half starved, we were not sorry to be 
treated, in addition to the ordinary breakfast and extraordinary civi- 
lity, with salmon and fruit. We visited the church of St. Oswald; 
the altar-piece, by Hannibal Caracci, is well coloured, and graceful in 
attitudes, and possesses the great quality of breadth; for at the 
entrance of the church, when all the other pictures were lost in indis- 
tinctuess, this was as plain as when near at hand: the subject is the 
conversion of St. Oswald. Why is our Saxon king of Northumberland 
known in a Swiss canton? We saw another church near the convent 
of Capacines; the church-yard was full of stone troughs of holy 
witer, and iron crosses and ornaments instead of grave-stones, so 
gilded and painted as to look like gingerbread at a fair; this is to 
rob death of its terrors, by placing a stick of lolypop on the grave. 
We visited also an old house, where is an antique apartment, painted 
with the history of William Tell’s life; the pretty garden and orchard 
led us to imagine sehemes of living in it. 3 

At half-past twelve we embarked in a rudely built, but convenient 
boat, with three rowers, or paddlers, for they performed standing, 
one was a woman, on that lovely gem, that liquid emerald, the lake 
of Zug. ‘The tall, bold mountains love the still, calm, quiet lakes, 
which reflect their forms whilst they gaze with a majestic affection, 
and melt their snows into a thousand rills to nourish and sustain the 
objects of their regard ; so strict is the union between mountains and 
lakes, that it 1s painful to see them separated: a lake without a 
mountain is not a pure erystal lake, but a dull morass, and we pity 
the lonely mountain, which sits in sadness without his natural com- 
panion, When we were getting into the boat, two ladies asked to go 
avec ; we consented. They then asked us to wait till they had dined ; 
this was too much, and as we were in a hurry, we therefore went with- 
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eut them. At three we reached Arth, at the top of the lake, and 
dined ; and by the assistance of a painfully civil waiter, we sent our 
baggage to Kusnacht. We set out on foot with a guide at four, and 
walked to Goldau, the unhappy village that was destroyed by the 
fall of a mountain: it is a scene of frightful ruin in a lovely spot: 
immense blocks of stone are lying about; part of the mass has fallen 
into the neighbouring lake of Lauerz; upon the other parts the 
people were mowing a little grass. 

We gazed awhile on this strange desolation ; strange because in- 
dulgent nature but seldom destroys a village. ‘The site of a town 
extirpated and blotted out my men in war. attracts no visitors, the 
occurrence is unhappily too common. We then began to ascend the 
Righi: as it was somewhat late, and as our young guide wished to 
display his alacrity, we walked fast: the ascent is steep, the evening 
was hot, the steps are rugged and broken ; I think I never perspired so 
much, or suffered so much from intolerable heat and fatigue, as on 
this occasion. As we approached the summit it became dark, and the 
cold mountain wind blew upon us glowing with heat and bathed in 
perspiration. We passed the capuchin, who stood at the window and 
wished us good night; and when we passed on shut it, and seemed to 
wish us at the devil. We did not ascend to the Kulm, but passed the 
night at the intermediate house: with difficulty we procured hed- 
rooms, and were shown into a saloon full of smoke, of boys, and of 
students. I wrapped myself up in my great coat, to prevent ill 
consequences, and the sudden condensation of such a great heat; and 
we supped, as people sup so many feet above the level of the sea. I 
regret that I did not see the genius of the place, but I did not then 
know of the existence of such a being. 

Thursday, Sept. 8th—It was impossible to sleep, the people in 
the wooden house made so much noise and shaking all night. Before 
day-break the guide came to say, that the morning was foggy, and 
that there was no use in getting up, and presently afterwards he told 
me to rise immediately: I peeped from my window, and saw a sublime 
spectacle of alpine summits. We hastened to the Kulm; no one, not 
even the most credulous, saw the sun rise this morning; nothing could 
be discerned but fog and mist: after some time the sun began to 
illuminate a glacier, the plains were covered with fogs, but the 
mountains were clear: it was a sublime effect. The wind blew cold, 
we felt cold, we retired and took a bad breakfast in a cheerless inn: 
I thought the bed-rooms were dirty, and worse than those at the 
house where we had passed the night; I found in one the same old 
prints of the history of Joseph, which had been familiar to me when 
a boy. 

The sun had now aequired foree, and dispelled the mists; I am 
convinced that the middle of the day, and not the sun-rise, is the 
time to enjoy the panorama from the Righi—that a wiser man than 
myself, (one who is less bound in the shackles of authority, and who 
dares to swim against the stream,) instead of ascending in the evening, 
passing the night miserably at a miserable inn, and taking the chanee 
of a wet morning, which is always considerable, in which case he.must 
return without seeing any thing, or must protract his misery to an 
indefinite extent—I met with a party-who had waited four days at the 
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“tip for fine weather—will walk up ona fine morning, spend two or 
thre@kours on the Kulm, when the light is strongest, and descend to 
dinner. We walked about the summit for an hour, and were much 

\ gratified with the novel and extraordinary view, and then began to 
‘descend. The Guide-books said that there was to be on that day a 
great féte of the peasants on the Righi; we saw nothing of.the kind. 
The descent is beautiful, with rocks and trees, with the purple 
gentianand many mountain flowers; it was steep and long, and con- 
vinced us that we had not over-rated our labours the preceding 
night; at last,we came to the bottom, and to Tell’s chapel, which 
has nothing remarkable but the name of the hero, to whom it is 
dedicated. ‘We niet suddenly, at the turn of a rock, in coming down, 
two beautiful country girls, in a peculiar costume; here we found 
some women with a white-winged cap, that resembles a white butterfly. 

We continued our march to Kusnacht ; it was a feast, the Nativity 
of our Lady, and we met many peasants in their holiday dresses. At 
the entrance: of the town we saw a professed beauty, seated at a 
window ;*she smiled graciously, but with the conscious dignity of a 
much-admired being. We entered a chapel, where skulls were piled 
up like a heap of turnips; and a fine church, where we saw the 
elevation of the host, and listened to the joyous singing, and to the 
triumphant bursts of :the organ; it was filled with women (many of 
them weréhandsome) in every variety of costume, and in their gayest 
and best apparel, in honour of the birth-day of the Blessed Virgin. 
‘The eighth day of September is dedicated, throughout Christendom, 
to the memory of the Blessed Virgin’s Nativity, a concert of angels 
having been heard in the air to solemnize that day as her birth-day. 
We found a comely little inn in the church-yard, commanding a view 
of the meee ges and inhabited by pretty girls, who received us with 
remarkabléKindness, and with an excellent dinner: we quitted this 
charming plac¢, with reluctance. 

We embkrked ina boat with an impudent fellow, who forced 
himself upon us, but whom we did not know how to refuse, and in 
three hours reached Lucerne. We were tired to death with our 
exertions on the Righi, but we contrived to walk about a little. 
There‘is a large handsome cathedral, we found it open, but we did 
not hear the organ, which is of a great size and is famous: the church- 
yard is full of-gilded iron rods, the monuments of the country. Every 
town has its peculiar characteristic—Lucerne its long, covered 
wooden bridges, with which it is almost surrounded, and they afford 
a commodious dry walk for the inbabitants; in the successive tympana 
of which are painted—in one, scripture stories, in another, Swiss history, 
like the Paecile at Athens, on the walls of which were painted the 
wars with the Persians: on another bridge is a more singular subject, 
wee cee pe beep oes river Reuss, with which we were to become 
with a alent sates: ‘end van the lake, and flows through the town 
in a handsome saloon in oad treba tern: ~ PbS wers saa er 
went to bed thoroughly tired. > en Eagle, an 
tase to mata i— We were conducted by a guide to the arsenal, 
gach’ matters; to be ; 1 ey are said by persons, who understand 
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and banners. The lion, intended as a monument to the Swiss guards 
who were slain at Paris, in 1792, in attempting to defend. the 
Tuilleries, is carved in the side of a rock, and has some merit; the 
place is somewhat too ornate. It is from a design of Thorwaldsen, a 
person much extolled at present: modern artists deal in nothing but 
lions and eagles. It is difficult to discover what a lion, with an arrow 
in his ribs, has to do with the real story ; and the inscription is, as 
usual, so contrived that, without external information, it would be 
quite impossible to guess to what it referred. To add to the effect 
of the monument, whatever that may be, an old fellow in an old 
uniform is posted there, to beg for a few batz. To aman of sense 
it suggests the reflection, that a king should not be permitted to have 
foreign guards. These Swiss let themselves out for hire to a foreign 
king ; they were pampered by him that they might defend him against. 
his own subjects; the mercenaries, it must be acknowledged, earned. 
their pay bravely, therefore the less ought a king to have foreign 
guards. It is impossible, nevertheless, not to admire constancy in any 
men, and not to feel some respect for the brave persons whose names 
are here inscribed. 

At half-past ten we embarked again on the lovely lake ; we glided. 
past the little island on which Raynal erected a monument, but we 
did not see it. The situation of Lucerne is beautiful: the lower end 
of the lake is like a cathedral, it is crossed by a transept, of which 
one end goes to Kusnacht, the other towards the Dioramic valley of 
Sarnen, passing the noble Pilatus: the lake is absolutely perfect in 
variety and beauty. Steep mountains come close to its edge; it is 
sometimes wide, sometimes natrow, and winds gracefully round: it 
presents some scenes of complete seclusion, houses and villages perched 
on the top of rocks, or planted at their feet, and to be approached 
only by the lake: of the latter kind is the smallest republic of Gersam 
At the bend of the lake we saw the small capital of Schwyz, at a short 
distance on our left. The top of the lake is wild and rugged; as we 
approached, the day became stormy. In the winter, when all the 
numerous torrents are running with fury, and the mountain wind 
raging, it must be a strange scene of desolation. 

We passed close by Tell’s chapel; its situation suits well with the 
tradition. We did not remain at Fluellen, but were jumbled in a 
char au banc to Altorf. We arrived half famished, but our landlord, 
who was very civil, could give us but little that we could eat or drink, 
with satisfaction. After dinner, in the dusk, we tried in vain to find the 
Reuss, and amused ourselves over our coffee in looking at the book 
of arrivals. These records of the canton of Uri had been carefully 
preserved, I suppose no events are of so much importanee to the state, 
as the coming of strangersto the Black Lion. During the short, and, 
as it is usually called, the hollow peace of Amiens, there were many 
English visitors: afterwards, for a long period, there were but few 
travellers, these were chiefly Dutch, and an American or two. 

Saturday, Sept. 10th—We climbed to the church of the Capu- 
chins to enjoy the view: the church is ornate, and has many pictures 
in the Italian style representing St. Francis aping the various actions 
and sufferings of our Saviour. The view is fine, the valley noble, but 
the town of Altorf ugly; it was burnt by accident, many ruins are 
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standing. The clouds were resting at the top, or on the sides of the 
hills: to the inhabitant of the plain any communication between earth 
and heaven must appear impossible, here, however, it is quite familiar ; 
indeed, the intercourse with the sky is as frequent and as complete as 
between London and Greenwich, or Paddington and the Bank. Here 
is the kingdom of waters; in every street, in every house, is a perennial 
fountain; the water flows through the streets, and the roads are the 
beds of torrents; every little valley has been worn out by a stream : 
wound the earth, and water will gush out for ever after ; the smoke is 
vapour, and the very dust dew-drops. This is certainly beautiful, but 
without the sun it must be melancholy, and with the sun there is a 
hot steam that is not pleasant, nor can I believe that it is healthy. 

We set out in a kind of phaeton drawn by two horses, and soon fell 
in with the long-sought-for father Reuss ; he was rushing angrily along ; 
his course is one continual waterfall. The valley has every beauty that 
cannot be described, and rocks, alps, mountains, and pine-forests. 
They are making a good road, which is to be continued into Italy ; it 
is a great and expensive work. We were glad to reach the village of 
Wasen, being very hungry; we had a tolerable dinner, and pretty good 
wine. ‘The landlady, who spoke a little French, was so kind and civil, 
that it was impossible not to be pleased ; we gave her a piece of money, 
as usual, for the servants. When we were seated in the carriage, she 
followed us to say that she had no servants, that the person who waited 
at table was her daughter, and offered to return it; we begged her to 
give it to her daughter, and soon after a fair comely girl opened the 
window and returned thanks. : 

In about an hour we came to a village where the carriage-road 
ceases ; we were therefore obliged to leave our phaeton and to walk on. 
We met or overtook many pack-horses and mules; the road is steep 
and paved. We passed a bridge, and again another bridge, and sup- 
posed that each was the Devil’s bridge, and were disappointed, and 
complained of the exaggerations of Guide-books. 

We saw large flocks of goats, and looked round for the owner of 
a voice which we heard; at last we discovered something like a_fly 
perched at the foot of a rock; the insect took off his hat and saluted 
us, and seemed to enjoy our amazement. This incident gave us a lively 
sense of the magnitude of surrounding objects, and opened our eyes to 
their greatness. 

We came to the real Devil’s Bridge; the Reuss falls with great fury 
down a precipice ; the rocks on both sides are bare and steep ; in the 
winter, when covered with snow, it must be truly formidable. Just 
above is a little chapel, where St. Anthony is requested to pray for us. 
There is next a tunnel cut in the rock, from the window of which, most 
suddenly and unexpectedly, is seen a little Alpine plain, and the town 
of Andermatt: presently afterwards we emerged with the river Reuss 
into the little plain, and it at once struck me that I should not like to 
live at Andermatt. 

I was dining in England with a friend, the lady of the house observed 
that she loved solitude, that no place could be too solitary for her ; 
her husband asked her,“ Would you like to live at Andermatt ?” after 
some consideration she answered —* I should not like to live at Ander- 
matt.” I now felt the full force of the question, and shold have 
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iven the same answer as the lady. Behind the town is a little trian- 
gular wood of pines, which, it is said, must not be cut under pain of 
death, as they defend the town from the avalanches : whether this be 
true or false, matters little, but a town, of which such a tale may be 
told, cannot be a pleasant residence. The only road through the town 
is a packway, for carriage-road there is none. We followed the pack- 
road of the mules a league further, and came to the village of Hospital: 
we remarked a stable for mules, which reminded me of having read of, 
and my companion of having seen, an eastern caravansary. We 
arrived in the dark at the Golden Lion, and had as bad a supper and 
as bad wine as can be given to mortals. 

Sunday, Sept. 11.—If I go up to heaven, thou art there also. At 
five in the morning an English acquaintance, who I supposed was in 
London, came roaring to the door of my bed-room to ask for some 
worsted stockings, and adding presently that he was mistaken, and had 
supposed it was his sister’s room; he went away without an answer. 
I had intended to have returned to-day to Wasen, where I had left my 
baggage, but I was induced to set out for St. Gotthard: we walked 
thither; it is two leagues and a half distant. The ascent is steep, 
the road wild; we saw no more pines, no trees, save some stunted 
alders, mere bushes ; some cows, pigs,and goats. The eternal granite 
is remarkable ; all is granite, the solidity of which has a noble ap- 
pearance: the whole country is one great Waterloo bridge. 

We found three tarns, or mountain lakes, in a wild spot; from one 
the Reuss rises, and flowing to the north joins the Rhine ; from another 
the Ticino, which seeks the south, the Po, and the Adriatic. We en- 
tered the Hospice, and found three long-faced Italians, sallow and grave, 
like copper medals, of an unwelcome air and with a show of suspicion ; 
after some conversation we walked up stairs, where an Italian woman 
from Airolo, rather good-looking and agreeable, set before us bread, 
butter, and cheese, water and brandy, all good, and wine that was 
undrinkable. Her husband soon came in; he was an Italian, but 
having served some years in Spain under Napoleon, spoke Spanish 
fluently ; one of my companions having served in the same campaign, 
but on the other side, did the like, and conversed with him. He had 
just shot a marmot ; unluckily it had been already drawn and skinned, 
therefore it was not in a convenient state for transportation, otherwise 
we would have purchased it: we had requested our landlady to get us 
one for dinner, but she had not been able to gratify our curiosity: I 
thought it looked too like a rat to be tempting. It is said that the 
famous Blumenbach one day in a lecture ene his regret that he 
had not been able to procure a marmot in order to elucidate some point 
of comparative anatomy ; that a student of humble origin, who ardently 
admired the professor, and desired to find an opportunity of sewing 
his attachment, went away, and in an extremely short time returne 
with one of these animals: this is rather the conduct of a lover, than 
of a student. 

We felt the cold very severely during the short time we remained on 
the top of the mountain: some one asked for hot water, it was an- 
swered that there was no fire; the scarcity of fuel must add much 
to the horrors of this dreary spot: we quitted it with pleasure. Some 
of the Italians walked before, they were going to milk their cows; 
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thev all talked together with a loud disputatious clamour: to be per- 
fectly filthy it is necessary to be an old Scotch woman—to be perfectly 
vulgar, alow brawling Italian. The scene at the Hospice reminded us 
of Don Quixote amongst the goatherds: the Spanish wsted, vuestra 
merced. your goodness, meaning only you, sounds strange for the first 
time. The round stable for the mules at the Hospice is considered 
a singular structure. It is interesting to trace the rivers upwards, to 
follow their last fibres; they have their roots in the skies, or they may 
he considered as the roots of the sea, which thus grows in the heaven, 
and draws its supplies of nourishment from thence. We saw many 
mules and horses with galled backs, they were turned out that their 
wounds might heal; how much a pack-horse with a galled back must 
suffer. 1 felt uncomfortable at this great height, my face was flushed, 
with a cold on my chest, and a disposition to bleed at the nose from 
diminished pressure of the atmosphere. 

We returned to the village of Hospital, and saw a collection of 
minerals, rock erystal and fluor spar, &c. the property of the curé ; 
the various specimens were for sale: he Gddedend, in this useful 
and respectable manner, to augment his scanty stipend. We were 
regaled with a bad dinner, much dirt, and much civility; our drink 
was kirschewasser, cherrywater, gn ardent spirit distilled from 
cherries, mixed with water; the wine could not be swallowed ; this 
spirit is mach like whiskey, which is strong enough; but all the puffing, 
praising, and boasting of the well-practised Scotch, and the know- 
ledge that it is contraband, cannot persuade me that the flavour is 
agreeable. We sought in vain for a lemon to build up for ourselves a 
how! of punch; we could not find this fruit, but we contrived never- 
theless to find cheerfulness and mirth. 

After dinner we saw some girls, perhaps twenty or thirty, seated on 
logs of wood opposite the window, the majority were eleven or twelve 
years old, four or five were older; there was also an old woman or two: 
they were asked to sing, and readily struck up in chorus a song which 
began thus :—* I have a handsome lover, we have played together, and 
what more happened is not your concern.” Presently afterwards 
another song, which being interpreted says;—* You may quench the 
fire, but not love.” We were not able to persuade any one to sing sola, 
or to repeat the words of any song; therefore, the subject of one, to 
which the often repeated burden was,—* With an a, an e, and an w,” 
must defy conjecture. It was pleasant to find so much cheerfulness in 
such a dreary place. Like all musical characters they did not knew 
when to leave off; we continued to stand at the window, out of com- 
pliment, for at least two songs after it was cold and dusk, but they 
still kept on for some time longer. The women of the house were 
hurt that we should apply to strangers for a song; they accordingly 
struck up a ditty, and whenever we shut the door of our room to 
exclude the cold air, not the music, it was gently pushed open by invi- 
sible hands, which was quite unnecessary, as the volume of sound easily 
penetrated the door. Whilst the girls were singing before the window, 
a priest passed them; we were entertained by the strange sheepish 
air with which he returned their salutations. 

One of our companions who had spent the day in visiting the glacier 
of the Rhone, came back and spoke, amongst other things, of two 
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pretty girls, between seventeen and eighteen, that lived somewhere 
with a capuchin ; the landlady, like a woman who had seen thirty-five 
years, would not hear of them but as children, ané in spite of our 
malicious insinuations, she persisted in declaring, with much warmth, 
that she had no doubt they were very good children. Of such children 
is the kingdom of Heaven—at least according to Mahomet. 

Monday, Sept. 12th.—I set out on foot at seven, alone; the kind- 
hearted, gentlemanlike, most observant person with whom I had travelled 
from Strasburg, had set out this morning early for Milan with the courier. 
In passing through Andermatt I entered a large charch, where I saw 
many women; it was much ornamented: in such a situation the con- 
trast of the generosity of art with the parsimony of Natare, was 
pleasing. I followed the Reuss through the narrow passage which 
allows him to escape, and thus saves this little Alpine plain from being 
a mountain lake. I met many loaded mules, and was sorry to see 
women bearing huge loads of wood on their shoulders, often as much 
as a mule could carry. I suppose all the fire-wood is brought up in 
this manner: it must be painful to see a sister, a wife, or a mother 
engaged in such severe toil, yet what is the common lot of all is usually 
borne without repining, and the songs on Sunday evening showed that 
they can be cheerful: the fire can be put out, even that which is fed by 
so much fatigue, but not love. 

At half-past ten I came to Wasen, and was civilly received by the 
landlady, who did me many little services in the way of putting buttons 
upon my shirts; for without buttons a shirt is uninhabitable, and gave 
me an indifferent dinner. 

I started at noon, with a guide, who carried my bags, to walk six 
leagues further, to climb over the Susten to Gadmen. The heat was 
intense, the road for more than three hours as steep as possible; the 
latter part of the ascent was cut into traverses, passing and repassing 
one above another for seven or eight times. I suffered much from heat 
_ and thirst; my guide kept drinking at the rills: with much difficulty I 
resisted the temptation. At last we gained the summit; I saw the 
glacier called the Steinen, and the stream of water flowing under it. 
We descended in like manner by traverses to noble forests of pines, 
and beheld the river flowing, or falling, at the bottom of a chasm of 
perpendicular rocks; we passed many beautiful scenes. I met with a 
Rhododendron in flower. As it grew dusk we fell in with anumber of 
goats that were going home; we went in company with them to 
Gadmen, a village of goatherds. 

I was civilly received at a wooden house ; I asked for supper imme- 
diately, and was told that in a short time they would give me what 
they had for themselves, and I was conducted to a good clean bed- 
room. After a short toilette I came down stairs, and found the person 
who received me conversing with a German traveller of the mercantile 
class. I was dying with thirst ; I asked for wine, & bottle was given 
me, which was good, and for water, a bottle was brought from the 
opposite side of the table; I remarked that it was not fresh, and I was 
answered that he had just fetched it himself from the fountain. 

I thought that my host talked well for an innkeeper, or waiter, and 
in the corner of the room I saw many books. When he went out of 
the room I examined them; I found many German works, and, to 
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my great surprise, the Elzevir Scapula and a Virgil, some other Latin 
classics, and a Homer, T'auchnitzii. I admired at such works in a 
valley of goatherds, and I learnt of the traveller that I was not at an 
inn, but in the house of M. le Cure. When he returned, I did all in 
my power to repair, by respect, the injustice I had unwittingly done to 
the proprietor of a Scapula by taking him for a landlord. We talked 
of Homer, that he was a poet of that country of streams and 
mountains. He said that an Englishman, who had been there the 
evening before, had spoken of Scapula as an old friend; he added, 
that Schneider’s Dictionary, in Greek and German, is a better Lexicon : 
if so, it would be a pious work to translate it into English. He said 
he had a Hebrew Bible, and being asked to produce it, he read the 
chapter of Job in which he had been examined at the University, and 
then remarking that it was sonorous, he was kind enough to read it 
over again of his own accord. The room was neat, there was a bed in 
it with a black quilt and black curtains with a white border, which 
seemed more fit for the reception of a dead than a living body, for in 
this taste is the furniture which is supplied them by an upholsterer of 
the dead, commonly called an undertaker. 

After waiting a long time,supper at last came, some good soup and 
a fowl, like an English bird ; it was no starveling, the canonical state 
of its bosom would have showed me that I was in a priest’s house. 
The curé eat only a little soup. I was well pleased with what ap- 
peared, but the second course was forgotten ; instead of it, the good 
man sat praising the bread, the bread I eat: it was certainly good, 
and I was content, but I should have liked to have seen something 
else. He gave us what he had, and that was good; I therefore eat 
the bread and drunk the wine, which was good also. I was thirsty, 
and drunk a good deal, and I filled the reverend gentleman’s glass. He 
said that the modern Hebrew of the Jews differed from the ancient, 
and that in some places the Mass was said in German. I asked in 
what language the Mass was said in his chureh: he told me that I was 
in the canton of Berne, where they are Protestants. Soon afterwards 
the loud crying of a child in the next room showed that all questions 
about the mysterious sacrifice of the Mass would be out of place. He 
told me that he had studied at Vienna. When he lighted me to bed, 
he remarked upon the many advantages of a wooden house, that it is 
warm and dry; it may have some advantages, but it has also some 
peculiar disadvantages, it is sonorous as a fiddle, the whole house 
vibrates at the least motion, and resounds with the least sound. I had 
experienced this already on the Righi: twenty-seven German students 
were lodged in one room, and were stowed away in five or six beds. 
The effect of their snoring was terrific, the whole house strained like a 
ship in certain conditions of the wind and sea, which I have experi- 
enced, but am not seaman enough to describe; it seemed as if about to 
be rent in pieces, and as if every single plank would start asunder ; and 
when in the agonies of the sleep of persons who had well walked, well 
eat, well drank, and well smoked, the fit came, and the snoring of the 
twenty-seven students was in fits and bursts, it appeared that the end 
of all things was at hand. Although much fatigued, I could not 
sleep. - This night I experienced the same thing in a less degree ; 
whenever the priest, or his wife, turned over in their funereal bed, 
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every sa in the house—and the house consisted of nothing else— 
danced ; and this happened often, for the wine I had poured into his 
glass made him restless: but, however, he was less indefatigable in his 
exertions than the twenty-seven students in their repose. 

Tuesday, Sept. 18th.—At five in the morning I was awaked by my 
host and his wife talking and laughing; I was glad to find such good 
spirits in so remote a place. When I came down stairs I was anxious 
to see a person of whom I had heard so much ; I just got a peep at her 
back from the window, she seemed broad and brisk, and fit to be the 
wife of a Christian minister. After breakfast I placed on his desk 
somewhat more than I would have paid at an inn for the like fare; I 
took leave of a person who had treated me kindly ; he accompanied me 
a short distance on my way, and pointed out on both sides where the 
avalanches used to fall; they reached within a few yards of his house. 
He said that the place was healthy, and that the mountain air gave an 
excellent appetite, and disposed for sleep, and that by residing there for 
a certain time he would be entitled to better preferment. 

I continued my walk along the valley, which increased in beauty as 
I approached Meyringen. The day was very hot. I saw by the side 
of the road large green grasshoppers, and many beautiful butterflies. 
The wine of Switzerland is crude,and marvellously inferior to that of 
the Rhine; it is not dear: it is only on the Rhine that I have seen in 
perfection the happiness which is diffused by a general and liberal use 
of wine, I had no idea of it before. The communication with England 
by water is so direct, that we might have it nearly as cheap there. The 
crimes of successive administrations have literally deprived England of 
the use of wine; no oppression can exceed this. I reposed during the 
evening after my fatigues. At Meyringen I was joined by two friends 
who had crossed the Grimsel; they gave me an interesting account of 
the pass. I am willing to believe that their route was as gratifying as 
mine ; it may be equallystriking, but it cannot be more so. We agreed 
to continue our pedestrian course together on the morrow. 
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Loader. Tip ’em an old trader, Moll. 
Mrs. Cole. Tip ’em an old trader! Gracious me, Mr. Loader, where do 
you expect to go to when you die? 


TneEReE is a stratagem in old-clothes dealing called dufing. The 

ractitioner—as we learn from those fountains of polite knowledge, 
the Police Reports—raises the scanty nap of a veteran garment, 
gives it a gloss with some preparation, and passes it off as new. Sir 
Walter Scott has taken to duffing in the novel trade: he renovates 
(we believe that is the phrase) -his old thread-bare stories, fresh 
-binds them, and palming them on us as new, gives.us the nap 
which the other sort of duffer endeavours to bestow on his wares. 
‘This is a kind of legerdemain utterly unworthy of a reputed ‘wizard ; 


* Woodstock, or the Cavalier. A Tale of Sixteen Hundred and Fifty-one. 
“the Author of W . In three Volomes. Longman ‘and Co. London; 
Constable and Co. 1826. 
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but so long as the public consent to be deceived and amused by it, 
we cannot blame the author for practising it. 

Woodstock smacks strongly of age, or of an invention which lacks 
a season of fallow; it is prosy to the last degree, feeble in story, 
barren of incident; and its characters either remind us of something 
better that we have had before, or are melancholy and tedious 
failures: and yet with all these faults the book cannot be thrown 
aside. We waded through the first volume with a cold indifference, 
but with the second the reader feels a slight but gradually increasing 
warmth of interest, which, short of any thing like ardour, keeps 
possession of us till we arrive at the final deaths and marriages. The 
truth is, that a bad novel by Scott is more readable than a tolerably 
good one by any other author of the day. If his invention fails him, 
or he is too idle to draw on it, his mechanical skill, if so we may 
call it, still remains to him, and he passes us through dry scenes 
with an ease which no other writer can command. If the country is 
uninteresting the road is excellent, and we slide over his pages, be- 
guiled of the tediousness of the way by the smoothness of the path. 
We have heard it well remarked, that no novels read 80 easy as 
Scotts, and if any one doubt the fact, let him take up one of 
Colburn’s best, (we specially except Vivian Grey,* ) and comparing it 
with Scott’s worst, see the difference. A polished man of the world, 
who has the knack of conversation, will dress a common-place so as 
to give it the air of a bon-mot, while an aukward wit will so disguise 
a bon-mot as to make it pass for a niaiserie. Scott has said fine 
things, and said them finely too: the materiel now fails, but the 
manner remains to him; and like the crapulous old lady in the fable, 
we admire the gracious cask when the spirit has been drained from it. 

The characters of Woodstock are, Oliver Cromwell un peu senti- 
mental; Sir Henry Lee, an aged cavalier, the keeper of Woodstock, 
a very scatter-brained stupid old gentleman ; his daughter, Miss Alice, 
a lady of eminent virtue ; his son, of whom nothing can be said, but 
that he is a good leaper; Markham Everard, Sir Henry’s nephew, 
lover of Alice and a round-head ; Roger Wildrake, first bore, a most 
intolerable fool and loyal subject, who fatigues one without end ; 
Trusty Tomkins, a roguish Puritan; Bevis, a dog of the greyhound 
kind; and Charles the Second, a right royal scoundrel. 

The whole action of the story is the escape of Charles. The book 
opens with the ejection of Sir Harry Lee from Woodstock, by Crom- 
well’s commissioners. He is very shortly, however, reinstated in his 
possessions by the interest of his round-head nephew with Cromwell ; 
and the fugitive king, disguised as a raw Scotch royalist youth, Louis 
Kerneguy, is immediately afterwards brought to Woodstock by young 
Lee, and becomes a guest: his secret is at first known to none of the 
inmates of the mansion, excepting Albert Lee and a doctor Rochecliffe, 

, 





* We do not mean to insinuate any rival , which would be absurd, for Vivian 
Grey belongs to a class of the lowest niles of nove] ; but at the same time he is a 
lively chap, and we vehemently suspect that he has this month been found better 
company than Woodstock, though not so respectable or of so high a station. But 
had the low fellow come out in the same lustrum with Wintiine ties ing, or 
the Antiquary, Old Mortality, or the Bride of Lammermore, he would never have 
been heard of. He would have been lost , like the American war of 1814. 
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a son of the church, and indefatigable contriver of clumsy plots, with 
some aptitude also, as it strikes us, for the occasional part of pander. 
Charles, exhausted and famished, is hospitably entertained at Wood- 
stock; and no sooner is the rage of hunger and thirst appeased, than 
he determines, in his royal mind, to debauch the daughter of his 
entertainer, the sister of the man who is risking every sacrifice to save 
his life. In pursuance of this legitimate plan he assails Alice with 
gallantries, and finding that they do not succeed, as her affections 
are fixed on Everard, he makes known his rank, and offers her a 
handsome concubinage. The citadel stands out. Everard hears 
how it is beleaguered by the supposed Scotch lad, and though 
banished the scene of action, as his politics render him obnoxious to 
his silly old uncle, he has the luck of meeting with the interloper in 
the park, and a fray ensues. They are parted this time by Sir Henry 
Lee, but make another appointment, when Alice interposes, stops the 
duel, and by her equivocal anxiety for the safety of the disguised king, 
gives Everard to suppose that Louis Kerneguy is the favoured lover ; 
under this impression he surrenders his claims, and is about to quit 


thé ground in despair, but Charles, moved by a sentiment of generosity, ° 


undeceives him by declaring his rank, and explaining the true cause 
of Alice’s anxiety on his behalf. ‘This scene is striking, and would 
have been more so had it not been for the introduction of Wildrake 
with his farcical fooling and silly impertinencies. Cromwell having 
been apprised that Charles is concealed at Woodstock, concerts 
measures with Trusty Tomkins (the spy placed in the house) for 
his seizure. Everard is surprised by Cromwell, in his quarters in the 
town of Woodstock, and being put under arrest, has no opportunity 
of giving the alarm to the king’s friends at the lodge; Wildrake, his 
crony, however, slips a page out of window, and dispatches him with 
the feather of a woodcock’s wing to Alice. Alice comprehends the 
signal, and the king escapes, being guided through the wood, in the 
darkness of night, to a stable where he was to find a horse, by the 
fair Alice herself: a circumstance which we have our reasons for 
noting. ‘Trusty Tomkins, the spy, having been killed in the pro- 
secution of an affair of gallantry, Cromwell loses some time in waiting 
in vain for his guidance, but at last invests the house, and while on 
the threshold of the door, as eager as a blood-hound for the seizure 
of his prey, he falls into a fit of sentiment, and talks to one of his 
soldiers and personal followers in this maudlin strain :— 

Cromwell sighed deeply as he answered, ‘‘ Ah, Pearson, in this troubled world a 
man who is called, like me, to work great things in Israel, had need to be, as the poets 
feigned, a thing made of hardened metal, immovable to feelings of human charities, 
impassible, resistless. Pearson, the world will hereafter, perchance, think of me as 
being such a one as I have described, ‘‘ an iron man, and made of an iron mould.’’ 
Yet they will wrong my memory—my heart is flesh, and my blood is mild as that of 
others. When I was a sportsman, I have wept for the gallant heron that was struck down 
by my hawk, and sorrowed for the hare which lay screaming under the jaws ony grey- 
hound ; and canst thou think it a light thing to me, that, the blood of this lad’s father 
lying in some measure upon my head, I should now put in peril that of the son? 

hey are of the kindly race of ish sovereigns, and, doubtless, are adored like to 
demigods by those of their own . I am called parricide, bloodthirsty usurper 
already, for shedding the blood of one man, that the plague might be stayed—or as 
Achan was slain that Israel might thereafter stand against the face of their enemies. 
Nevertheless, who has spoken unto me graciously since that high deed. Those who 
acted in the matter with me, are willing that I should be the scapegoat of atonement. 
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Those who looked on and helped not, bear themselves now as if they had been borne 
down by violence: and while I looked that they should applause on me because of the 
victory of Worcester, whereof the Lord had made me the poor instrament, they look aside 

! the king-killer—the parricide—soon shall his place be made desolate. 


tosay, ha! ha! 
Truly it is a great thing, Gilbert Pearson, to be often above the multitude ; but when 
one jeeleth that his exaltation is rather hailed with hate and scorn than with love and 


reverence—in sooth it is a hard matter for a tender conscience, infirm spirit to bear— 
and God be my witness, that rather than do this new deed, I would shed my heart’s 
blood in a pitched field event against one.” Here he fell into a passion of tears, which 


he sometimes was wont to do.— Vol. ili. p. 269. 

His man pooh poohs him, and Oliver takes heart, knocks at the 
door, then knocks it open with a petard, takes the garrison prisoners 
of war, searches the secret hiding-places, and at last discovers, in an 
inaccessible isolated tower, the king, as he imagines, but in fact 
Albert Lee, disguised as the king, for the purpose of misleading his 
majesty’s pursuers. Having summoned him to surrender, without 
effect, he gives his servant (to whom he had confided the anecdote 
touching his former propensity to weeping for herons struck down by 
his hawk) to understand that it would not be displeasing to him if 
the tower, with its royal malignant occupant, were blown up to the 
seventh heaven. A barrel of gunpowder is accordingly placed under it, 
and it is canted into the air, but not before young Lee had shifted his 
quarters, by means of a good leap, to the main building. The youth 
is then seized, and after some of the usual altercation, Cromwell 
discovers that the man before him is not the king, flies into a rage at 
the disappointment, and condemns all the prisoners to death; namely, 
Markham Everard, Sir Henry Lee, young Lee, the intriguing doctor, 
Roger Wildrake, Joceline the under-keeper, and, by particular desire 
of the Protector, the dog Bevis. Cromwell’s officer, however, does not 
give effect to his orders, and after he has slept off his anger, he is 
informed that his bloody commands have not been obeyed to the 
letter. He is now in another mood; reviles his creature for having 
even entertained the idea of shedding the blood of Everard; hopes 
that no ill has happened to Sir Harry Lee, observing that he is a noble 
relic of the ancient English gentleman, whose favour it is desirable to 
win, and extends to hima gracious pardon. His son also is treated 
with the same indulgence. To Joceline, the under-keeper, who killed 
Trusty Tomkins, the spy, for being rude to his sweetheart Phebe, 
Cromwell expresses himself much indebted; and to Wildrake, who 
had attempted his own life, he orders five pieces of money. ‘There 
remains now only the dog Bevis to be disposed of, and Cromwell not 
only pardons him too, but talks maudlin again, wishing that he had 
any creature to love him, for his own sake. ‘Thus, like the scene in 
Tom Thumb, the persons whom we all accounted dead in law, rise up 
in better circumstances than ever, and all go about their respective 
affairs just as if no treason, sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion, 
battle, murder, and sudden death, had happened. 

_ From this rough outline it may be inferred that there is not much 
in the story, and still less is there in the characters of Woodstock. 

Of all the bores that Scott has ever given us, his Roger Wildrake iis 
vr ee er erars He is an extravagantly loyal and foolish -hot- 
Ey co 3 ier, who having entered into a covenant with Markham 

“ete round-head, that the one whose party was ascendant 
s protect the other of the opposite and depressed ‘side, :is inees- 
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santly compromising his own safety, and that of his friend, by idiot 
ebullitions of loyalty, and frantic sallies against the men in power. 
There is a machine of humour which is much used in this country, 
especially at the Coburg, Astley’s, Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells, &c. 
and which never fails of raising a laugh from the order of spectators 
who delight in those places of polite amusement—we mean the bottle. 
A fellow comes on the stage in a grotesque dress, pulls out a flaggon, 
puts it to his mouth, holds it there for a good space, till he has 
gradually raised it to a perpendicular, then gives a loud smack of 
the lips, draws a deep breath, and the spectators arein raptures. This 
is repeated whenever the business of the scene flags: perhaps twenty 
times in the course of the evening; and the greater the draught the 
greater is the content of the audience. Sir Walter Scott:has carried 
this kind of wit, hitherto confined to the stage, into literature, and 
the whole drollery of Roger Wildrake consists in the frequency 
and depth of his potations. When the book is waxing tedious, the 
author makes his droll call for a bottle of brandy, or toss off two 
quarts of ale without drawing breath, and by this machinery he, 
doubtless, calculates on restoring the reader to good humour. We 
think he has committed a mistake here, for we question whether any 
possible quantity of liquor that may be drunk in print, will be so well 
received as the smallest given measure of something short tossed off on 
the stage, with the appropriate action and gestures of internal comfort 
and satisfaction. As young Mr. Coleridge would say, Horace himself 
has given us authority for arguing that drams subjected oculis 
fidelibus, excite the imagination more keenly than those which are, 
as it were, merely reported. 'The sympathy of a thirsty public with 
Macheath, when he tosses off his quartern of brandy, is immediate and 
strong; and as Bacon says, that the spectator of one on a dizzy height 
is himself giddy, because his spirits are put in the act of falling, so 
those who see Macheath toping on the stage, are pleased because their 
spirits are put in the act of drinking: but these same individuals 
whose mouths overflow with moisture at this truly British spectacle, 
will the next day read in the newspapers that the corporation of 
London swallowed, at a feast, the contents-of the great ton of 
Heidelberg, with the profoundest phlegm and indifference. Let Sir 
Walter Scott, therefore, be assured, that he cannot command the 
sympathy even of English readers, by putting before them, on paper, any 
‘eonceivable quantity of drink; or describing, in the amplest details, 
the most insatiable sot’s appeals to the bettle. For these reasons 
Roger Wildrake, whose main feature is thirst, will be a failure, even 
with the multitude. The beast calling out jovially for the last con- 
solations of brandy, when sentenced to death, would have been a taking 
hit, we allow, at Sadler’s Wells, but in print it is a platitude. 
Cromwell’s character is the next failure that we have to reckon. 
He is made a person very incontinent of his own councils, and prone 
to sentiment in the whimpering and whining sense of the word. We 
have shown how he takes the merit of having been in the habit of 
doing what no man ever did since the world began—that is, of weep- 
ing over the game which he had, by good fortune, bagged: and this 
Rourish of sensibility he avows to his man-servant, in the midst of a 
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troop of soldiers, and at the very moment that he is engaged in an 
adventure of vast interest and political importance. In another place 
Wildrake is sent on a mission to him, and the cavalier, rakish air of 
this worthy so works on him, that he makes some singularly indiscreet 
communications to him; and, what is still worse, allows himself to 
apostrophize a picture of Charles I. in his presence, apologizing to the 
portrait in good set terms, for having taken off the head of the ori- 
ginal. Apologizing is, on reflection, not exactly the word, he rather, 
to use the parliamentary language, explains. General Cromwell ea- 
plained—that is it. 

In the late and inferior productions of the author of Waverley we 
observe an obvious and frequent deviation from intention, and complete 
alterations of design. He sets out with the intention of making much 
of a character, but suddenly changes its destiny, and abruptly casts 
it down from the prominent station in which he had at first placed it 
in the drama, condemning it to some very inferior part. Love, as 
Grizzle says, : 
Levels rank— 


Lords down to cellars bears, 
And bids the brawny porter walk up stairs. 


About as great as these are the mutations of Scott’s late novels, 
We see a character in the opening promising great dignity, and the 
occupation of the highest.range, but it suddenly dwindles into insigni- 
ficance, and walks very quietly down into the kitchen. Trusty Tomkins 
appears in the beginning of the book a man of “great mark and 
likelihood ;” we had imagined him at least Cromwell in disguise, for 
he starts as one who was to rule states, and wield, as gentlemen say in 
neat and appropriate tavern speeches, the destinies of nations. The 
first-rate, however, is abruptly cut down into a tender. The stern 
Unknown proves a present clerk, who formerly practised deer stealing, 
and is, when we make his acquaintance, a spy of the v order. 

The character of Charles, as far as it goes, is in good keeping: he 
is a very pretty scoundrel, not destitute of good-nature. 

Alice Lee is more marked than most of the author’s ladies; she is 
a strong place of modesty, with very salient defences, and 
hoisting the king’s flag “ right loyally,” she beats him off gallantly 
when he makes unlawful approaches to the fortress. One trait of 
character in this lady amused us much. The king, as we have already 
mentioned, plays the part of the frozen viper in the fable, and.as soon 
as he is sheltered, warmed and nourished, resolves to requite his 
entertainer’s hospitality, and his last follower’s devoted services, by 
wounding them in the tenderest place. He accordingly makes overtures 
A = rejects, and he ultimately abandons the it,w 
a good grace, after the second meeting with Everard. . e night 
that he has to escape from Woodsteck, it is necessary that. Alico 
should guide him through the woods to the stable where a. horse 
is provided for him. Alice, however, 5 to'tl : 
she remembers his majesty’s gallantries, and appre that 
not lose so good an opportunity of renewing " cnes 


lonely walk would present. She o tation 
of her unprotected beauty will be too st ‘ 
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wretch flying for his life. Charles, understanding the reason of her 
objection, proposes to find his way alone, and Alice, then re-assured, 
consents to become his guide. The scruple at such a conjuncture, when 
the mind of the hunted man could be little in tune for amorous trifling, 
reminds us of that fine touch of nature in Joseph Andrews where Fanny 
has so much more faith in the power of her own charms, than in the 
virtue of Parson Adams, that she imputes his unconscious invasion of 
her couch to the very worst intentions. Doctor Rochecliffe, the plotter 
is by no means a flattering representative of the high churchman of his 
day. It strikes us that the author meant to give the reader to believe 
that the docter was a very accommodating personage. Certainly his 
attempting to prevail upon Alice to write to Charles, making an assig- 
nation with him after the discovery of his libertine designs upon her 
person, has a very ugly look. The object is.to interrupt the duel 
between the king and Everard, and the doctor proposes that Alice shall 
name in her note the hour for the amatory meeting, appointed for the 
hostile one, but many contrivances less disreputable to his patron’s 
daughter might have been suggested for the same end, and we do 
believe that the doctor was “no better than he should have been.” 
He was, doubtless, playing up to a bishoprick. - 

In Markham Everard the author has given us the beau-ideal of a 
roundhead ; there is much moral dignity in this character, and its sober 
decencies show well against the filthy back-ground of the royalist 
debaucheries. | 

The scenes in Woodstock are not many, and there is not one of the 
kind which we were accustomed to find in the author’s early and 
nobler productions, the offsprings of his lustier genius. There are, 
however, two or three striking situations; the meeting, for example, 
when the king avows himself to Markham Everard. The scene of 
the honourable Mr. Louis Kerneguy’s exploits and bearing at the 
supper-table on the first night of his entertainment at Woodstock, is a 
good one, and would exceedingly have delighted his late majesty, 
George the Third, of two-o’clock-dinner and shoulder-of-mutton 
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Before we close ous notice of this novel, we must enter a protest 
against the style of much of the colloquy of it. Nothing can be more 
admirable than the colloquial style of those novels of our author, the 
scene of which is laid in Scotland—it is all ease and idiom; but in the 
novels on English ground he gives to his characters a stiff, stilted 
language, such as was never spoken, we hope, for the henour of man- 
kind, since the beginning of things. Why is this? One would almost 
imagine that Sir Walter was afraid of venturing on familiar English, 
lest he should speak Scotticisms. But even then, why those inversions 
of language, which had, we thought, gone out of vogue for ever with 
the Minerva Press breed of romances. 

It is extraordinary that Sir Walter, who has written, and of course 
read, so much on chivalry and its antiquities, should be mainly ignorant 
of Heraldry. This he has manifested on more occasions than one. 
His arms of Lord Marmion, 

E’en such a falcon on his shield 
Soar’d sable in an azure field— 
are false blazonry; and with a curious pertinacity in error, he commits 
an exactly similar blunder in the bearings of the black knight in 
Ivanhoe— 
Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock painted blue on the black shield. 


Now, every herald-painter’s boy could have told Sir Walter, that 
colour upon colour, or metal upon metal, could not be borne, except 
the latter, in the single instance of the arms of Jerusalem, honoris 
causa. 

Another example of error is in the work before us :— 


At the ascent, which passed by the Round Tower, he looked to the ensign-staff, 
from which the banner of England was-wont to float. It was gone, with all its rich 
emblazonry, its gorgeous quarterings, and splendid embroidery ; and in its room waved 
that of the Commonwealth, the cross of Saint George in its colours of blue and red, not 
yet intersected by the diagonal cross of Scotland which was soon after assumed, in 
evidence of England’s conquest over her ancient enemy.—(Vol. i. p. 183.) 

Every cabin-boy knows that St. George’s ensign never was, and eve 


herald knows it never could, be red on a blue ground. The history 
of the flag, as now borne, is this :-— 

England’s cross was gules (red) on a field argent. Scotland’s, a 
saltier argent on a field azure. Ireland’s, a saltier gules on a field 
argent. On the union with Scotland, it was difficult to combine the 
flags; because the argent field of England could not support the 
argent saltier of St. Andrew; nor could the heralds commit the 
abomination of putting the cross gules on Scotland’s field azure. 
The expedient therefore was, to a opt the Scotch field, and to fim- 
briate or border St. George’s cross with white.* When the union with 
Ireland took place, her saltier gules was super-imposed on the argent 


or white saltier of St. Andrew, which gives it th 
border similar to that affixed to the pt. of St. rs ma o.° 


* The herald who did this must have been a politi foreseen 
i rer e @ union with Ireland, but also thet Bench enon, ie he had 
a the more obvious mode of fimbriating St. Andrew’s saltier with azure, leavin 

e field argent ; then, on the union with Ireland, we should have had i aca 
“wey tricolor, ature, argent, and gules,—how abominable!' As it is. die French 

tras were much scandalized at the king’s colour during the occupation of our troops. 
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Sir Walter should remember the fate of his own Hayraddin 
Maugrabin, who played the Herald, and playing it ill, was found out 
and hanged ; not that we anticipate any such fate for our knight, or 
even for his double Sir Malachi Malagrowther, no, not even if they 
were to raise all Scotland in—paper against the most legitimate of 
governments ; but we would have him more careful, especially as the 
ladies, who are particular in little things, have been attending Jermyn’s 
lectures on chivalry, and might discover his deficiencies. 
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(CONCLUDED FOR THE PRESENT.) 
How d’ye do ?—Milton. 


Upon my word, I have no patience with myself now, when I think 
of the childish curiosity that I felt, and of the surprise that I showed, 
(in spite of my teeth,) at every step and at every turn for about a 
week after I had come ashore at Liverpool: and yet, faithful to my 
theory—satisfied in my own soul that I have only to describe my 
feelings, whatever they were, and however excited, whether by trivial 
or important causes, with simplicity and good faith, to make my nar- 
rative interesting, I shall proceed as I have begun. 

Judge of the state in which I was, however, by the following fact.— 
No sooner was I fairly ashore, than every faculty was on the 
watch ; and no sooner was I by myself, than I whipped forth a memo- 
randum book, and made a brief notice, by a word or two, of whatever 
I had seen worthy of particular regard in the course of the day. On 
recurring to that book now, I find the following entry ; it-was the first 
made after my arrival, and is not only a fair specimen of pages that 
succeeded, but of itself is enough to show the nature of that observa- 
tion which I was called upon to exercise, for I knew, as I have said 
before, that if I did not take notice of such matters then, I should not 
take notice of them at all. And I find it so; for if it were not for 
these little hurried memoranda, I should be unable to remember now a 
fortieth part of the oddities which fell in my way, in the course of a 
week,—oddities which I have grown familiar with now, and should 
overlook, beyond a question, if I were to describe what I saw without 
returning to my note-book. Indeed—indeed—but I ean hardly keep 
my countenance when I look inte it, nor eould another persuade me, 
without such proof, that I ever did feel, as I see now that I did, when 
I first arri in this country. The memorandum, or entry, (the 
shop!) of which I spoke, stands thus—to another it would be unintel- 
ligible, to me it is a volume of worth, dug up from the rubbish and 
wreck of gone-by thoughts ; peradventure it may be to some other 
native, who, when he reads it, will remember, with a start of surprise, 
how he looked upon these very things, before they had grown familiar 
to him. Perhaps, too, it may serve to show some future traveller how- 
to proceed, and some traveller of the past how much he had over- 
looked, or how much he has forgotten. 

“ Docks—draft-horses—Nelson’s monument—exchange—market— 
pipe-clay marble—portrait of a race-horse—shrimps—ballad-singer—. 
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a sule, (nobody there )—Spring, the champion. Lions, Is. for gentle- 
men, 6d. for others—mail gnard—clumsy English boots.” 

Such are the very words of the memorandum—it was the fruit of 
mv observation for the first day. Let me now do it into English—it 
may be worth a chapter of serious, dry narrative, or a book of sober, 
every-day description. By the “ Docks,” I meant the Liverpool] docks, 
which are indeed worthy of a great commercial empire: we have no- 
thing of the sort in America, though we have a multitude of docks 
every where along the sea-board ; but our docks are not a perfect and 
huge pile of masonry, put together as a palace might be, if the walls 
were intended to secure a refuge for a thousand ships; they are made 
by wharves running out into a deep and broad river, a lake, or a sea. 

“ Draught-horses.”—I had been told so much of these creatures 
before I left America, that if I had seen a breed of elephants tackled 
to heavy drays, I should not have betrayed much astonishment, I 
believe. Iwas to see a breed of animals of such power, and size, and 
beauty, as I could have no idea of. So I prepared myself accordingly, 
and when I saw the prodigies, instead of being surprised at their 
magnitude, I was really surprised at their want of magnitude, I assure 
you, and could not believe that they were the horses of which I had 
been told so much. They did not appear to me larger than I had met 
with in the streets of New York—not much larger, I am sure; and 
after my arrival at London, the very hot-bed of huge horses, or show- 
box rather, i was with difficulty that I could persuade myself into a 
notion, huge as they were, that our’s in America were not very nigh as 
huge, aud far more beautiful. So much for the effect of exaggeration. 
he brewers’ horses of London are, probably, one-third heavier than 
our heaviest, much higher, much more beautiful, (in their way,) and 
if what I hear be true, of nearly twice their strength for a dead pull. 
And yet we have the same breed with us, and have spared neither 
trouble nor cost in their “keep.” Our horses are tough, strong, and 
active, but we have no particular breed for a particular duty ; or if we 
have, the breeds are not much cared for, unless it be in two or three of 
the states, where agricultural societies have been lately formed. Our 
carriage-horses, our cart-horses, our saddle-horses, our gig-horses, and 
our cavalry horses, are pretty much of the same breed—individuals of 
the same variety, selected for the particular purpose. We have im- 
ported the English hunter and the English racer, but we have no 
hunters of our own, though a part of our people in the south do hunt 
a few—after a mode, by the bye, as peculiar as their mode of angling, 
the wee? a of which were enough to raise father Walton out of his 
Scoop! a Pues a a thes of - the rivers of Great Britain agog. 
is the delight of Oe ta ae - ir ping 06 Chant Sent 
mb ight of our anglers, who care for nothing but to catch—no 
meer oA what: or as peculiar as their mode of shooting 

, with a rifle and a ball of seventy to the pound, there with 
n : 

a musket, a d there with a blunderbuss, it may be. The true sports- 
Prue = worse: wert throws away a chance, however much of his 
suffer the meee act and shot, he may throw away. He does not 
1e partridge to rise if he ean help it: and 
her form—c k 1 . pit; an if he sees a hare on 
°r form—crack '—he lets her have it, and ed 

with himself. What I say i it, and goes away perfectly satisfi 
y ts no caricature. I have known a thorough- 
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bred Yankee, (Harding, the portrait painter—a good fellow, too, in 
his way,) I have known him let fly at a male pheasant without saying, 
“ by your leave,” when the bird was sitting almost within his reach. 
The keeper, who was not far off, (it was at Holkham—so the story 
goes—at Mr. Coke’s,) thought proper to say, touching his hat, when he 
had recovered from the surprise into which he was thrown, that here 
it was not the fashion to shoot birds in that way,—to shoot them down, 
or to knock them off the perch—any how—any where. So is it with our 
people, throughout America: they are dead shots in their way, but 
good for nothing where the laws of the game are to be observed.* 
Their object is to kill—to kill any how. They blaze away therefore, 
not like t he well-bred sportsman, but like so many poachers—or like 
so many red-hot cockneys rather, for they have a pop at every thing 
they see, from the sparrow to the buzzard, from the bull-frog to the 
deer; and if they do not forage with bull-dogs for pointers, nor put 
the powder in last, nor hunt fleas and grasshoppers, nor carry their 
guns cocked instead of half-cocked, giving as a reason (if Mathews 
be authority) that, in the former case the flint has the further to go, 
and that therefore the danger is not so great. If they do not equal 
the cockneys in such things, they are their match in a multitude more, 
quite as offensive to a high-bred sportsman. 

To go back a step or two.—We have a few capital racers, however, 
a breed worthy of the original stock ; superb carriage-horses are met 
with every day in our sea-ports; and our coach-horses are generally 
larger, and I thought, for a twelvemonth or so after my arrival here, 
handsomer by far, and much more showy, than the coach-horses of 
England, celebrated as the coach-horses of England are. But I had 
expected too much, I had been told too much of what I was to see ; 
and although I do not think now as I did then, (for the first year, that 
is, after I arrived in this country,) I still have an idea that our horses 
would be more than a match for the horses of England, if both were 
occupied in the same way, on the roads of America. 

“ Nelson’s monument.”—I smile now, and I should laugh, I dare 
say, if I had a good creature at my elbow to enjoy the laugh with me, 
but I cannot laugh alone—I cannot now, though could once, till the 
tears ran down my cheeks—and would as soon eat alone, or drink 
alone, or lie alone—“ live, love, and lie alone,’ as Moore has it, or 
should have it, in a passage of Lallah Rookh, ever-so-badly misprinted 
and ever-so-much misquoted by the fair. So—lI smile now when I recol- 
lect how I studied the monument of Nelson, or to Nelson, (I forget which) 
at Liverpool ;—how I walked round it and round it !—with what care I 
made a drawing of it!—and how I puzzled over the meaning of the group 
at the base! I had never seen a real monument before—though in the 
United States we have some three or four contrivances, two of which are 
beautiful, under the name of monuments. We have a huge pillar of 
white stone or marble, erected at Baltimore, to perpetuate the memory 
of a man,whose name, I believe, was Washington—George Washington, 
perhaps. God forgive such folly!—God forgive those who build 





* Ihave heard of a laughable case’ in proof.—Hunter, the white-haired savage, 
who made such a noise here, not long ago, had a fair trial of his merit one day. : 
was (if you took his own story for it,) a remarkable shot with a rifle. He popped— 
and popped—and popped—but all to no purpose, with a gun. 
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monuments to perpetuate the recollection of such men! As if they were 
to be forgotten,—they, the builders of empire—they, the but 
enough; Ihave done with poetry, done with riding the high horse. 
Then we have a beautiful affair, erected in the same city, to the brave 
men who fell at North Point, where the British were checked by the 
accidental death of their leader, (General Ross.) I never saw a 
prettier job of work,—and I say so now, after having seen a deal of 
pretty work in Europe. It is free, chaste, and spirited, (after a de- 
sign by Maximilian Godefroy, a Frenchman of great worth,) but stil), 
it should not be called a battle monument, for the affair was anything 
hut a battle, and Ross would have had the city if he had lived ano- 
ther day. ‘Then there is another huge monument, I see—on paper,— 
to ke piled up somewhere else, to—somebody else in America :—and a 
fourth—to be erected, I hear, at Bunker’s Hill. How much better, if 
ithe money which is expended on such rattles, were spent upon a public 
building, or a public institution, erected, if you please, to the memory 
of the same individuals. 

To return.—The figures were a mystery to me on this monument of 
which we are prating. They were large, well wrought, and well got 
up, I confess; but I never understood what they meant, I declare, till 
I found a “ Picture of Liverpool,’ which would have persuaded me, 
first, that the whole work cost nine thousand pounds (about one-third 
as much, if I do not mistake, as our pillar to Washington, and but 
little more than the battle-monument which I have described): next, 
that it was very beautiful ; and, finally, that it was of bronze.—I took 
it for cast iron. 

“ Exchange.”—This building I regard as worthy of more than I 
have leisure to say of it. Saving the docks—it should be the pride of 
Liverpool ; and yet I had never heard it spoken of. I was the more 
pleased, therefore—so large—so solid—and so well put together—I 
confess that [ did feel, on seeing it, as if I were in the midst of a 
wealthy, generous, and cultivated, people. It cost, I saw, £110,848— 
not much more, [ believe, than the old exchange at Boston, which was 
burnt a few years ago. (I do not know what the new one cost—nor do 
| know that they have a new one yet.) Nay, the exchange at Balti- 
more, a building with which that of iverpool is not to be compared 
for beauty, did not cost much less, I dare say. 

“ Market.”—I1 was much pleased with the market, I believe—I am 
very sure—but I have no safe recollection of what I saw, and have 
only that ohe word, quoted above, to guide me—the word market. I 
do confess, however, that I have not found the markets of England, 
or the market-houses of England, so superior to the markets and 
market-houses of my country, as I was prepared to expect. I allow, 
that here, every village has a market, or a market-house, for itself; 
and that, in America, there is nothing of the sort, in a multitude of 
the smaller ‘owns: but still, the market-house at Philadelphia, which 
—_ be 5. Figs of pie s street, longer by far than any broad 
caitiebs » 18 very fair; the market-houses at Boston, quite 

me vr market-houses I know of here, and the market-house, 
sen of Copal Gone a nee ne ebch soca 
andi overy Wire tha - ae “ — in several other cities.of America ; 

: at and vegetables, or fish, or whatever 
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there may be, would bear a comparison with all that I have met with 
here—allowing a little for quantity. With us, the villages are supp'ied 
with meat by the fgrmers, or by butchers, who go about in large carts 
covered with canvass ; men who are shop-keepers, or tavern-keepers, 
or militia captains, or all three for the rest of the week. ‘Theyseldom 
or never cry their “ truck,” and of course we have no such horrible 
noises in America as you have here—noises, which no mortal would 
ever know the meaning of, till assisted by some weather-beaten house- 
holder of the city. 

“Pipe-clay marble.”—You twit us with our blue-clay indigo, our 
wooden nutmegs, and our horn gun-flints, (with which one of your 
editors would persuade me that we fought a battle once, without disco- 
vering the fact till after the battle was over:)—but indeed—indeed 
—I had never seen, till I arrived in Liverpool, superb chimney-pieces 
made of pipe-clay in imitation of marble. It was a good idea though, 
and,if pursued with spirit, I am sure that coloured clays might be so 
compounded, as to be very beautiful. 

“Portrait of arace-horse.”—A peculiarity worth mentioning. The 
people of America and the people of Great Britain are but one people, 
—the same laws, the same language, the same literature, the same 
religion, the same prejudices, the same partialities, and the very same 
origin. Yet—every where, at every step, in this country, you will meet 
with certain peculiarities, which are never met with in America. I will 
enumerate a few—my-text will serve me. You never see the portrait 
of a horse or a dog in America—never so much as a print of either 
stuck up in atavern. You never see a decent woman touch a glass of 
gin, or brandy—or a mixture of ruam—or throw off a glass of wine 
with an air. You never see a woman go into a tavern—alone; or to 
the bar of a tavern with anybody else. I need not say, therefore, that 
in America you never see a modest woman drinking with men, before 
the door of a public-house. You never see a woman with a wheel- 
barrow there. You never see a woman, with petticoats half-way up 
her legs, going about with a broom in her hand. You never see a 
man with a red plush waistcoat, in the heat of summer—with yellow 
plush breeches, at any time—or in livery—or in a real gabardine—or 
with breeches of any colour, unless he be going to a ball or a party. 
You never see a lad in breeches; nor a mechanic; nor a labourer. 
You never see a man with a pipe—or hardly ever, I should say, for the 
Germans of Pennsylvania, and the Dutch of New York, and a few 
more, a very few, do smoke, and that’s the truth on’t; but then, the 
pipe-smokers are not as one to forty thousand of the whole popula- 
tion. So with scores and scores of little things, which I have no time 
to speak of now. 

“Shrimps.’—I had never seen shrimps before; and but for my 
curiosity, would as lief eat a handful of huge fleas, after they had 
* rie red.” So with prawns—both were new to me, and both de- 


testable for a week or two. At last, however, I got to like them, and, 
just now, could manage a few, I guess, and give a common player 
twenty-nine—twenty-nine to begin with. , r. 

“ Ballad-singer.”—You never see a ballad-singer in America ; and, 
God be praised for it, you never hear one there. 

“A sale—nobody there.” —A real Yankee trick, worthy of us in the 
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dav of our might. I heard a voice bawling out —“ Here they be, gen- 
tlemen! here they be! here’s the sale!” as I passed by the door of a large 
room, which appeared to be a sort of auction place. I looked in—there 
was nobody there ; nobody but the auctioneer flourishing his hammer ; 
two or three ragged, smutty, hatless tatterdemallions, a jockey, and 
a crier. N.B. Udo not swear to this—but I give the story to the best 
of mv recollection and belief. What else could I make of the text? 

“Spring, the champion.”—While I was parading the streets, half- 
leg-deep in mud, (N.B. The mud and air of Liverpool are so much 
alike, that perhaps I mistook the one for the other :) half-leg-deep in 
mud, with my mouth and eyes wide open I dare say, I heard a voice, 
like that of one crying in the wilderness ;—it went by me in the fog and 
smoke, and the words were—“ A fool an’ pur---tic---00---lur account 
o’ the battle between Lang---an, the Irish champion,” &c. &c, 

I stopped ; for though we have no prize-fighters in America, we begin 
to have a relish for the fine arts, and have imported a professor or two 
of boxing. Beside all this, though I never saw a fair stand-up fight 
in America, nor a good heavy blow given out of New England, where 
they are not able to strike a man down—and are too’ brave to strike 
him after he is down, I had a relish for the art, and was, to say the 
whole truth, a bit of an amateur myself. And why? Because, 
though no advotate for prize-fighting, I am a decided advocate for 
bodily exercise in every shape, and more especially if it go to improve 
the quickness, the power, the courage, and the coolness of a man, 
while it prepares him for the overthrow of brutal strength. I am per- 
suaded, after much observation, that men fight because they are 
weak, or doubtful of their strength, or doubtful of their own courage, 
or afraid that others would be doubtful of their courage and strength ; 
not because they are strong, or assured of their strength, or assured of 
the high opinion of others. Powerful men are good-natured, magra- 
nimous, and peaceable to a proverb: weak men fretful, waspish, and 
unforgiving. ‘The latter cannot be magnanimous if they would, while 
they are known to be weak. If they put up with an affront, therefore, 
be it ever so equivocal, they are supposed to do so from fear; and 
properly enough, to be sure, because while they are weak, so long as 
they are not able to forgive, it is fear,and they know it; and this very 
knowledge it is, which makes men irritable and snappish. Why does 
a brave man forbear to insult a notorious coward—or a Quaker? 
Why do all men put up with so much from the feeble, the sick, the aged, 
—a woman, or a child, or a dwarf? Because they are assured of their 
own superiority, and assured moreover that their forbearance will not 
be attributed to fear. If not assured of this—how do they behave ? 
Look to the records of Bow Street. So much for power—but skill 
is power. Ergo—The more skill a man has in the art of boxing, (1 
do not choose to mince the matter at all—I choose to say boxing, not 
self defence, just as I choose to say mechanic, not operative.—I hate 
such new-fangled baby tricks. Old English for me,—or new English, 
worth having. So—the more skill a man has in boxing, the more 
patient he will be, the more peaceable, and the more forgiving. T 
appeal to facts. The champions are peaceable to a proverb. Q.E.D. 
m. adyrtrn Se Nineteen times out of twenty because 

- they aid themselves, or because they hope to find their 
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adversaries afraid ; not that a man who refuses to fight is therefore 
not afraid—no, no,—I know better than that—I guess. Well—were 
men assured, that in every case, if they gave an affront, it would be 
punished; if they called for an explanation, it would be refused, or if 
they refused an explanation they would be called out; or if they chal- 
lenged or received a challenge, a fight would follow to a certainty ; 
there would not be one duel, I dare say, where there are forty now—at 
least, in America. But the truth is, that A. having received an 
equivocal word or look from B., of whose courage he has no very high 
opinion, he sends B. a note, requiring an apology or anexplanation. B. 
having the same opinion of A.—no matter why, perhaps from report, 
perhaps from what he knew of him at school, refuses. A. still per- 
severing in the idea, and taking it for granted that B. will give up at 
last, before it comes to the pinch, gives a challenge. B. accepts the 
challenge. They meet—each believing that the other means to apo- 
logize, or that somebody will interfere. They take their places—they 
present—they fire—and one falls, or both it may be, (for they are 
mortal shots in America,) while either would have apologized forty 
times over if he had foreseen the result. 

So—to return to the text: I called the woman up, and discovered 
that Langan and Spring had just had a battle for the championship : 
(it was their first,) and so, to prove to my countrymen how faithful I 
was in the great work, I bought a copy of the “ fool and purticoolar 
account,” and favoured a friend with it by the next ship—along with 
a bit of paper, upon which the pattern of a plate was printed—by way 
of showing, that, in a dispute which had occurred between us, awhile 
before, I was right. Just conceive—a traveller from America, send- 
ing home for curiosities, a bit of paper concerning a prize fight, and 
another bit of paper “ smooched ” with a border of lamp-black and both 
to go by the post, after they arrive in America. But so it was; and 
a little time after, I sent an ivy-leaf gathered from the top-most crag 
of the ruins of Kennilworth: for, in America, we have a prodigious 
regard for ivy, castles, abbeys, ruins, the picturesque—and Walter 
Scott—Sir Walter Scott, I should say, to please my countrymen, or 
to please the Scotch, who never speak of Scott—or of Walter Scott, 
now: but of Sir Walter Scott, as if the Sir were a distinction for 
such a man. Why—lI had as lief see a Sir stuck to the name of 
Shakspeare. So with Byron—it is Lord Byron everywhere now, in 
America, and almost everywhere in England, as if that were the 
remarkable part of Byron. 

“ Lions !—One shilling for gentlemen : sixpence for others.” A 
capital idea—who would not be a gentleman at a shilling a-head! I 
hope to see it in use where, tosee a gentleman—to say nothing of being a 
gentleman, would cost more than a shilling—wherever that may be. 

“ Mail guard.”—Of course I had never seen a mail guard before ; 
and of course I mistook him for a military man, with his large red 
coat, and his free swaggering air, both of which brought our back- 
wood-militia captains before me, in full dress. Nor had I ever seen a 
coach—with lading or luggage, (we say, baggage or plunder,) or 
passengers on the top—women, with their petticoats flying in the 
wind, a yard or two above the heads of people in the street: nor had 
I ever seen a female, with a modest look, or with any sort of look, I 
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might say, clambering up, over the wheels of a coach, and the heads 
of the men, to seat herself on the top of it. 

“ Clumsy English boots.”—In America, some years ago, it was very 
common for people to import their shoes and boots, and hats from 
England—yea, their coats and their breeches, ready made, if they 
were at all curious in their wardrobe. Not more than twelve years 
ago, a large trade was carried on, to my knowledge, in these articles ; 
but of late, we have begun to perceive, that, with English leather, and 
English cloth, and English workmen, we may make very tolerable coats 
and shoes—in spite of the democratic atmosphere of America; and 
that, with English sole leather—and a Philadelphia upper leather, 
we may manage to make very tolerable boots in America. Be that 
as it may, however, the boots of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
are now quite equal to the boots of England—those of Baltimore 
much more beautiful, though not half so strong; those of Philadel- 
phia, much the same as those of this country; and those of Boston, 
ditto. WhenI saw the heavy, shapeless, awkward boots of Liverpool, 
you may judge of my surprise. But—in Liverpool, the boots are 
made for the town: the town for the boots; and both for the atmos- 
phere, which T take to be one half mud, or something worse, and the 
other half drizzle, steam and smoke. 

Thus much for the memoranda quoted above. They will suffice to 
show the value of my reflections at every step. But I have omitted, 
I see, two or three things, which are worth notice, before I leave this 
part of my story. In the first place,I had no such difficulty in walk- 
ing after I came ashore, as I was told I should have. I walked as 
well then as I do now—(not saying much for myself, perhaps.) 
Again—I had no such appetite as I had prepared for: prepared, I 
say, for I had been to sea for ten or twelve days before, you know, 
and my mouth watered—waters now, when I think of the pure pleasure 
that I had (I am perfectly serious) in eating a meal, the first meal 
after I got ashore.—I can see the fresh eggs now; the new bread, the 
new butter, the fried chicken, the whortle-berry pie, and the rest of 
the fare. By my faith, if it were not for the recollection of that meal, 
I should have no idea of the pleasure that one may take in eating. I 
was perfectly happy—perfectly; and yet I was neither starving, nor 
hungry, till I saw the food before me. 

I should observe here, that I was very much gratified by the beha- 
viour of the custom-house people, from the highest to the lowest, at 
Liverpool. They did their duty, to be sure—but they did a part of 
it, as if it were irksome to their British feeling, to be on the watch 
for petty frauds, or to rummage among papers, books, and foul linen 
for contraband stuff. I might have smuggled, perhaps, if I would, 
for having, by the officer’s leave, taken a shirt or two, and a few papers 
with me, before my trunks were proved, I offered him the parcel to 
examine, but he forbore; and yet, I saw my companion hauled up, 
arn oa kegs gan, ‘o smuggle a hand of tobacco. Perhaps 

y y the eye, whether’a man should be searched—or, 
perhaps, by the sway of his hat, or the look of his pockets; for my 
_— ery cd aff to carry the tobacco ashore in his hat. How- 
te. Soe fs. a ee no smuggler, and I escaped a search: while 

sgier, and was not only searched, but caught. He was 
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an Englishman. Our officers in America have the reputation of being 
too liberal. Perhaps they are—but they cannot behave better than 
the officers of Liverpool did. 

Now to finish what I have to say in this quarter, article by article. 
Equestrian statue of George I1I.—with kilts and a hat, I believe: horse 
carricatured—neck too thick, nose concave, chest far too broad, legs too 
small, head ditto; a copy from the antique—of which—the devil take 
the horses of sculpture—they are not horses, they are ideal creatures ; 
and so too are the men, the women—the very dogs. Talk about nature— 
why, there is hardly a square inch of real nature in the whole collection 
of the Elgin marbles. Who ever saw a horse, or a dog, or a woman if 
you will, or a man, or a babe, like the absurd creatures of Greek poetry ? 
They are marble—nothing but marble ; anything but flesh; anything 
but life; anything but nature. Ifa brave man had a straight nose, 
all the way of a thickness, why, every god and every hero, was per- 
fectly sure to have a nose of that particular shape, carricatured. So 
with every feature, and so with every limb. This, with the Greeks 
would be well enough, to be sure, considering how they regarded their 
statuary of “ gods, and godlike men.” But how absurd for an artist 
now, whose trade is portraiture, not poetry; who is to get his bread 
by copying what he sees alive—not in marble, nor on the canvass—not 
by portraying what he might wish to see ;—-how absurd for him to be 
studying, day after day, and year after year, the demigod population 
of antiquity. This head is out of drawing they say—out of drawing ! 
though it be the very counterpart of the original: therefore not worthy 
of praise. For my part, I should like to see a head in drawing—a 
pair of eyes alike; or a nose in the middle of the face. I never saw 
one yet—I never shall, I dare say, Of course, therefore, when a 
portrait is to be made of such a face—the painter is to make it in 
drawing; the sculptor is to finish the work of God Almighty, and 
correct his errors. Do they know, or do they not know,—the 
people who teach this absurdity,—that in all the works of nature— 
in all—there is the beauty of imperfection to be met with; a beauty, 
which, if it be lost in the copy, makes that copy of no value? Why 
do we know, at a glance, that a head is ideal—a head in clay, ora 
head by a painter? Because of a certain artificial air—a perfection, 
which is not the perfection of nature. The eyes of a woman are too 
large; the mouth too large, (I love a generous mouth,) and so the 
artist, in making a copy, chooses to improve them, by the law of the 
school, the Venus de Medicis, or some other marble monster. What 
is the consequence? Why, the head is neither one thing nor another. 
Is it truth?—no. Poetry ?—no. What is it? A failure; acentaur; a 
hypogriff. Observe you—Why is it that we can tell if a man have a 
wig on, though we never saw him before? We know that if a wig be 
made, it is made as much like the natural head of hair as possible ; 
and yet we discover the wig ata glance. How careful sheuld we be 
in a copy from life then, if there be such delicate and perfect harmony 
in the works of nature, that even a wig on a stranger may be detected ! 
How careful should we be, in copying nature, to give the very tinge of 
the hair; the very hue of the eyes. To improve the beauty of either, 
is to fail; to give up a natural, for an ideal beauty. 

We have no equestrian statues in America; and I believe no statues 
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whatever, except one or two of wood, one of plaster, and one (a capital 
affair, L confess) by Capillano, a figure of Liberty, 4 of Cybele, or 
of somebody else, on the top of a monument at Baltimore. It will 
not be so, long, I hope; for the Bostonians have ordered a statue of 
their Deliverer, by Chantry (and a very good statue it is too, and very 
like, though rather too mild, and rather too young.) Of course, 
therefore, the rival cities of the Union, will be trying to out-do the 
fostonians, and we may hope for large orders before long. This 
rivalry is my chief hope. Twenty-four large separate communities 
all striving with each other (no matter why) in the work of improve- 
ment, will be sure todo a world of good in progress of time. We 
have lately had a case; that of La Fayette. I do believe that, but 
for this rivalry, there would have been no such doings about him, in 
America. Something I allow for his title; much for his great worth: 
but I allow forty times more to jealousy of each other. No city would 
be outdone by any other city, and if the marquis had been received 
quietly at first, he would have been received quietly to the last, I 
dare say. America has never yet produced a sculptor ; but she has pro- 
duced a variety of good, and a few capital painters; and yet, of the two, 
it were more easy to be a great sculptor than agreat painter. Would you 
have the proof? Youshall: a word or two may serve to convince you. 
Look at the hand of your neighbour. If you were called upon to 
copy it in clay, or on paper, which would you prefer; and in which 
way would you make it most like a hand? I suppose that you are 
neither a sculptor nor a painter, of course. Again—Would it not be 
easier to represent body, with body moulded by the touch, than by 
shadow and light, on a smooth plain surface? The painter has to 
begin very nearly where the sculptor has to leave off. <A perfect 
drawing is made (several drawings, I should say) by the sculptor. 
One copies the drawing with clay; the other so as to give to the 
shadow all the effect of substance. Ergo—I hope to see sculpture as 
common over sea, as painting is now. 

Went to the Circus, and saw a man, not a large man either,* 
balance a pair of carriage wheels upon his chin, a pile of swords, 
muskets, &c, and afterwards lie down and rise up, not only with these 
things, but with a ladder upon which a child (of nine or ten years of 
age, I dare say) had climbed; that is, he balanced the ladder, which 
was ten feet high, on his chin, with the child at the top; and, if I do 
not mistake, lay down with them, and rose up with them, still on his 
chin. We have no such feats in our country; though we have men 
of prodigious bodily power. They are not exercised—have not been 
hitherto; but they will be hereafter. Gymnasticks are now intro- 
duced, and we may live to see a race of giants, in the woods, or along 
the sea-shores of America. 

Blind Asylum.—I was much gratified here. The institution is 
worthy of a people, who are a proverb among the nations for their 
charity. Real subterranean music. Was told that the poor blind 
creatures, to whom the light of day could be of no use, and who, if 
they took a street or a thoroughfare above-ground, might be subject 
to a thousand casualties on their way to church, were provided with 





* His name was A. Benjamin, 
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a subterranean passage to it.’ The singing was very good, (I am no 
judge, by the way,) very pleasant ; and I persuaded myself, so pecu- 
liar, that I should have known it for the music of the blind, or the 
bereaved in some way, if it had passed by me in a solitude, or on the 
water. Sermon very fair; plain, judicious, and without show: clergy- 
man called upon the great body of those who had gone away from the 
church, because of this or that peculiar ceremony, to follow the 
example of Christ, who conformed to the ceremonies and ritual 
of the Jews about him with scrupulous care, though such ritual 
and ceremonies were a departure from the practice of their fathers— 
nay, though they were a departure from the law ; as where, instead of 
sitting at the table, at the: feast of the Passover, as they were com- 
manded, they were in the habit of either sitting or lying. A fair hit 
for the sectarian. 

The blind thread their needles with the tongue; but no case had 
occurred of their being able to distinguish colours by the touch. 

Heard of a preacher, who was thought to be another Saint Paul, 
for the beauty and power of his language. N.B.—Here, as in America, 
every city, every town, every little neighbourhood, has a Saint Paul 
of its own, I dare say. So having a wish to hear a good specimen of 
British pulpit oratory, I packed off to church. The Rev. Mr. Raffles 
(that was the name) gave us a very good speech: it was eloquent ; 
and he was very much in earnest, believing what he said, or the 
greater part of what he said, I am sure. Feeble voice, but well 
managed ; pathetic, a failure; *twould’nt do. A sketch of his argu- 
ment will be a curiosity: if not now, if not here—at least in America, 
at least hereafter. Christ died—therefore Christ sinned; or was 
answerable for the sin of others. He was forsaken of God—perished 
with malefactors—sweated blood—was no martyr—died without con- 
solation—the face of Jehovah darkened. Ergo—Before Abraham 
was,1 am—that is, he, Christ, was the dread Jehovah; and so the 
Jews understood him to say; and therefore they took up stones to 
cast at him; and he, knowing how they understood him, did not 
undeceive them. Now, either nz, Christ, was the most wicked and 
desperate impostor, and all that he said was impiety and blasphemy, 
for he made himself equal with God ; or he was, of a truth, Jehovah— 
the object of all the magnificent rites and splendid ceremonies, con- 
tinued by nation after nation, through century after century, the sub- 
stance of the shadows of the Mosaic dispensation, the—the—the, &e. 
&e. Now all this would be very well; and a proof not only of power, 
but of ingenuity and courage, if the whole substance of it had not 
been abstracted by Mr. R. from a letter published in the form of a 
journal, by S. Brackburn, a preacher of a different faith, I believe ; 
and abstracted by Mr. R. without acknowledgment. 

Behaviour of the people new to me: no banging of pew-doors or 
seats; no indecent hurry in getting away, after the benediction was 
delivered ; no spitting on the floor; no anxiety to escape. Cast-iron 
pillars; the first I had ever seen. I did not see the cast-iron church, 
though I am told there is one at Liverpool. Wretched music. 

N.B.—Called upon to make my own tea; never heard of such a 
thing in America. Would as soon think of washing my own teacups, 
or sweeping the hearth, or snuffing the candle, or carrying tea and 
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bread and butter round to a small party, as I have seen the well-bred 
of this country do. With us—we either sit at the table, or keep 
servants, or give no parties; we do not make waiters of the gentlemen, 
or expect them either to make tea, to serve it, or to hand the kettle. 
So much for first impressions. Had I omitted to make a note of this, 
when the surprise that I felt was new to me, the recollection would 
have escaped. me entirely; and I never should have thought of the 
matter again, till I got back to America perhaps, and saw myself 
beset with a servant or two, black, white, or grey, waiting at my 
elbow, or at the door (but always within hearing) to catch my cup, 
and that of my neighbours, every one of whom could reach the table 
by stretching his arm. A plague on the habit which requires one to 
be for ever on the watch at a social party, lest he may be surprised 
into doing the duty of a menial. In America we dine, upon the 
average, at half-past one, or two, throughout the whole country—here 
and there at three; and at Washington, a part of the year, while 
Congress are sitting, at five. Our tea, therefore, is a meal: we heve 
cakes, preserves, hot rolls, chipped beef, or chipped venison, without 
tea; and at the North, pies. A great variety of dishes that I see here 
every day of my life, are never seen there. We know little of the 
pleasures of the table, in America; but more of this hereafter. 

St. Luke—a church of the modern Gothic, (such-as it was,) the 
first approach to the Gothic that I had ever seen; for with us, we call 
that Gothic for which we can find no other name; as at New 
Hlaven, (Connecticut,) where they have a church with wooden fili- 
gree work, painted and sanded so as to resemble free-stone. That 
goes for your true Gothic, at New Haven. 

By particular desire, peeped into the rooms over the Exchange, or 
somewhere else ; I forget where: the Wellington rooms; very superb 
—very. Superior to the Argyll rooms. Picture of George III., by 
Lawrence: a capital affair: the third or fourth picture that I had 
seen of his. We have a few in America, all of which are studied— 
exactly as they should not be. Sir 'T. L. is tawdry; and his pictures 
are the perfection of art—of artifice, I should say; not of nature. 
So courtly is he—and so courtly are they; so adroit is the flattery 
of which he is so prodigal, and so willing is everybody to be flattered 
by him, that his pictures, beautiful as they are, and -much alike as 
they are, will never do to be hung up alongside of their originals, nor 
in a place where they are likely to meet. “ All his men are actors: 
and all his women” I will not say what. So said a severe 
critic; and bitter as the speech is, there is a world of truth in it. 
Perhaps—and I have now seen every good picture that he has painted 
here for a great while—perhaps the very best—(after the Hamlet of 
his youth, a copy of which is at Carlton house, or Hampton court, 
or Windsor—the original, I'd swear, at Dulwich)—the very best 
picture that he ever painted, is that of Wellington, (the Duke of 
Wellington, I should say, | suppose,) exhibited last year at Somerset 
house. An admirable picture—trne as death—every part of a piece 
—the flesh—the drapery—the sky—the attitude—every thing. So 
direct—so grave—so unpretending. It is a picture about which pos- 
terity will be bothered, a few, I guess; for though the handling be 
that of Sir T, L. the picture is above him. The drapery is the best 
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in the world—I never saw such a piece of cloth—I could swear to 
the maker’s name—the shop, by the by. There was a picture of the 
Duke of Clarence, by Shee; the first I had ever scen by the artist, 
whose manner is like that of Rembrandt Peale, of America; though 
Shee indulges in red shadows, and Jabours yet more than Peale. © 

Botanical Garden.—Of this worthy institution, which covers a deal 
of ground, I have nothing to say; for two reasons: 1. I know nothing 
of botany. 2. It is pretty well known that I know nothing of botany. 
Are you satisfied ? : 

A very worthy man, after a long talk upon religious matters, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, Unitarianism, &c. &c. mistakes me for one of 
the cloth; draws me aside; and (having already discovered that I 
am a New-Englander) assures me that New England scholarship is 
above par at Liverpool—trade brisk—prices looking up; and then 
observes, that there is a vacancy in a Unitarian society there, with a 
pretty fairsalary, four hundred pounds a year; and that, if I know any- 
body (looking at me with a steady look)—anybody (I catch my 
breath,) anybody from that part of the world, who might be disposed, 
and qualified for the trust, why—there would be no harm, perhaps, 
in saying so. I bowed. What more could I have done? What less ? 

I began to reflect on the offer. Who should say to what I might 
be reduced? In the commonwealth of Literature, where was my 
hope? I might go farther and fare worse. I bethought myself anew 
of what I had said: and I came to the conclusion, that a summary 
view of the two doctrines, which I had supplied him with, was what 
led him astray. “ The whole difference,” quoth I, with a grave air, 
like that of Ephraim Jenkinson, in the Vicar of Wakefield, where he 
talked about the cosmogony or creation of the world, “ between the 
Unitarians and the Trinitarians, I take to be this. Both agree that 
God’s nature is incomprehensible: his mode of existence altogether 
incomprehensible. But, while both say this—one party call upon 
the other to prove how he exists; in what mode: and the other party 
insist on proving that he does exist in a particular way, after a par- 
ticular mode. The first are the Unitarians; the latter the Trini- 
tarians. The former will not believe in three Gods, without proof; 
and the latter insist on proving it; while both agree, that what one 
party undertakes to comprehend, is incomprehensible; and that what 
the other party calls for an explanation of, is, in its very nature, inexpli- 
cable. The Unitarian is very well satisfied about the existence of a 
God, but he does not know, nor pretend to know, in what shape he 
exists; whether in the shape of one person or of three persons ; and 
he will not believe that he exists in the shape of three persons, without 
proof. The Trinitarian (after admitting that God’s mode of exis- 
tence is incomprehensible) insists upon comprehending that mode, 
and in making his brother comprehend it also; for he maintains that 
God exists in the shape of three—three persons—or three spirits—or, 
three what you please; he being a believer, and satisfied with his 
belief, there is no need of precision here. 

Complimented on my English, by a downright Cumberland Jassie, 
who tells me that I speak the “ most properest” of anybody she has 
ever met with from our country; nay, that “ she'd ’a thought” I had 
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been brought up here, “ yer knaw.” Used to think the Americans 
were “ blarck.” 

Sympathy with the tale of a chambermaid, who had been crossed in 
love (I take her own words for it.)—Never knew the use of a chamber- 
maid before. Prodigious comfort—a small neat room—a large neat 
bed—a good sea-coal fire—and a pretty girl to show you up—and, if 
you will have it so, to tuck you in after you are up. We have no 
chambermaids in America—none that are visible, I mean—they keep 
out of the way there; no barmaids—no nighteaps—and very little soap. 
Having heard that here, instead of masters hiring servants, the 
servants hire the masters, I popped the question to the girl that did 
for me, as they call it here. She gave ten shillings a week for her 
place—twenty-six pounds, or 115t% dollars a year, about double the 
price that would have been paid her in America; and yet she was 
able to pay it, for she received more than fifty pounds a year—and 
had received, when she was at the head of a huge establishment, 
nearly two hundred and fifty pounds a year. 

Painting. —Roscoe’s collection.—After the ove rthrow of this high- 
minded man, the pride of a class who have reason to be proud for 
their integrity, their wisdom, and their liberality—the merchants of 
Great Britain—his pictures were bought in the lump for one thousand 
pounds, by a public institution at Liverpool. They are not showy— 
they are not even costly pictures—they are hardly to be regarded as 
gems, according to the gibberish of the day. And yet I have seldom 
or never experienced more deep and serious pleasure than I did, while 
I stood before them. They are among the earliest specimens of the 
Greek, the Italian, the German, and the French schools; and as a 
body of work, are so much of a piece with what we see now from 
China and a part of India, that I should have taken them at first for 
Chinese pictures of an early period. They are small, without shadow 
or perspective, and occasionally dropped with touches of gold; some 
of them were, I should say—I speak now from memory. There was a 
metallic lustre, and a smoothness too, in several ; exactly such as we 
perceive now in the pictures of China. There was a little picture 
ype inches by twelve) by Simone megan al re! eal he 
did Laura, to please Petrarch,) said to have been painted in 1384 or 
in 1444, (but Simone Memni died in 1345;) two hundred guineas had 
been offered for it: others by Giotto (in fresco—he, of whom the story 
of the circle, struck by a single stroke of the hand, is told; a very 
foolish story, though repeated every day; now of Appelles, and now of 
poor Giotto,) between 1277 and 1336; by Camaldese (a perfect Chinese 
affair) 1350, &c. &e. By the way—this reminds me that I have been 
sadly perplexed heretofore in guessing out the geme that are to be met 
with in every collection of our day. And as J have, with due modesty 
be it spoken, discovered a rule or two, which I dare say would be of 
= use to the youthful connoisseur, I may as well insert them here. 
cian be gg ° myer: to the oldest er | richest frames—they are 
aad vekod Wee, re nis in the room—Rule 2. Of these oldest 

robably th » Girect your eye to the smallest first, for they are 
P . o e best of their class —Rule 3. Always direct your attention 
o such of this class (frame and size included) as hang opposite your 
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eye. Collectors know where_and how to bestow their gems. You 
never see a good small picture hung up higher than your nose; nor 
below your breast.—Rule 4. Never talk of Correggio, Titian, the 
Caracci, &c.&c.—the time for that has gone by; all you have to do 
now, is to speak in a mild, peremptory, off-hand way, and always with 
a show of decision.—Rule 5. Never buy a catalogue, nor look at one; it 
is as much as your character is worth, if you are surrounded by old pic- 
tures. But in every such case you are to speak, and if you do not speak, 
you are to look, not only as if you feel no curiosity about the painters, 
but as if you are able to read their names in their work at a glance. 
—Rule 6. Never follow the showman ; do not even appear to regard 
him, but contrive to overhear him nevertheless, or to be nigh the elbow 
of a judge—be sure that he is a judge though, else you may get yourself 
into an awkward scrape, if you persevere.—Rule 7. Observe, the moment 
you get into the gallery (but do not appear to observe it) whether the 
names of the painters are stuck upon their pictures. If they are, you 
have only to keep away, and having assured yourself that you read them 
aright, contrive to pronounce them here and there in a careless way, as 
you go by the pictures. Ah!—fine Claude that,very fine! you may say, 
at the National Gallery; or—God bless me! that’s a Raffaelle, I’d 
swear that’s a Raffaelle ! as you enter the room, if you have been there 
before, which is the better plan, or as you pass from the outer to the 
inner room, if you have not been there before. If the names are not 
on the pictures, you have another course to pursue—(see Rule 5.)— 
Rule 8, Having ascertained, no matter how, that a certain picture is 
by a certain &rtist, you are to stand aloof, with your right foot a little 
advanced, and your body inclined toward the picture; but instead of 
examining it, you are to carry your eye slowly along the wall from 
right to left, and back, and then to the opposite wall, just opposite the 
picture at which you are supposed to be looking; and there is a great 
probability that you discover a match frame for it; if so, you have ,a 
chance for a capital hit. You may be sure that it is a picture by the 
same artist, or a picture supposed to be by the same artist—one of a 
pair. Having satisfied yourself so far—suppose the picture at which 
you have been looking to be a Brueghel or a Teniers, you are then to 
saunter about until you see a group collected near the fellow to it, 
when you will approach by accident, and being taken by surprise, will 
ery out—Ah, very fair! very fair indeed! nice bit o’ work; Brueghel 
is always Brueghel! or, Davy Teniers! Davy Teneirs! are ye there 
Davy? What a Proteus that fellow is? Davy the younger, I mean. 
—Rule 9. Contrive to go alone at your first visit if possible; and to 
get thoroughly acquainted not only with the. names and the places of 
the pictures, but with the pictures themselves, (for pictures may change 
places, you know, and you may be led into a serape, if you trust only 
to the names and localities,) before you go with anybody else; and 
after that, go when you may, you are always to go for the first time. 
This I take to be a golden rule for the connoisseur. | 

Now, for the want of no more knowledge than I have exhibited in 
the above nine brief rules, I have seen very clever eritics played the 
devil with, at an exhibition; while, with it, anybody may be a critic. 
By the way—I have omitted one Bs It is this: You are not only to 
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be decided, but you are to be severe, and smart if you can. Block- 
heads are satisfied with anything they see—the ignorant with whatever 
ic new, Wise men see faults everywhere. Ergo, the more faults you 
see, the wiser you are. You are never to be satisfied, therefore. 

I might give a rule or two about music, dancing, &. Xe. or even 
about eating ; but really I have no heart for such labour now, though 
I see men eating of dishes every day, which they never saw before, 
and might have escaped, if they had waited awhile, and seen how 
others managed ; so,in music—how often do we see a well-bred youth 
irretrievably dashed, for the want of a little every-day tact, when he 
happens to be near a lady at a piano,—he without being able to dis- 
tinguish one note from another, and she expecting him to turn the 
leaves. The blockhead! why is he there? but being once there, he 
must never back out. He would betray himself beyond the hope of 
mercy if he did; no, no—a little good play might save him. For 
example—there are words to the music, or there are not. If there 
are, he has only to stoop over the lady, follow the words till she comes 
near the bottom of the page, as near as he can afford, and then he is 
either to speak to somehody, step back hastily to let some one 
pass, or to go round the other side to remove or to snuff the candle, 
taking care the moment he sees the lady lift her hand from the keys, 
or another person reach toward the book, to reach toward it also, with 
a brief apology, as—I beg your pardon. This, if adroitly managed, 
will save the veriest boor that ever wandered upon the edge ofa 
musical precipice. But if there be no words to the music, he must 
play a more cautious game. To be safe, he must keep a little farther 
off, on the opposite side of the lady, (to her left,) and wait there for the 
hand to be lifted, when he will beg her pardon, as before. Perhaps 
he may be suspected—perhaps, I say—though there is hardly one 
chance in a million; but if he should, how shall he escape* What 
if the lady, being asked by him or by another to play a particular 
tune, plays another instead of it, or plays over one that she has played 
before, or is suspected of doing so, what has he to do? The case you 
perceive is a very critical one ; for the truth is, that he may not know, 
and he may only suspect her of the fraud—he may not be able to 
judge ; and, while he supposes that she has been playing a trick with 
him, it may be that she has been playing the very tune required ; what 
shallhe do? He has only to look a little arch—and bow, and thank 
her; after which he will avoid a conversation with her. If she has 
been playing a trick, this will defeat her; she will be afraid of him— 
of you, reader, if you are ignorant of music—of you ; she will think 
that she has mistaken your knowledge; that you discovered the trick, 
and were too well bred to charge her with it; and her dear friends 
will enjoy her mortification. But, if she has dealt fairly with you, 
what then? what do you lose by keeping aloof? Nothing. 

_ Let us go back a page or two. We have no collection of pictures 
in America worthy of regard, save that belonging to Joseph Buona- 
parte, who has been of great use there. We are turning a few of the 
erg of Europe to account in America. Joseph Buonaparte is 
rs hh a ae of princes about him. A nephew of Napoleon 

» the child of Miss Pattison by her husband, Mr. Jerome Buo- 
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naparté, who, after making her Mrs. Buonaparte, left her in the pride 
of her beauty, to shift for herself, (not Mrs. Pattison, now Marchioness 
of Wellesley.) The ex-Emperor of Mexico's wife is there ; one of the 
Murat’s, if no more, is there—all citizens, or professing to be citizens, 
and all living in a very snug way. Charles Lucian Buonaparte has 
just become the Editor of a magnificent work on Ornithology, a con- 
tinuation of Wilson’s Ornithology. All this—to say nothing of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, George Gordon Lord Byron, Booth, Kean, and 
Mathews, all of whom had a desire, and spoke freely, of becoming 
natives, and one (Booth) did become so, I believe, were enough to 
make our people brag. Talk of Dionysius of Syracuse—whipping 
boys for a livelihood. Pha! pha! But we have a few small, private 
collections, with a few capital specimens of the second-rate masters ; 
and here and there, it may be, a picture of the second-rate class, by 
the first-rate masters. How could we have more, with no princes, 
no nobility, no men of over-grown wealth, save a few that have got 
their wealth by commerce—men of little or no education? how could 
we hope to have, what, before we could have, we must have outbidden 
all the kings, princes, and nobility of Europe? <A few good pictures 


we have; but, generally speaking, those that we brag of are the good © 


pictures of poor masters, the poor pictures of good masters, or doubtful, 
or anonymous pictures. Nevertheless, we have two academies, (at New 
York and Sawing ene and three or four annual exhibitions ; one at 
Baltimore, one at Philadelphia, one at New York, and, perhaps, one at 
Boston. But we have no life academy, no sculptors, not even a 
dealer in casts, nora man able to take a cast of a limb; so that Ame- 
rican historical painters, like Alston, Peale, Morse, Vanderlyn, T. Sully, 
Stewart, (and so it would be with Leslie, Newton, West, (William,) if 
they were in America,) have to do, whatever they do, by guess work, 
in a degree, or by borrowing the time of their neighbours. How they 
have been able to do so much, with no opportunity for consultation or 
enquiry, with no academies till of late, no patronage, no hope, is 
wonderful. What they may do hereafter, now that they have acade- 
mies, and are beginning to associate, and get together a body of casts, 
in every part of the union—with the pride of the people awake, and 
patronage open to them of the most profitable kind, (that which 
rewards them through a public exhibition,) what they may do here- 
after with all this to encourage them, is not for me to conjecture. I 
have a hope that I dare not — of now. It would do them no good. 
—it might do them a mischief. N. 


P.S.—One day or other, it is quite possible that I may continue 
this comparative view of Great Britain with America, under this or 
some other shape or title. I have much to say—much that I intended 
to say and have not said, though I have said much that I did not 
mean to say. But enough at present. I have other fish to fry. 
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THE DUTIES OF SUBJECTS TOWARDS THEIR MONARCH, FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION, AND EXERCISE IN READING, OF THE SECOND 
CLASS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.* 


Tuts curious school-book will give our countrymen a better idea of 
the real state and condition of the Italian subjects of Austria, than 
three thick volumes of political discourses, two large quartos of 
travels, five-and-twenty pamphlets on Italy, together with three articles 
in the Edinburgh Review, and one speech in Parliament by Mr. 
Brougham. It has been said, that all Englishmen, Whig or Tory, 
become Carbonari in Italy; that considering how large a portion of our 
landed interest resides in that fair but unfortunate country, this fact 
may appear a little surprising:—read the Austrian Political Catechism, 
and the mystery is cleared up. It is a work scarcely known in this 
country: we believe there are not more than two copies of it in Great 
Britain. 

We have selected only such passages as appeared to us the most 
striking, and have translated them as literally as the difference of idiom 
permitted. The Catechism is divided into thirteen heads :—1. Of our 
superiors.—2. Of the authority of our superiors.—3. Of the duties 
of subjects in general—4. Of the obligation of subjects to honour 
their sovereign—5. Of the duty of fidelity—6. Of the duty of 
obedience.—7. Of the duty of paying taxes——8. Of the duties of 
subjects in time of war—9. Of the duties of soldiers —10. Of 
perjury among soldiers.—11. Of the punishment of deserters —1J2. Of 
the duties of deserters —13. Of love of our country. 

The word superiors is used in the sense of authorities, as appears 
by the first question and answer. 

Q. What is meant by superiors ? 

_ A. By superiors are meant, those persons who are set over others, and have the 
right and the power to make laws, all te chastise those who transgress them. And 
therefore superiors are also called authorities, (Potesta.) 

The drift of this first chapter is merely to show, that society could 
not hold together without superiors; which, taking it in this sense, we 
question whether even the staunchest Co-operative will dispute. 

_ The second chapter shows the nature and depth of the enquiries 
into the origin of political institutions, which are sanctioned by the 
Emperor of Austria. 


Q- a a authorities received their power ? 
. Authorities have received their power from God. 
Q. How do we know this? es " 
A. From the Holy Scripture. 


Then follow seven questions, and as many answers, pointing out the 
passages in Scripture available to the end pon pears 
10. Q. Have all rulers their power from God ? 


A. Yes; allrulers, whether th , i =* 
election, have their power from Got { Que hans en 5 or attain it by 


11. Q. Why have emperors, kings, and other authorities, their ~adie from God ? 


* Doveri dei Sudditi verso il loro Monarca : : : ss as 
nella seconda classe dell ca; per istruzione ed esercizio di Lettura 
pwr elle scuole Elementari. , 1824, Dalla imperiale e regia 
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A. Emperors, kings, and other authorities have their power from God, because they 
hold the place of God upon earth. 

12. Q. Does not God himself govern the world ? 

A. Certainly, God governs the world ; but as he is invisible, he has appointed in his 
place kings and princes who may be seen, and in this manner he governs by their 
means. 

14. Q. Does God confer a benefit upon us in giving us Christian and good rulers 


and superiors ? 
A. Yes; it is one of the greatest of divine mercies to give us Christian and good 


rulers and superiors. Such are those under whom we have the good fortune to live ; and 
therefore we ought incessantly to pray for the long life and long reign of our most beloved 
sovereign. 

This, be it observed, is not a matter subject to chance or change.— 
“Such are those,” is to stand in secula seculorum; so that “good 
fortune” does not seem to be the best chosen expression in the world. 

“ Christian and good rulers” are a part of the established order of 
nature in Austro-Lombardy. To be sure, we talk of the good fortune 
of living in a good climate ;—but the consequence denoted by “ and 
therefore,” is still liable to some objection. As every ruler is for the 
time being a “ Christian and good ruler,” we ought to pray for the 
long life of this present ruler. Why ? when another equally “ Christian 
and good” is sure to follow. 

Section III. contains a twaddling, but otherwise unobjectionable, 
description of the classes of contadini and cittadini, country-people 
and citizens, and of their respective duties. 

Section IV. is not to be skipped so lightly. It is rich in assertion 
and in argument. | 

4. Q. In what manner ought sovereigns to be honoured? 

A. Sovereigns ought to be honoured in the same manner as parents. 

5. Q. Why ought we to honour sovereigns in the same manner as we honour our 
parents ? 

A. We ought to honour sovereigns as we honour our parents, because sovereigns are 
the fathers of their subjects. 

6. Q. What are sovereigns called ? 

A. They are called the fathers of their people. 

7. Q. Why are they called fathers of their people ? 

A. They are called fathers of their people, because they take the same care for the good 
of their subjects, as a good father takes for that of his own children. 

8. Q. Is it sufficient to give external signs of respect to sovereigns, bowing before 
them, and doing such-like acts ? 

A. This is not sufficient: God wills that we should honour sovereigns with our 
hearts, respecting and loving them, wishing them a long life and a happy reign, pray- 
ing to the Lord for them, submitting ourselves obediently to their commands. 

Yes—for we imagine the fathers of their people would give them 
little thanks for their good wishes and prayers, if they did not bring 
forth fruit. The latter clause is discreetly tacked to the preceding 
ones. 

The propositions contained and implied in the following question 
and answer, would exhibit rather an odd chain of reasoning, if logically 
arranged. 

12. Q. Why ought we to pray for sovereigns ? 

A. We peer bed sah cv rae igns, in order that we may live a quiet and tranquil 
life, in piety and chastity. ! ! 

The 15th proposition is, alas! not so very absurd; but, supposing 
“ the sword” to fall into other hands, what then ? 


15. Q. Why ought we to fear sovereigns ? 
A, Because God bas put the sword in their hands. 


19. Q. How do we sin against the duty of honouring our sovereign ? 
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A. We sin against it by wishing any harm or disaster to befall the sovereign, by 
murmuring against him, or despising him. . 

The next section opens in a way to content the most zealous life- 
and-fortune-man breathing. Nothing, indeed, can go beyond it. We 
rather like the frankness of it. ‘The gracious monarch does not affect 
to throw even the flimsiest veil over his demands, so that his subjects 
are at least apprized that they have nothing they can call their own. 

bjects to behave towards their sovereign ? 
A. cn oe + towards their sovereign as faithful servants behave to 


their master. : 

2. Q. Why ought subjects to behave like servants ? _ 

A. Subjects ought to behave like servants, because the sovereign 1s their master, and 
has power, not only over their property, but over their lives. 


In the following question, the dexterity with which sovereign is 
identified with country, is to be admired. This sort of begging the 
question is perhaps, however, too common to meet with all the ap- 
plause which it deserves as an instrument for confusing and mis- 
leading. 

5. Q. What are the obligations of subjects when designs dangerous to the sovereign 
and the country are on foot ? 


A. When such designs are on foot, those subjects who have any cognizance of them 
are bound to denounce them, and to cause others to denounce them to the sovereign. 


Last, but not least, follows the grand and faithful ally—the 
church. 

7. Q. What have unfaithful subjects to dread ? 

A. Unfaithful subjects, although their disloyalty should remain hidden from men, have 
to fear the temporal and eternal punishments of God. 

The same instrument is called into action again in the next section— 
indeed, how can it ever be long lost sight of ? Where we cannot force 
—try, at least, to frighten; the attempt will, probably, succeed, and 
can do no harm. 

2. Q. Is disobedience a sin ? 

A. Without doubt disobedience is a sin; and in case the thing commanded is of 
great moment, (to whom?) disobedience is a deadly sin. 

7. Q. Are subjects bound to obey even wicked sovereigns ? 


A. Yes; subjects are bound to obey not only good, but wicked sovereigns. 

Certainly—it is a question with which they have nothing to do. 
The effect of the government upon their own welfare, is a matter 
equally unworthy their consideration, as is here demonstrated. 


10. Q. Are subjects bound to obey, even when obedience is injurious to them ? 


_A. Yes, certainly ; subjects are bound to obey, although obedience should be inju- 
nous to them, and should cause them loss of pro ° 


11, Q. Why ought subjects to obey even in such cases ? 
A. Subjects ought to obey, even in such cases, because the prosperity of their country 


requires it. 
Vm a Oa a of a aay to obey the sovereign ? 
. Subjects t to j i j 
PR bjec Raat y the sovereign in the self-same manner as children ought 
The means of rewarding being scarce, or, to say the least, limited in 
this world, recourse is prudently had to another; draughts upon that 
bank being issued to any amount by Pope and Co. without any fear of 
their being dishonoured here, whatever may happen hereafter. 


16. Q. What consideration ought to stimula i ign ? 
A. The consideration of the ict whch aed iad be obedient to the sovereign ? 


17. Q. In what manner does God recom nse th i bjects 
A. God rewards the obedience of subjects with paar eb 





ne 
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Temporal blessings—i. e. places, pensions, livings, bishoprics, 
&c. &c.; this is applying the stock in hand of the matter of reward as 
far as it will go; i. e. to the few: for the many—the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water, to whom it would not be safe to promise 
much else—remains eternal life in Heaven, which his Imperial Majesty 
is not likely to get into any scrape by promisings, ince, if unfortunately 
there should happen to be any disappointment in the sequel, it is 
probable the applications to him for fulfilment will not be very trou- 
blesome. 

The seventh section opens with a delicious natveté, which our 
English seems to us to destroy, or, at any rate to impair. 


1. D. I sudditi sono eglino obbligati a pagare i tributi al loro sovrano ? 
R. Senza dubbio. 

1. Q. Are subjects bound to pay taxes to their sovereign ? 

A. Without doubt. 


Not that we mean to insinuate that a country can be governed for 
nothing. We are not yet got to that point of civilization, but the 
senza dubbio, (pour toute réponse,) struck us as amusing. 

The seventh question contains useful instruction which the working- 
classes in this country have some little experimental knowledge of, 
particularly just now, when the /avorando diligentemente and vivendo 
con economia seem to be carried about as far as they will go; and 
though the sovrano has little enough to do with this here, it might 
not be impossible to find certain other superiori or sovrano who are 
not altogether so blameless in the matter. But this is foreign to the 
subject in hand. 


7. Q. In what manner can subjects facilitate the payment of taxes? 

A. Subjects can facilitate the payment of taxes by labouring diligently and living 
with frugality. 

It is really difficult to smile over the unblushing impudence with 
which the payment of taxes is proposed to a whole people, as a 
motive—the sole expressed motive—to industry and economy. 

9. Q. How ought we to pay taxes? 


A. We ought to pay taxes voluntarily and promptly, as we voluntarily and promptly 
assist our parents when they are in need of our succour for their support. 


In aid of the state, enter once more the church. 

11. Q. Why isitasin? [Not to pay taxes.] 

A. It isa sin, because he who can pay taxes and does not pay them, transgresses 
a divine commandment. 


Section VIII. “ Of the Duties in time of War,” opens with exhorta- 
tions against treason, which, though stupidly expressed to the last 
degree, and deficient in every argument that would influence a rational 
being, are, as to their object, what nobody will dispute. 

The answer to question six is curious. 


6. Q. From what ought subjects farther to abstain? _ 

A. Subjects onght to abstain farther from speaking irrationally of the events of war, 

7. Q. And why so? 

A. Because, bing ignorant of the true circumstances of such events, they may 
easily, by their discourses, draw the le (la plebe) into error. 
8 Q. What ought the citizens and peasants to do in order not to render themselves 


suspected ? 
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A. The citizen and country-people ought to remain quietly in their houses, to mind 
their own affairs, to work, and to pray. 

The injunction not to speak irragionevolmente is well worthy of 
attention, and might do some good in this part of the world, if issned 
in the proper place. To mind their own affairs is also good— 
meaning as it does, not to mind their most important affairs, but to 
let other people who are so obligingly disposed, manage them for 
them. ‘To keep at home is an old expedient for being quiet—to work 
and pray are excellent receipts, the one fatiguing the body, the other 
occupying, and (as it may be under Pope and Co.) stupifying the mind. 

Section IX. “‘ Of the Duties of Soldiers,” contains nothing but 
what is perfectly in accordance with the notions of military discipline 
of all countries. We find nothing in it to which any man who pur- 
sues the trade of a soldier, has any reasonable ground of objection. 
The spirit of it, as it regards the treatment of conquered enemies, is 
humane and generous; and shows how much easier it is to deal out 
justice and mercy to those who are not in our power than to those 
who are. 

Section X. “ On the Perjury of Soldiers,” likewise requires no 
comment. 

Section XI. “ On the Punishment of Deserters,” is curious for the 
liberal use made of those terrors above mentioned, which come in 
with great effect wherever the laws are not easily brought to bear 
upon the offence. Desertion being a crime not very easy of detection, 
and in case it be desertion to the enemy, very difficult to punish, it 
is expedient to resort to other threats than those of flogging or death. 

2. Q. How does God use to punish deserters ? 
A. God uses to punish deserters with temporal and eternal punishments. 


3. Q. With what temporal punishments does God punish deserters ? 
A. God punishes deserters with sickness, poverty, and ignominy. 


The ye cruelty of stamping the two greatest “ ills that flesh 
is heir tb,” disease and poverty, with the character of divine judg- 
ments,—thus weakening the pity and sympathy they are so well fitted 
to call feth in every unperverted mind,—is one trait of a ferocious 
superstitj.n. It is thus that these calamities, enhanced by three 
others, ag», ugliness, and inferiority of sex, formerly procured for their 
helpless a:d hapless possessors, all the antipathy, fear, and vengeance 
due to the most detestable and noxious qualities. . 


5. Q. Wih what other punishments does God punish deserters? 
A. With «ternal damnation. 


From Section XII. “ Of the Duties of Deserters,” we shall make 
but one ex:ract. 


14. Q. Is it permitted to ; 
deserters ? ’ parents to send money or clothes to their sons who are 


A. No, it is not permitted. 


Section XIII. treats of a difficult subject for an usu and 
foreign depot, “ The Love of Country.” We saseaper her bee 
heard from one of the noble victims of that sacred affection, who had 
devoted hs time and his fortune to the improvement of his fellow- 
citizens, ard who, among other means to that end, had contributed 
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resources for the establishment of the Conciliatore,—a liberal journal 
whose brief existence was impatiently endured by Austria—that at 
one time the bare insertion of the word Patria was prohibited by the 
censorship. Can any comment add to the force of this fact? The 
ideas of native land, and of that government to which every inha- 
bitant of a country looks for protection, are thus forcibly torn 
asunder. How is the man born under the sky of Italy, and reared 
in the lap of her loveliness, and in the sight of the vestiges of her 
glory, to turn himself to the cold and barbarous north with the 
sentiment of country? The very language of her tyrants, fertile as 
it is, would not furnish an answer, suited to their purpose, to the 
first question of the section: substitute Vaterland for Patria, (and 
are they not one?) and see how the word gives the lie to the 
assertion. 

1. Q. What is meant by our country? (patria.) 

A. By ourcountry is meant not only the country in which we were born and educated, 


but that into which we are incorporated, and under which one we enjoy protection and 
the benefit of citizenship. 


Having thus qualified the meaning of the word, it is safe to pro- 
ceed as follows :— 


3. Q. Is every man bound to love his country ? 
A. Every man is bound to love his country in the same manner as he loves his 


parents, Nature herself has impressed this love on the human heart. 


Nature is made to answer for many things ; but we question whether 
she ever was put to such hard service, as in making the natives of 
Italy love Austria as a mother. 

Question eight and its answer are useful specimens of a distinct 
and practical exposition and classification of the duties of citizenship. 

8. Q. In what manner can the inhabitants of a country (paese) contribute to pro- 
mote the prosperity of their country ? (patria.) 

A. They may contribute to it in four ways, namely :— 

ist. Causing bread to abound in the country. 
2d. Introducing useful manufactures. 


3d. Increasing the riches of the capetey 
4th, Causing arts and sciences to flourish. 

10. Q. How is the country provided with bread ? 

A. By means of diligent cultivation, and in case of necessity by the importation of 
foreign corn. 

18. Q. What have those to who love their country ? 

A. [In the words of Austria.] Those who love their country have to hope for 
honour and glory among men, and an eternal recompense from God. 


Answer. [In the words of truth.] Chains, dungeons, and death— 
infamy, in so far as the infamous can give infamy—hopeless impri- 
sonment—equally hopeless exile—loss of seeecanal tealig--of 
station. Such are the rewards which Italy, wretched mother, has 
bestowed on those of her children who loved her ‘even unto death.” 
There are one hundred and fifty thousand Italians now shut up in 
the prisons of the Austrians. 

Appended to this Catechism are certain rules for behaviour, Regole 
della Civiltd, which it is by no means our intention to gainsay. It 
would be difficult to find any propositions to which all men, all 
civilized men at least, could find less to object. The naiveté and 
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directness of them is extremely diverting and somewhat disqualifies 
them for being put into an English dress, since we seem to have got 
beyond that point of civilization, in which it is necessary to publish 
“ Regole” against suffering insetti schifosi to annidarsi in our heads, 
er wearing linen till it announces itself to the senses ; OF spittin 

in our neighbour’s faces, or on the floor—concerning which latter 
offence “ Regole” might be advantageously circulated throughout the 
empire of which his Majesty of Austria is the head, and even in the 
heart and centre of elegance and civilzation—Paris. The “Regole” 
are divided in three heads;—Of Cleanliness—Of Deportment in 
standing, sitting, and walking—Of Conversation. 

We must however except one dictum from the assent we are 
disposed to give to this interesting code. It is therein provided, that 
we are not to read letters or books while others are talking. Now 
we hold it to be among the best discoveries of modern times, (in 
England,) that, when one has nothing to say, one had better not talk ; 
and that pertinacious efforts to be agreeable and amusing about 
nothing, are the most terrible of all inflictions with which social and 
civilized man can torment his neighbour. We have known sensible 
foreigners struck with the incalculable advantage enjoyed by well- 
bred Englishmen, in that they are not bound for an unlimited period 
to furnish either conversation or attention when they can afford 
neither ; whereas, in France, a man must go on, long after he has 
spent his all. The boasted art of saying agreeable nothings, does 
indeed in the long run become a great bore. This we are told by 
impartial judges, and this we believe from our own experience. There 
are some other restraints of the like nature, as to sitting, rising, and 
the like, from which we think it would not be dangerous to exempt 
men; but these affect our imaginations less than the terror of eternal 
talking or listening. We ought however to add, that so far as grace 
and appropriateness of deportment and gesture go, the nation among 
whom these rules are current are so infinitely superior to all others, 
that we are well disposed towards the “Regole.” By their fruits ye 
shall know them. What man or woman, English, French, or of 
whatever country er clime, ever walked, or stood, or looked, or 
moved like Pasta or Grassini? ‘These are the extreme cases, since 
it was their business; but they were not more superior in deport- 
ment to all actors, than the other classes of their countrymen are to 
the corresponding classes of other nations. 

The book concludes with moral maxims which are generally of the 
most current sort. Some of them are mere amplifications of proverbs, 
which, like most in the language, are brief and striking. 

Chi troppo vuole, niente ha, | 
Chi ha tempo, non aspetti tempo, 
Chi pria non pensa, in ultimo sospira, 
Chi troppo abbraccia, nulla stringe, 
are short expressions of obvious but very useful truths, which every 


body aatiia, and every body at some time, or to some extent, sins 
against. 
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MATRIMONIAL GRATITUDE. 


A CHINESE STORY. 


I coutp have hoped, as men say when pathetice— 
Though Matrimony is, I know not how, 
Grown sadly out of date among us now, 

Nay, used with licence not at all poetice— 
I could have hoped, I say, it still had been 
Sanctus sanctissimus, with other men! 


But, chancing once to travel far away, 

Where things so strangely change, that e’en when day 
Shines there, here night casts over us her veil ; 

Where reigns no common mortal—petty elf— 

But the high “ brother of the Moon” himself :— 
Judge, judge my horrur, and peruse my tale ! 


Wang Fun, a dingy, round-faced Mandarin, 

With tail of princely length, and nails full‘ sized ; 
A sort of Chinese gentleman, I mean; 

Was sitting o’er his supper, which he prized, 
And, generally speaking, stuck to, too, 
Just as an English alderman might do:— 


Yet Wang was sad ;—it was, he owned, his lot 
To have a wife; or rather, he might say, 
He had a wife, and yet—he had her not: 
Now, though he might be happy either way, 
He was, he must confess, extremely loath, 
To bear the blessed benefit of both. 


It had so chane’d, that morn a year had run 

Sinee fair Hum-ho had merged in Mrs. Fun ; 
And yet ’twas confidently whisper’d, that 

Words had run high e’er from their bed they rose ; 
So high, indeed, they didn’t stickle at 

Reporting they had reach’d the verge of blows: 
But then, to speak the truth, they certain are, 
He was convinced he push’d the thing too far! 


However, on her honour she’d declare it, 
She could’nt, and she would’nt longer bear it ; 
So up she got, and hurried on her cloaths : 
Talk’d of her sex—her wrongs—her injuries. 
Cursing aloud her stars—(he silent, his,) 
In a most desperate take in—off she goes ! 


With quite a Christian fortitude he bore 
Her absence from his bed—in full conviction, 
An hour or so, the storm would soon blow o’er, 
And things return to state of Benedick-tion. 
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Or should the worst, as people say, befal, 
And some calamity o’ertake his Fun ; 

Great Hong-ho-Tien ! still be praised for all! 
He’d bear it like Confucius’ faithful son. 

And so he turned about before he rose, 

Just to indulge a solitary doze. 


She came not ;—he got up ;—the hours past by 
And brought no Mrs. Wang Fun to her home ;— 
Morn,—noon,—and night—nay, midnight e’en drew nigh ;— 
And still she came not.—Whither could she roam ? 
That question often asked he of his breast ; 
But he was tranquil still, and—hoped the dest ! 


Wang Fun, as said, was o’er his final meal, 
Ling’ring expectant of the accustom’d yells ; 
In fancy hears th’ appealing pealing peal, 
More furious shake his metal, than the bells ! 


But no!—the moments brought his spouse no nigher ; 
And tho’ hope still kept quite so high—p’rhaps higher— 
Patience was even at the ebb,—and so 

He swore that he’d no longer think about her, 

But quietly retire to bed without her ;— 
And so prepared accordingly to go. 


But hark !—the ped: Dy peal !—it rang 
y 


A very dirge and monody to Wang ;— 

«“ Another and another, still succeeds.” 
“ Gods of my race !”—he cried.—“ What! shall a son 
Of the long line and ancestry of Fun, 

Be banter’d thus ?”—so, slowly he proceeds, 


T’ unbar the casement of his second story, 
He stay’d for her, and she should stay for him, 
Was a little spite,—a sort of whim, 

Which oft, ’tis known, succeeds the amatory. 

He ope’d the sash, and, after a short doubt, 

He took it in his head to thrust it out. 


"Twas a strange sight, all bustle, stir, and babel, 
Some bore a torch, while some a litter bore ; 
What it contain’d perception was not able 
With ace’racy to catch :—with hideous roar 
He bellow’d out—half rapture, half despair— 
“ Holloa! holloa! why, who the Devil ’s there ?” 


Only with this the bell first ceas’d its strife ; 
And now, with more than European lungs, 
A thousand voices roar’d—* Your wife! your wife !” 
Hope, in a moment, in Wang’s breast unbungs 
Her cask of spirits—yet appearances 
Must be kept up, and he was up to his. 
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“ My wife?” he cried, “ Well—what, sir, what ? pray speak !” 
No spokesman volunteer’d from out the throng ; 
“ Well, what of her—pray say what is ’t you seek ?” 
Another shout—* She’s fallen in the Yong !” 
“ Good God !—and drown’d ?”—he couldn’t still but doubt, 
’Twas strange—this falling in and falling out. 


“ Is it, then, gentlemen ?—in note forlorn, 

“ Alas! and is it true my Fun is gone ? 

«< Is she then dead ?—your looks declare it so ; 
“ Well—” here broke in vociferation—*“ No !” 


“ Not dead? not drown’d ?—vile rabble, why this fuss 2” 
“ No, but she would have been sir, but for us.” 

Wang felt a strange depression—“ Sure! proceed.” 
“ Yes,” cried the spokesman, “ yes, but you must know 


You owe her life to our exertions.” —“ Oh !” 
“ We pull’d her out but just in time.”—* Indeed !” 


“ Come, let her in :’—Wang, scorning all dictation, 
Kept stationary in his airy station ; 
The shouts increase,—‘ Come down and let her in!” 
« She must to bed !”—Then, with a satyr’s grin 

He spoke,—* So, gentlemen, it seems I may 
Consider that I owe my wife to you ; 
Thanks were misplac’d for such an act—I do 

Most piously desire there ’1l come a’ day 
That in the self-same river your’s may fall, 
And I perform the service for you all !” 


He turn’d away, and mutt’ring crawl’d down stairs— 
“ "Tis pity folks can’t mind their own affairs !” 





— 





VIVIAN GREY.* > 


Vivian Grey is of the novel genus, and of the species called 
«“ Fashionable ;” its style is what the Quarterly Reviewers term “ Gen- 
tleman-like ;” its matter is personal—its spirit malin ; it is, of course, 
with these recommendations, popular; and decidedly the cleverest 
production of the class to which it belongs. Some sensation has, 
indeed, been caused by its appearance, and many shrewd conjectures 
are afloat respecting its author. That he is of the John Bull and 
Blackwood click, is settled and certain; but having got so far, critical 
sagacity is at fault, undecided whether to fix on Mr. Theodore Hook, 
Mr. Croker, Mr. Lockhart, or Dr. Maginn, each of whom is honoured 
with vehement suspicion, on various creditable scores. The process 
to which these names are subjected, in weighing the probabilities for 
and against the authorship of their bearers, reminds one of the game 
which young ladies play on the letters of the alphabet, loving their 
loves with an A, for one sufficient reason, and hating them with a B, 





* Two vols, small octavo. Colburn. 1826. 
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for another quite as unanswerable. Theodore Hook is the author 
of Vivian Grey, because there is great talk of “ good society” in it ; 
and Mr. Croker is the author of Vivian Grey, because there is much 
ill-nature init; and Mr. Lockhart is the author of Vivian Grey because 
there is mach Champagne*, and Hock and Seltzer water in it : and Dr. 
Maginn is the author of Vivian Grey, because there is a familiar intimacy 
withall the blackguard publications of the age in it. Again, Mr. Theodore 
Hook is not the author, because there is a sour misanthropy in it; and 
Mr. Croker is not the author, because a good word is given to some- 
body in it; and Mr. Lockhart is not the author, because there is a 
town-air init; and Dr. Maginn is not the author, because there is 
no broad humour, or piquanute verses in it. Now, each of these 
reasons, in its turn, is convincing to our minds; and, thus distracted 
by equal claims, we feel it impossible to give one of these worthies 
the preference over the other, in respect of the honour of Vivian Grey 
authorship. Let us suppose that each has contributed to it, or that 
it has been written by some one who adds to the accomplishments of 
all these individuals, that “ greatness of mind,” a-la-Jonathan Wild, 
which does not hesitate at a breach of confidence, when advantage 
is to be derived from it. There are those, indeed, who confidently 
father the book on one who, it is affirmed, wanting access to informa- 
tion himself, has made an unauthorised use of the information obtained 
at second-hand. This may be true; but the truth is not vrai- 
semblable ; for certain it is, that the work bears all the John Bull 
marks. The writer does honour to his hero, by making him eat well 
and drink well; and he exalts him, by making him familiar wth 
“ good society.” Infinite stress, too, is laid on fashion, which is 
common to the Pretenders; and there is apparent an under-bred 
satisfaction, a valgar complacency in the author, when discovering his 
conversance with the forms and features of polite company, that 
betrays the hand of one of these would-be exquisites. This charac- 
teristic is, indeed, by no means so prominent as in Sayings and 
Doings; but still it is sufficiently distinguishable. We recollect some 
defunct comedy, in which Elliston, playing the part of a newly-elected 
alderman, desires a visitor to be seated in his presence, saying, “ Sit 
down, sir; sit down, sir; for though Iam an alderman, I must yet 
remember that Iam a man.” The Pretenders are now learning to 
assume similar humility. ‘Though they know that the quality eat fish 
with silver forks, they now remember that they are men. But this 
they did not remember when first they communicated their revelation. 
We recollect when Mr. ———— put on an unearthly importance, on 
the score of his disclosing to the world the etiquette of drinking white 
wines with white meats, and red with brown. Now, their pride is more 
tempered and subdued, and they talk of what great people do, how 
they eat, and drink, and talk, with a better-regulated gladness, and a 
soberer triumph. 

_ The Pretenders are not more remarkable for their intense admira- 
tion of what is polite, than for their bitter hatred of that which is dow. 





* Mr. Lockhart is, as the readers of the first number of the Representative know, 


famous for Champagne ; and the publi , 
Champagne in every thing he writes. Pe WOO Rte AA SPORE: See ee 
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comment,) this hatred is not levelled against assumptions which 
render the parties justly amenable to the laws of criticism, and the 
punishment of ridicule; but against practices incidental to the humble 
condition in life of the offender. The climax of odium is given to the 
family of a poor schoolmaster, by describing them as persons guilty 
of cold boiled mutton and red cabbage for supper. A tailor is, on the 
same score, hateful, not because he apes the fine gentleman on Sunday, 
but because he sits crossed-legs all the week, and eats a raw onion 
with his bread and cheese. Wretches who wear bad clothes, and 
devour coarse meals, are looked upon, by the Pretenders, as beings 
utterly unworthy of existence. As for Mr. Croker, he has played the 
part of a perfect Peter the Hermit, in regard to Russell square ; and 
aided by his worthy coadjutor, a regular crusade has been preached 
against the Saracens of those parts, whose servants are stumpy; and, 
it is boldly asserted, wait at routs in cotton stockings!!! It is well 
for the inhabitants of Bloomsbury, that the days of chivalry are gone, 
for otherwise they would surely have expiated the texture of their 
servants’ stockings with their blood. But it does not surprise us, that 
folks who think it right that servants should wear silk stockings, 
should desire to exterminate those who hold to cotton: men kill each 
other for causes less sufficient. A man in a red coat, kills another in 
action, for no other reason than that he wears a blue one. A hundred 
thousand men go to work, with praise-worthy alacrity, to destroy each 
other, acting only on the distinction between the colours of their 
uniforms, and aware of no other difference between them. Their 
king has declared it good for them; and glorious to God to slay'men 
in blue. The animosity of the silk against the cotton faction, is quite 
as intelligible and reasonable; and were Mr. a king, there is 
little doubt that the cotton stockings would not have a leg to stand on. 
But we cannot so easily understand the rage which is directed where 
there is no immediate opposition, and no comparison. The silk and 
cotton affair is a schism, and schismatics are always furious. The 
degree of hate, in all disputes, is in an inverse proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the differenee. The church of England man rages against 
the methodist, and shakes hands cordially with the Jew. So there 
ought to be peace between the worsted-stocking and silk-stocking 
people, while the silk and cotton should burn and destroy each other. 
But this is not the case with the Pretenders: like the dancer of bears 
in the comedy, “ D—n nothing that’s low,” is their war-cry ; and they rail 
as furiously against a poor pedagogue, because of his ill-cut clothes, as 
against the denizens of Bloomsbury for their cotton-stockinged servants. 

In the commencement of Vivian Grey, there is a tirade against 
school ushers. These persous the author pronounces blackguards ; 
for, says he, “ it is of no use to mince the phrase ;” and their habits 
are denounced as low, their principles as loose, and their examples as 
dangerous. We were, at first, at a loss to understand how the poor 
ushers could have provoked this sweeping and cruel tirade. We may 
say of the usher mon Sydney Smith has said of the poor curate, that 





there is something to move our compassion even in the name of an 

usher: he is aman who, for thirty pounds a year, is subjected to every 

annoyance and mortification under the sun; his. office, so richly 

endowed, curiously combines all the most grievous troubles of master 
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and servant, for he is both without enjoying the respect or enjoyments 
of either; he has the cares of the one and the requital of the other; 
he shares in the toils of the dignified principal, and is treated as of 
less account than the footman; he is neglected by the heads of the 
family, despised by the menials, and quizzed by the boys; and withal 
he is required to be respectable, while all respect is denied him ; he 
is ————». but why should we say what he is, when the author 
of Waverley has so beautifully painted his forlorn estate in the intro- 
duction to Old Mortality, one of the most affecting portraits in the 
English language, sketched with a sad and sober truth, and touched 
with a natural pathos. The office of usher being what it is, it is not 
surprising that it is not filled by Lord Charleses, or Lord Johns, or even 
honourables, or even sons of esquires; but though not fine gentlemen, 
it did not seem to us to follow, necessarily, that they must all be 
blackguards of low habits, and loose principles; and we marvelled 
what had provoked this description from the author of Vivian Grey, 
till we turned over a page, and saw a picture of the class in which the 
cause of wrath is made manifest. 

“The monster wore a black coat and waistcoat ; the residue of his costume was of 
that mysterious colour known by the name of pepper-and-salt. He was a pallid wretch 
with a pug-nose, white teeth, and marked with the small-pox ; and long greasy black 
hair, and small black, beady eyes. 

Now, is not this John Bull to the life, the spirit, and the letter? 
Conceive the enormity of the monster! black coat and waistcoat, the 
residue of the costume being of that mysterious colour known by the 
name of pepper-and-salt! These are the low habits of ushers— 
these their loose principles! And then the pug-nose, and small-pox, 
and greasy hair, and beady eyes! Why are such wretches tolerated ? 
Why are they suffered to offend the eye of taste and elegance? 
Dreadful it is to think that our polite youth are placed within the 
influence of patterns so abominable ; and that their pantaloons of after 
life may take their colour from these early and pernicious pepper-and- 
salt examples! Why breathe we in a Christian land, if these enormi- 
ties are not punished with fire and faggot ? Oh! it were good to make 
a devil of those pepper-and-salt gentlemen—to give them a taste of 
the gridiron for their schismatical small-clothes. 

There are other traits of John Bull parentage, which are in their 
respective styles as strong as the above, and if we do the respectable 
coterie an injustice in fathering this production on them, our consciences 
are made easy by the reflection that they are morally accountable for 
it, as it is manifest that the author must have moulded himself to 
mischief on their model. Supposing the work to be an imitation, it is 
indeed a very remarkable one, for the writer has hit off every thing 
that is most objectionable in feeling and taste in the performances of 
the scandalous school, giving freshness to their now-worn offences by 
occasional smartness and cleverness. These accessaries to mischief 
he does not however always command: he is uneven, often writes 
sheer nonsense, is often dull and prosy, but in one particular he 
throughout retains a curious consistency—he never for a moment ceases- 
fo os ore 2 weneanly ill-natured, the “quwalis ab incepto” 

rved most religiously in this instance. He is saturated 
with spite, and it escapes him, we suspect, sometimes unconsciously. 
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He seems one of those fortunately rare beings who cannot even fancy 
themselves in the possession of enjoyment, unless they are giving pain. 
Nor is he particular about the object. Provided something suffer he 
appears satisfied. There is one very characteristic example of this. 
Ina chapter (2nd Book 2nd,) in which he attempts to imitate Sterne, 
but succeeds only in writing like an idiot, he represents himself as in 
a state of perfect happiness ; he is idling on a sunny lawn, luxuriating 
in the sweets of nature, and—* flanking butterflies with a tandem 
whip!” This is a mah to run a corking pin up to its head in his 
neighbour, merely out of the exuberance of his gaiety. 

The scheme of Vivian Grey is that of an intellectual Don Juan. 
Vivian Grey is a young man of superior talents, who makes his way into 
“ good society*” by the power of adaptation; or, in other words, by 
flattery, cringing, lying, and sneaking to his superiors. He is every 
thing to all men of whom any thing isto be got; and the author, 
who makes him this character, never suspects that he is a toad-eater, 
against which pestilent class he loudly rails for the very reason that, 
as the Scotch say, 

The fastest thief cries loudest fie. 

Vivian Grey fixes on the Marquis of Carabas as the stepping-stone 
to his ambition. This Marquis of Carabas is a self-important, vain 
nobleman in some points, both of character, views, and situation, 
resembling our Duke of Buckingham. Vivian Grey inflates him with 
ideas of his own political importance, till he soars to become the 
head of a cabal, which is to command the state, and Vivian Grey 
is entrusted with the conduct of the intrigue. The support of a Mr. 
Cleveland, an enemy of the marquis, becomes necessary to their 
schemes, and Vivian Grey wins him over on certain conditions; the 
plot is meantime traversed by the sister-in-law of the marquis, Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine, (a character of the circulating-library world,) who 
has conceived a mortal enmity to the hero. The members of the 
confederacy play false; the bubble explodes; the marquis breaks 
with Mr. Grey calling him a scoundrel; Mr. Grey, in revenge, goes 
and talks Mrs. Felix Lorraine into bursting a blood-vessel; Mr.Cleve- 
land, disappointed of his promised place, thumps Mr. Grey, and Mr. 
Grey, in return, shoots Mr. Cleveland. Here ends the second volume, 
and the story is to be farther continued. 

At the house of the Marquis of Carabas most of the characters are 
introduced, or rather traduced. Mrs. Million (Mrs. Coutts) is brought 
here, and Vivian Grey is made to recommend himself to the buxom 
widow, by professing an ardent attachment to liqueures. It is by 
these single strokes that the author makes his hits; the rest is often 
dull and common-place. The character of a barrister, whose very 
namé (albeit he adds M.P. to it) is a joke, is exactly struck off, for 
example, in two senteiices of a gossipping letter. 


We have had that undeniable bore, Vivacity Dull, with us for a whole fortnight, 
A report of the death of the Lord Chancellor, or a rumour of the production of a new 
tragedy, has carried him up to town, but whether it be to ask for the seals or to indite 
an ingenious prologue to a play which will be condemned the first night, I cannot 
inform you. I am quite sure he is capable of doing either.—(Vol. ii. p. 131.) 





* The “ John Bull” family make a most absurd use of this phrase. In that paper of 
Sunday the @ist, we see it observed that, ‘ it has become the fashion of all the male 
and female riders of good society” to ride in St, James’s Park. Male and female 


riders of good society ! 
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There is cleverness in thus presenting a character by an action. 
With the whole world before us, we know that there is but one man 
who has a capacity for the imputed presumption and absurdity. 

We did intend to have passed the masques in Vivian Grey, in 
review before our readers ; but, on consideration, we have abandoned 
the design, first, because we think it would be a kind of misprision of 
scandal; secondly, because our notice has already arrived at an 
alarming length; and, above all, thirdly, because we are tired of 
writing about such nonsense. Suffice it to say, that those whom the 
John Bull and Blackwood coterie delight not to honour, are carica- 
tured, and that their own people and their own doings are spoken of, as 
they are only spoken of, when they are the speakers. Mr.Croker, Vivida 
Vis, is extravagantly extolled, raised both in consequence and capacity, 
far above his mark; while Canning is denounced, we can call it no- 
thing else, as the author of a pasquinade, of which no one would be 
more ashamed than himself. This made some people attribute the 
book to Mr. Croker. They agreed that no one would speak so well of 
him but himself, and that the stroke concerning our foreign secretary 
was in his style of mischief. There may be something in the first 
argument, but we think the last false. Other reasons aside, Mr. Croker’s 
interests would forbid an unprovoked and unpardonable act of hos- 
tility against a minister. He might “flank butterflies” in the Quarterly, 
but he knows better than to touch a high-mettled steed in the raw, 
while sitting behind him, within reach of a most efficient pair of heels. 

Mr. Hook is thus painted :— 


1 was rather disappointed [says a young lady in a letter to Mr. Vivian Grey,] at the 


first sight of Stanislaus Hoax. I had expected, 1 don’t know why, something juvenile 
and squibbish—when lo! I was introduced to a corpulent individual, with his coat 
buttoned up to his chin, looking dull, gentlemanly, and apoplectic. However, on 
acquaintance, he came out quite rich—sings delightfully, and improvises like a 
prophet—ten thousand times more entertaining than Pistrucci.’’ *—Vol. ii. p. 99. 





He is a provincial dandy in 
He wears an immense quantity of 


ae sory ae out of the sides of hi 
something very like a lisp. ra eae cote eee neers 


dandy; and Sir Walter S sn 3 
untesky anomaly. Tr Scott must have him in 
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Leaving the portraits, as the author will call them—the carica- 
tures, as the subjects will call them, we turn to the fancy-characters 
of Vivian Grey. 

It is a common fault of novelists to give their heroes credit for 
extraordinary talent, while they make them act, think, and speak like 
very ordinary mortals. ‘They describe them as producing great effects, 
and at the same time lay before us causes utterly disproportioned to 
those effects. It is easy for an author to say that his hero is a won- 
derful genius, but when he imprudently gives us his thoughts and 
speeches, we have evidence before us of his powers, and are competent 
to form a judgment of their probable influence. An author may 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that his hero is more witty than 
Voltaire and Swift put together, wiser than Bacon, and more virtuous 
than the reigning monarch; but when he makes them say, perhaps, 
“ How d’ye do, I hope you are very well,” and describes the audience 
as electrified with the wit, and astonished by the originality of the 
remark, the reader is shocked by the wide chasm between cause and 
effect, and is justly offended at the absurd discrepancy. We forgive 
these things only in the Arabian Nights, the very nonsenses of which 
form the elements of our amusement. There a porter sits down to supper 
with a princess, and he or she utters a score of common-place, insipid 
compliments, and each is declared charmed with the other’s wit. This 
does not shock as where nothing shocks us; when we reconcile our- 
selves to wooden horses flying through the air, and superb palaces 
raised like mushrooms in a night, we are not to be startled by the 
transformation of niaseries into bon-mots. In books, however, that 
profess the things of the world, and have no flying wooden horses, or 
mushroom palaces, we cannot tolerate this license. We remember in 
a silly, mad novel, Glenarvon, written “ by a person of quality,” that 
the hero was described as the most eloquent of men, and as producing 
the grandest results by his rhetoric ; but, unluckily, the author reported 
one of his fine speeches, which was the flattest nonsense we ever saw 
strung together, and it was utterly impossible to- conceive the degree of 
fatuity that could have endured, much less relished it. The same 
fault prevails in Vivian Grey: he is a genius, a man who controls 
minds by the superior power of his own; but, unluckily, the writer 
sometimes gives us the means, together with the effect, and we see the 
miserable insufficiency of the former. For example: Vivian Grey has 
to win over Cleveland to the party of the Marquis of Carabas. 
Cleveland having been ill-treated by the Marquis, has, in disgust, 
retired from the world of politics to a cottage in Wales. To this 
retreat, Vivian Grey, a perfect stranger to him, repairs, in quality of 
mediator of a peace, and negotiator of a future alliance. Cleveland 
receives the intruder on his privacy coldly. The ambassador utters 
some common-places, and at last indicates the object of his visit in an 
ordinary kind of way. Mr. Cleveland, upon this acquaintance with 
his man, breaks out thus :-— 


_ Oh! Mr, Grey, Iam a man spare of my speech to those with whom I am unac- 
quainted ; and the world calls me a soured, malicious man. And yet, when I think for 
a moment, that one so youug as you are, with such talents, and, as I will believe, avith so 
pure a spirit, should be the dupe, or tool, or even present friend, of such a creature as 
this perjured peer, E could really play the woman—and weep. . * 
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We cannot too much admire the unexampled penetration which 
discovers, in the course of three minutes’ conversation, that a strange 
visitor is possessed of a pure spirit and great talents—and such a 
conversation, too, as this conversation was! We shall cite it, that the 
reader may know exactly how to appreciate the extraordinary sagacity 
of Mr. Cleveland :-— 


The reception which Mr. Cleveland gave our hero, was cold and constrained in the 
extreme, but it did not appear to be purposely uncivil; and Vivian flattered himself 
that his manner was not unusually stiff. 

‘‘T don’t know whether I have the honour of addressing the son of the author of 

?” said Mr, Cleveland, with a frowning countenance, which was intended to 
be courteous. 

‘‘ | have the honour of being the son of Mr. Grey.”’ ] 

‘ Your father, sir, isa most amiable and able man. I had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance when I was in London many years ago, at a time when Mr. Vivian Grey 
was not entrusted, I ratherimagine, with missions ‘ cf importance.’ ”— Although Mr. 
Cleveland smiled when he said this, his smile was anything but a gracious one. The 
subdued satire of his keen eye burst out for an instant, and he looked as if he would 
have said, ‘‘ Who is this younker who is trespassing upon my retirement ?”’ 

Vivian had, unbidden, seated himself by the side of Mr. Cleveland’s library-table ; 
and, not knowing exactly how to proceed, was employing himself by making a calcu- 
lation, whether there were more black than white spots on the body of the old New- 
foundland, who was now apparently most happily slumbering. 

‘Well, sir !”’ continued the Newfoundland’s master, ‘‘ the nature of your commu- 
nication? I am fond of coming to the point.” 

Now this was precisely the thing which Vivian had determined not to do ; and s0 he 
diplomatised, in order to gain time.—‘‘ In stating, Mr. Cleveland, that the communication 
which I bad to make was one of importance, I beg it to be understood, that with refer- 
ence merely to my opinion of its nature that that phrase was used, and not as relative 
to the possible, or, allow me to say, the probable opinion of Mr. Cleveland.” 

“* Well, sir!’ said that gentleman, with a somewhat disappointed air. 

‘* As to the purport or nature of the communication, it is,” said Vivian, with one of 
his sweetest cadences, and, looking up to Mr. Cleveland’s face with an eye expressive 
of all kindness,—“ it is of a political nature.” 

‘* Well, sir,” again exclaimed Cleveland, looking very anxious, and moving restlessly 
on his library chair. 

‘* When we take into consideration, Mr. Cleveland, the present aspect of the 
political world ; when we call to mind the present situation of the two great political 
parties, you will not be surprised, I feel confident, when I mention that certain person- 
ages have thought that the season was at hand, when a move might be made in the 
political world with very considerable effect—”’ 

‘Mr. Grey, what am I to understand?” interrupted Mr. Cleveland, who began to 
suspect that the envoy was no greenhorn. 

‘* I feel confident, Mr. Cleveland, that I am doing very imperfect justice to the 
mission with which | am intrusted ; but, sir, you must be aware that the delicate nature 
of such disclosures, and * 

‘* Mr. Grey, I feel confident that you do not doubt my honour; and, as for the rest, 
the world has, I believe, some foolish tales about me ; but, believe me, you shall be 
listened to with patience. I am certain that, whatever may be the communication, 
Mr. Viviaixirey is a gentleman, who will do its merits justice.” 

_And now Vivian, having succeeded in exciting Cleveland’s curiosity, and securing 
himself the certainty of a hearing, and having also made a favourable impression, 
dropped the diplomatist altogether, and was explicit enough for a Spartan. 

‘‘ Certain noblemen and gentlemen of eminence, and influence, hitherto considered 
as the props of the party, are about to take a novel and decided course next 


Session. Itis to obtain the aid, and , 
now in Wales.” and personal co-operation of Mr. Cleveland, that Iam 


‘* Mr. Grey, I have promised to listen to you with patience :—you are too young a 
man to know much perhaps of the history of so insignifican ae ta dated e ssi ; 
otherwise, you weulll have been aware, that there is no subject in the world on which 
: ne < weed to et oe that of politics. If I were entitled to take such a 

ty, 1 would beseech you to think of i — 1s : 
Sie A thimneaiat on sats -k of them as little as I do;—but enough of this 
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‘¢ My Lord Courtown is a distinguished member of it.”’ : 

‘« Courtown—Courtown ; respectable certainly: but surely the good viscount’s skull 
is not exactly the thing for the chief of a cabal ?” 

‘* There is my Lord Beaconsfield.” 

‘« Powerful—but a dolt.” 

‘«« Well,” thought Vivian, ‘‘it must out at last; and so to it boldly. And, Mr. 
Cleveland, there is little fear that we may secure the powerful interest, and tried talents 


of — the Marquess of Carabas.” 
«*« The Marquess of Carabas!”’ almost shrieked Mr. Cleveland, as he started from 


his seat, and paced the room with hurried steps ; and the greyhound and the Newfound- 
land jumped up from their rug, shook themselves, growled, and then imitated their 
master in promenading the apartment, but with more dignified and stately paces.— 
‘The Marquess of Carabas! Now, Mr. Grey, speak to me with the frankness which 
one high-bred gentleman should use to another ;—~is the Marquess of Carabas privy to 
this application ?”’ 

‘* He himself proposed it.” 

‘* Then, sir, is he baser than even I conceived.” 

Then comes the above quoted “ Oh! Mr. Grey,”—* the talents,”— 
“ the pure spirit,” and the profession of a vehement disposition to 
weep, which is no empty threat, for Cleveland does weep, and Mr.Grey 
“responds with a deep glistening in his eye, to the tear of passion 
which slowly quivered down his companion’s cheek.” These are the 
ways of the world! It is thus that two men coming together for the 
first time, talk politics till they cry their eyes out; the one starting a 
tear, and the other answering it with the exactness of inter-national 
salutes—gun for gun. 

In our outline of the plot of Vivian Grey, we have mentioned that 
a Mrs. Felix Lorraine, (one of the wonders of the circulating library,) 
instigated by malice to the hero, thwarts his schemes, and contrives to 
break up the political confederacy, on which he founds his ambitious 
hopes. The whole blame of the miscarriage falls on Vivian, and the 
Marquis very properly calls him “a swindler—a scoundrel—a liar—a 
base, deluding, flattering, fawning villain.” 

Mr. Grey, on this usage, exclaims, “ My Lord!” which, we 
suppose, expressed about “ Oh, fie!” and then leaves the room 
without having been kicked ; but before he quits the house, he con- 
siders, in his great mind, that it will be fine fun to go and vex his fair 
foe, Mrs. Felix. At first he imagines the pleasure of racking her, 
supposing he were a despot, but as he is, as luck will have it, only a 
dandy, he, on second thought, says, “ that cannot be,” and after all 
(the grapes being sour) he observes, that it would be a poor revenge 
in one who worshipped “ THE EMPIRE OF THE INTELLECT,” to have 
recourse to bodily torture. Accordingly, instead of thrashing her, 
which would seem the contemplated proceeding, poetically adum-. 
brated in the figure of the rack, he resolves to spite her—to kill her 
with gossip. Up stairs he springs, and going into the boudoir of Mrs. 
Felix, he commences operations, by first telling her some falsehoods, 
to the effect that the wife of Cleveland (of whom she is enamoured 
is dead; and then confessing that he had betrayed her, (Mrs. Felix, 
and made her odious to Cleveland ; thus raising her hopes of a lover, 
and dashing them to the ground in the same instant. This is, in the 
vulgar tongue, called spiting ; and towind it up he adds another fam, 
tells her that her schemes against the formation of the party have 
failed; that he is about to come into parliament ; and, in short, that 
every thing prospers with him, contrary to her wish, endeavours, and 
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expectation. This chit-chat so vexes the good lady, that she bursts 
a blood-vessel for very spleen— 


She gave one loud shriek, and dropped like a bird shot on the wing. She had burst 
a blood-vessel Had Vivian Grey left the boudoir a pledged bridegroom, 
his countenance could not have been more triumphant.—( Vol. ii. p. 213.) 


Here we have the man again at his favourite work of flanking 
butterflies. It is consoling to think, that there are not six men in this 
country whose minds would havé allowed of their imagining this scene. 
There is a meanness and small spite about it, which few would care 
to entertain even in fancy. Novellists are free to make their heroes 
as villainous as they please; but we rarely meet with authors who 
delight in making them dastardly, and attributing to them the paltry 
malice of rival Abigails. It is perfectly new to find a hero called foul 
names by the father, and drawing blood from the daughter. This 
single feature has almost convinced us, that the book is not the work 
of any of the Messieurs named. It must be the production of a 
talented Abigail, whose natural weapon of offence is her tongue, and 
whose imagined warfare with one of the sex, is not mitigated by those 
forbearances which men use towards women. And now we observe a 
little characteristic error, which confirms us in this opinion. The 
author, insisting on making use of French expressions, says, “ I shall 
resumer, for the benefit of the reader,’ &c. Here we trace the hand 
of Mrs. Slipslop. A note appended to the verb in the infinitive, 
explaining that the writer has “ ventured to use this word in spite of 
the remonstrances of the Quarterly,” makes the lingo more unluckily 
prominent. 

But enough, and too much of this book, with its small sins and 
smart things. 

It may seem to the reader, that our account of Vivian Grey, in 
detail, does not square with the general character we have given to it 
in the opening of our notice, and we believe that such is the fact. 
But the truth is, that this is one of those books which read lightly 
and pleasantly enough, but which will not bear consideration. One 
is too often amused, at the instant, by seeing a stroke of mischief, 
which offends on reflection, when one perceives that it was a mere 
monkey-trick, with more malice than wit in it, and is ashamed of 
having encouraged it with a laugh. In justice, however, we must 
admit, that there are some bits of satire which are fine; that there 
are two or three shrewd worldly observations ; and one or two scenes 
of inoffensive and pleasant humour. Such, for example, as that in 
which the cassowary, Doctor Francier by name, joins the breakfast 
party at Chateau Desir, an uninvited and undesired guest. We can 
fully understand the feelings of Mr. Mackaw, the ornithologist, when 
watching the eye of the giant bird, dilating and growing yellower and 


yellower, more and more orange, as his ; 
waxed stronger and stronger. ,: passion ‘for the cold pasty 


Mr. Mackaw’s travelling compani ward 
panion (the cassowary) possessed ‘ 
rae Opening doors, and now strutted in, 2 quest of ths beloved bene: 
ogee we rorya was _ however, the only cause which induced this entrée. 
useh teau Desir, unused to lected 
Dr. Francia with his usual breakfast, which phic of ‘ide danse 3 of 204 


steaks, a couple of bars of hard i ‘ 
Was, the dictator was. sadly todebeeds pig lead and brown stout. consequence 
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All the ladies screamed ; and then Mrs. Felix Lorraine admired the doctor's violet 
neck, and the Marchioness looked with an anxious eye on Julie, and Miss Graves, as 
in duty bound, with an anxious eye on the Marchioness. 

There stood the doctor, quite still, with his large yellow eye fixed on Mr. Mackaw. 
At length, he perceived the cold pasty, and his little black wings began to flutter on 
the surface of his immense body. 

«« Che, che, che, che!”’ said the ornithologist, who didn’t like the symptoms at all: 
‘«« Che, che, che, che—don’t be frightened, ladies! you see he’s muzzled—che, che, 
che, che,—now, my dear doctor, now, now, now, Franky, Franky, Franky, now go 
away, go away, that’s a dear doctor—che, che, che, che !”’ 

But the large yellow eye grew more flaming and fiery, and the little black wings 
grew larger and larger; and now the left leg was dashed to and fro, with a fearful 
agitation. Mackaw looked agonized.—Pop !—what a whirr !—Francia is on the table! 
All shriek, the chairs tumble over the Ottomans—the Sevre china is in a thousand 
pieces—the muzzle is torn off and thrown to Miss Graves ; Mackaw’s wig is dashed 
in the clotted cream, and devoured on the spot ; and the contents of the boiling urn 
are poured over the beawiteous and beloved Julie !—( Vol. ii. p. 95, 97.) 


Even here we trace the characteristic habit of the author’s mind. 
He cannot fancy pleasantry without pain. It was necessary to his 
ideas of amusement, that some creature should be hurt, and in default 
of any other object he scalds a dog. 








THE LADIES OF AFRICA.* 


Tue spirit of discovery that has prompted so many Englishmen to 
attempt the exploring of Central Africa, and to'which nearly all have 
fallen victims, has at length been crowned with success. The route 
pursued with this singular good fortune, by the enterprising travellers 
whose book is now before the public, extends from the Mediterranean to 
the tenth degree of northern latitude, and from about the seventeenth to 
nearly the sixth degree of east longitude. Throughout the whole of 
this vast tract, the character of the country and of the people has 
been described with satisfactory minuteness, and the reader may now 
travel from Mourzuk to Kouka, and from the eastern extremity of the 
Tchad to Sackatoo, with almost as much certainty and confidence 
as along any of the beaten paths of the old world. The inform- 
ation comprised in this large volume relates almost exclusively to 
the human species, and in great proportion to the fairer part of it; 
but in a newly-discovered country, we could not wish for a more 
interesting subject of inquiry. The only one of the travellers who 
had scientific pretensions, was labouring, during the greater part of 
the journey, under a severe indisposition that disabled him from 
pursuing with his characteristic ardour his inquiries into the geology 
and the natural history of the countries they traversed. But for 
information on these particulars the world must look to subsequent 
travellers, whom the success of the late mission shall stimulate to 
follow up its discoveries. At present the public is in possession of as 


much knowledge as the utmost diligence and activity could acquire, — 


on subjects likely to attract the attention of travellers of military 
habits and education. 





* Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, in the years 
1822, 1823, and 1824, By Major Denham, and Captain Clapperton. London, 1826. 
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One of these, indeed, has shown himself eminently qualified for 
the arduous enterprise ; and consistently with the spirit which led 
him to volanteer his services, the discharge of his duty has evi- 
dently been throaghout a labour of love. At Kouka, Major Denham 
describes himself as living like Robinson Crusoe, surrounded by his 
menagerie, consisting of his Loggun bird, two monkeys, five parrots, 
a civet cat, a young ichneumon, and a still younger hyena. Sociably 
they lived with him, and with one another ; and sitting in the midst of 
them, of a morning, with his mess of rice and milk, whilst his thoughts 
would often revert to England, he used to meditate upon the strange 
chances that had thrown him into this half savage way of life, and to 
marvel at the tranquillity in which his days glided on. Solitary as he 
then was and disheartening as were his prospects, his lone repasts 
(for no one could endure the smell of food but himself, so heavy was 
sickness upon them) were discussed with a relish that surprised him. 
“ The satisfaction felt in my morning and evening visits to Barca Gana, 
(the Sheikh of Bornou’s favourite negro slave and general in chief), 
and the plans, full of hope of farther progress which floated in my 
imagination when at night I laid my head upon my pillow, frequently 
excited in my mind the most grateful sensations.” This is in the true 
spirit of adventure, and when we find so much zeal combined with a 
constitution that defied the damp and sultry atmosphere of a rainy 
season in Bornou, by which the natives themselves are very gene- 
rally affected, the successful issue of the expedition ceases to be 
marvellous. The solitude of which Major Denham complains, ap- 
pears to have been so complete, that but fo rhis speaking occasion- 
ally in the plural number, and the very rare occurrence of the 
name of Clapperton or Oudney, it might be supposed that this part 
of the journey had been performed by himself alone. Were not the 
ill-health of the two latter gentlemen sufficient to account for their 
apparent estrangement from the projects that interested Major 
Denham, and the attempts he made at a more complete discovery of 
the country, the reader would be apt to imagine some want of cordi- 
ality and sympathy between them, ‘That Major Denham himself was 
of a temper to appreciate the consolation of having a companion to 
participate in the difficulties and dangers of discovery is evident, from 
the heartiness with which he welcomed, and the affectionate manner 
in which he relates the illness and death of Mr. Toole, who joined him 
after the departure of the other gentlemen for Soudan. 

In other respects the traveller was well adapted to his duties. A 
liberal and frank deportment, that seems to have engaged the good- 
will of all with whom he came in contact, and a judicious and patient 
cultivation of the friendship of those whose favour was of importance 
to the objects of the mission, have left an impression upon the minds 
of the natives, the benefit of which will be felt by subsequent adven- 
turers from England. Among people of both sexes, and natives of 
every tribe and district he contrived to make friends, by whom the 
Rais Khaleel (the name by which Major Denham is known amo 
them) will not soon be forgotten. Indeed some of his intimacies 
assume a tender and almost a sentimental cast, particularly with the 


sable counterparts of the dear specimens of “ red and white” in 
his own country, whom the military man calls to mind with 
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teristic gallantry. Should any of the latter happen to have thought 
herself favourably distinguished by the traveller previously to his 
expedition, it is not impossible she may feel herself somewhat moved, 
upon perusing his account of the kind greetings which he interchanged 
with a Fezzanese lady of Zeghren. , 


Almost the first person that presented herself, was my friend, the merchant’s 
sister, I had almost said the fair, Omhal-henna (meaning ‘‘ the mother of peace.”) She 
had a woeden bow] of haleeb (fresh milk) in her hand, the greatest rarity she could offer ; 
and holding out the milk, with some confusion, towards me, with both her bands, the 
hood, which should have concealed her beautiful features, had fallen back. As my taking 
the milk from her would have prevented the amicable salutation we both seemed pre- 
pared for, and which consisted of four or five gentle pressures of the hand, with as 
many aish harlecks, and tiebs, and ham-dulillahs, she placed the bowl upon the ground, 
while the ceremonies of greeting, which take a much longer time in an African 
village than in an English drawing-room, were, by mutual consent, most cordially 
performed. I really could not help looking at her with astonishment, and I heartily 
wish that I had the power of conveying an idea of her portrait. It was the Jemma 
(Friday,) the Sabbath, and she was covered, for I cannot call it dressed, with only a 
blue linen barracan, which passed under one arm, and was fastened on the top of the 
opposite shoulder with a silver pin, the remaining part thrown round the body behind, 
and brought over her head as a sort of hood, which, as 1 remarked, had fallen off, and 
my taking her hand, when she set down the milk, had prevented its being replaced. 
This accident displayed her jet-black hair in numberless plaits all round her expressive 
face and neck, and her large sparkling eyes and little mouth, full of the whitest teeth 
imaginable. She had various figures burnt on her chin with gunpowder; her com- 
plexion was a deep brown; and round her neck were eight or ten necklaces of coral 
and different coloured beads. So interesting a person I had not seen in the country; 
and on my remaining some moments with my eyes fixed on her, she recommenced the 
salutation, ‘‘ How is your health,” &c. and smiling, asked, with great naiveté, 
‘* whether I had not learnt, during the last two months, a little more Arabic.” I 
assured her I had. Looking round to see if anybody heard her, and having brought 
the hood over her face, she said, ‘‘ I first heard of your coming last night, and desired 
the slave to mention it to my brother. I have always looked for your coming, and at 
night, because at night I have sometimes seen you: you were the first man whose 
hand I ever touched; but they all said it did not signify with you, an Insara, (a 
Christian.) God turn your heart! but my brother says you will never become Moslem— 
won’t you to please Abdi Zeleel’s sister? My mother says, God would never have 
allowed you to come, but for your conversion.” By this time again the hood had 
fallen back, and I again had taken her hand, when the sudden appearance of Abdi 
Zeleel, accompanied by the governor of the town, who came to visit me, was a most 
unwelcome interruption, Omhal-henna quickly escaped; she had, however, over- 
stepped the line, and I saw her no more.” ; 

Here is a promising introduction to as pretty a little eastern romance 
as ever sprung up in the land of the desert. But, like most stories of 
tender interest, it is marred by the sequel. 

At Sebha, Timinhint, and Zeghren, we were fed (says Major Denham, on the 
return from Bornou,) with the best produce of their cuisine. Omul Hena, [so spelled 
on this last mention of her,] by whom I was so much smitten on my first visit to this 
place, was now, after a disappointment by the death of her betrothed, with whom she 
had read the fatah, [the first ene of the Koran, the reading of which constitutes the 
act of betrothing,] just before my last visit, a wife of only three days old. The best 
dish, however, out of twenty, which the town furnished came from her ; it was brought 
separately, inclosed in a new basket of date leaves, which I was desired to keep ; and 
her old slave who brought it, inquired ‘‘ whether I did not mean to go to her father’s 
house, and salaam (salute) her mother?’ I replied, ‘‘ Certainly ;’’ and just after dark 
the same slave came to accompany me. We found the old lady sitting over a handfnl 
of fire, with eyes still more sore, and person still more neglected than when I last saw 
her. She, however, h me most cordially, for there was nobody present but 
ourselves; the fire was up, and a bright flame produced, over which we sat 
down, while she kept saying, or rather singing, “Ash harlek? Ash ya barrich-che 

ennick?”’—** How are you? How do you find yourself?” in the patois of the country, 


in Ertana, which I did not understand, to the old slave. I was 
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just regretting that I should go away without seeing Omul Hena, while a sort of smile 
rested on the pallid features of my hostess, when in rushed the subject of our conversa- 
tion. I scarcely knew her at first by the dim light of the palm-wood fire ; she, 
however, threw off her mantle, and, kissing my shoulder, (an Arab mode of salutation, ) 
shook my hand, while large tears rolled down her‘fine features. She said, ** She was 
determined to see me, although her father had refused.””’ The mother, it seems, had 
determined on gratifying her. a 

Omul Hena was now seventeen; she was handsomer than any thing I had seen in 
Fezzan, and had on all her wedding ornaments. Indeed, I should have been a great 
deal agitated at her apparent great regard, had she not almost instantly exclaimed, 
‘Well! you must make haste ; give me what you have brought me! You know [ 
am a woman now, and you must give me something a great deal richer than you did 
before ; besides, I am Sidi Gunana’s son’s wife, who is a great man, and when he asks 
me what the Christian gave me, let me be able to show him something very handsome.” 
“ What,” said J, “does Sidi Gunana know of your coming?” ‘ To be sure,” said 
Omul Hena, “and sent me; his father is a Maraboot, [a sort of Mohammedan D.D. or 
LL.D.,] and told him you English were people with great hearts and plenty of money, 
so I might come.’ ‘* Well, then,” said I, “‘ if that is the case, you can be in no 
hurry.”” She did not think so; and my little present was no sooner given, than she 
hurried away, saying she would return directly, but not keeping her word. 


« Well done simplicity ! well done unsophisticated nature !” thought 
the traveller; and yet the tears, we are inclined to think, were genuine 
nevertheless. As the lady herself said, she was a woman now, and a 
widow to boot ;—the cordiality of her salutation belonged to her 
former, the worldliness of her modest requests to her present estate. 

The description given, a few pages above, of the ladies of Mourzuk, 
is one that leaves no pleasing impression on the mind, and makes it 
seem probable that the charms of Omul Hena formed an exception to 
the general appearance of the Fezzanese women. The traveller's eye, 
indeed, so long accustomed to dwell upon the sable beauties of Bornou 


and Soudan, may have been somewhat unfitted for appreciating the 
brown complexions on this side the desert ; and if we are not mistaken, 
his former mention of the ladies of Fezzan was more to the credit of 
their ai charms. 


Though nfany degrees nearer our own fair and blue-eyed beauties in complexion, 
when modenytely cleansed and washed, yet no people ever lost more by comparison than 
did the white ladies of Mourzuk, with the black ones of Bornou and Soudan. That the 
latter were **olack, devilish black,” there is no denying ; but their beautiful forms, 
expressive ey:s, pearly teeth, and excessive clean'iness, rendered them far more pleasing, 


than the dirt, half-casts we were now amongst. 

It may b> doubted whether the traveller would have been able to 
reconcile hs eye to the “ fair and blue-eyed beauties” nearer home, 
lad he com2 among them with the impression of the laughter-loving 
black girls still fresh on his mind. It was the observation of a 
sojourner i: Africa, that the complexion of the ladies of Liverpool 
seemed to iim, on his landing amongst them, excessively white ; 
and their mses unbecomingly obtrusive. In another point, however, 
in which th: traveller contrasts the women of these different climates, 
there was mn» room for self-delusion, and the advantage, it must be 
confessed, i: entirely on the side of the nearer daughters of the sun. 
A single blre wrapper, he says, although a scanty covering, displayed 
to advantag: the graceful motions of the black women, whilst their 
straight ani well-formed limbs were perhaps strengthened, and 
certainly pucified, by four or five daily ablutions. But the ladies of 
Mourzuk, wapped in a woollen blanket, seldom changed, whilst the 
texture can iang together, or till the time comes when they are to be 
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washed for their wedding ; with hair clotted together with sand and odo- 
riferous powders, and silver ear-rings, and coral ornaments, blackened 
by the perspiration exuding’ from their anointed tresses, are really 
(proh pudor!) “such a bundle of filth, that it is not without alarm 
that you see them approach you, or shake their garments in your 
apartment.” 

The ladies of Sockna, however, (a town about half way between 
Tripoli and Mourzuk,) he allows to be “certainly very pretty,” and 
adds, “ that they are reported to be remarkable for their love of 
intrigue.” “ This may be true or not; but we had no opportunity of 
ascertaining it from our knowledge.” Of their curiosity he gives an 
amusing instance, and, indeed, is well qualified to speak thereupon, 
the subject of their inquisition having been nothing else than his own 
apparel :—* A pair of loose white trowsers that I wore, and into the 
pockets of which I accidentally put my hands, raised their curiosity 
to a wonderful degree; my hands were pulled out, and those of three 
or four of the ladies thrust in in their stead ; these were replaced by 
others, all demanding their use so loudly and violently, that I had 
considerable difficulty in extricating myself, and was glad to make 
my escape.” The observations of a lady, extracted into our last 
number from the Westminster Review, upon the manners of the Arab 
women, are to the same effect :—“ They were very curious in examining 
my dress, and the old lady, I really feared, was proceeding to undress 
me. They invited me to bathe, which was rather an unexpected piece 
of politeness, and I suspect was suggested by their desire to extend 
their examination of my garments.” 

At page 26 of the preliminary narrative is an account of an Arab 
wedding, well told but too long for insertion. ‘The most remarkable 
particulars of the ceremony are the display of the bridal garments, 
suspended from the top of the house; the assemblage of young Arab 
chiefs under the bride’s apartment to pay their respects to her, and 
the salutation, loo! loo! loo! with which they are greeted by the 
ladies stationed at their several holes or windows, and which the 
visitors acknowledge by laying their right hands on their breasts, and 
subsequently by the discharge of their pistols; the progress of the 
bride outside the town, seated in her jaafa or sedan chair, placed 
on a camel’s back, under which the escort, who are all the while 
skirmishing and charging around her, fire close, as soldiers over the 
grave of a departed comrade; the negresses who surround the bride’s 
camel, and with exclamations of durra! burra! be off! be off! drive 
away the bridegroom, not yet in possession, when he offers to approach 
her; finally, the bride’s surprise upon finding herself at the door of 
the bridegroom’s house, and her well-feigned reluctance to dismount 
and enter; till at length, amidst the screams of the women and the 
shouts of the men, she condescends to receive a bit of sugar in her 
mouth from the hands of the bridegroom, and thus sweetened into 
acquiescence, returns the luscious compliment by placing another in his. 

Actuated by the spirit of adventure, for which they have always 
been celebrated, the Arabs have spread themselves widely over 
northern Africa; and tribes of Shouaas, a people of Arabic descent, 
were found in the vicinity of the Tchad. The Alowany Shouaas are 
in great numbers in the neighbourhood of Kabshary, situated to the 
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westward of the lake, The travellers were visited by some of their 
women, who appeared to them really beautiful. The tribes in the 
course of their progress southward must have mended their looks, for 
nothing can be more homely than the features of the Arab women of 
the north, according to the account of them cited above. “ 'They 
had dingy complexions and large hooked noses, and their hair cut 
short and straight over the forehead.” The complexion of the 
Shouaas, though in truth it be but a dingy copper, is there called 
white, and “ consequently held in but little estimation by the natives,” 
with whom black, and black only, is the hue that subdues the heart 
of the spectator. The Shouaas in their turn were offended by the 
excessive whiteness of the Europeans. ‘The manners and language of 
this people are primitive and interesting. A Shouaa girl will sit down 
at your tent with a bowl of milk, and say, “A happy day to you! 
your friend has brought you milk: you gave her something so hand- 
some yesterday, she has not forgotten it, Oh! how her eyes ache to see 
all you have got in that wooden house,” pointing toa trunk. “ We 
have no fears now; we know you are good, and our eyes, which before 
could not look on you, now search after you always; they bid us 
beware of you at first, for you were bad, very bad, but we know 
better now. How it pains us that you are so white.” Their 
costume is a dark blue cotton wrapper tied round the waist, and a 
mantilla of the same materials and colour thrown over the head; 
with this they hide the face, but leave the bust naked. Among the 
Shouaas it is the face which it is indelicate to display; with us it is 
the bust. 

Before we reach the genuine black beauties of Bornou and Soudan, 
there are the women of two widely-extended races to notice, whose 
home is the great desert, and who are the links that connect the inhabi- 
tants of the coast with the negro nations of the interior. During 
the absence of Major Denham, whom some unlooked for difficulties 
relative to their departure from Fezzan had recalled to Tripoli, Dr. 
Oudney and Captain Clapperton made an excursion from Mourzuk, 
where they were residing, to Ghraat,* situate about three degrees 
farther west. This led them among the Tuaricks, and Dr. Oudney, 
who kept a journal of this excursion, has left on record a few remarks 
upon the manpers and appearance of these Nomades. Their women 
are described as having full round faces and a copper complexion ; 
but as the Tuaricks wander over a tract of country extending many 
degrees from north to south,a great variety of shades necessarily prevails 
among them. ‘Their eyes are large, black, and rolling ; eye-brows a 
little arched ; nose plain and well formed, and two or three were remarked 
with noses of the fine ancient Egyptian shape. They have long curling 
hair black as jet, and from a negro mixture inclined to be crispy, not 
plaited like that of the Arab women, but, according to the term used 
by Dr. Oudney, shedded ; and, what was a great charm in European 
eyes, no appearance of oil. They are Moslems in religion, but in 
some respects their manners are very different from those, which are 





* As an example of the little care with which the Quarterly Revi 
| viewers read the 
books they review, we may observe, that among the causes of the long delay at Mour- 
zuk, they mention this very excursion, though the fact is, it was undertaken merely to 
occupy the time, during which Major Denham was absent on the business of the mission. 
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held to be generally characteristic of the Mohammedan nations. In 
particular, the freedom enjoyed by their women forms a striking contrast 
to the jealousy with which the Moorish ladies are guarded. In the 
presence of the men they are lively, talkative, and unconstrained ; 
and those of the other sex pay them the sort of marked attention 
which is common among Europeans. <A custom prevails among the 
Tuaricks, indicative of the estimation in which they hold their females, 
and something like which is found also among the Turkoman tribes, 
whose women are distinguished by similar advantages. The Tuarick 
lady does not necessarily bring a portion to her husband, but it is 
absolutely requisite for the man to pay a sum, greater or less, to his 
bride’s father, for his consent to the marriage. Where the parties are 
wealthy, the price is, usually, six camels. The Tuarick women are 
sensible of the advantages they enjoy, and are proud of their liberty. 
They asked the travellers how English women were treated—whether 
they were locked up like the Moorish females, or allowed to go abroad 
freely like themselves. They had also a notion that our countrywomen 
bore more than one child at a time, and that they went longer than 
nine calendar months. When told that in these particulars the 
resembled themselves, they appeared pleased. A few only of the 
Tuaricks speak Arabic, so that the conversation between the travellers 
and the ladies, who spoke no language but their own, was supported 
by means of an interpreter. The women were greatly amused, and 
laughed heartily at the attempts which the gentlemen made to blunder 
out a few Tuarick words. Their dress consists of a barracan neatly 
wrapped round, with a cover of dark blue cloth for the head, which is 
sometimes made to cover the lower part of the face, a fashion very 
prevalent among the men.* Like the Arabs, they are fond of singing 
and story-telling. ‘The men, who are very sedate in their deportment, 
seldom sing, regarding it as an amusement fit only for females. Their 
songs were described to the travellers as sweet. 

In the evening we heard a numerous band of females singing at a distance, which 
was continued till midnight. This custom is very common among the people, and is 
one of their principal amusements in the mountain recesses. Hateeta (their ‘Tuarick 
host,) said, that they go out when their work is finished, in the evening, and remain 
till near midnight, singing and telling stories. 

South of Fezzan, and east of the line pursued by the kafilas, lies 
the country of the Tibboos, a light-hearted people, but unhappy in 
their propinquity to the Tuaricks, who are in the habit of paying 
them visits, in which they are said to spare neither sex nor age. At 
Dirkee a numerous assembly of their females appeared before the 
tents of the travellers, and danced for some hours. ‘Their movements 
are described as elegant, and not unlike those of the Greek dances, 
according to the representations given of the latter. On approaching 
Bilma, their capital,the mission was welcomed by a party of fifty men 
at arms, and double the number of women. The men shook their 
spears in the air as they approached ; after which salutation, they all 
moved towards the town, the females dancing and throwing themselves 
about, with screams‘and songs in a singularly original manner. 





* The Quarterly Reviewer ascribes this fashion to an anxious care for the preser- 
vation of their complexions. Do the sable Bornouy, among whom the same fashion 
is prevalent, cover their faces to preserve their complexions ? 
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They were a superior class to those of the minor towns; some having extremely 
pleasing features, while the pearly white of their regular teeth was beautifully con- 
trasted with the glossy black of their skin. The triangular flaps of plaited hair also, 
which hung down on each side of their faces, streaming with oil, with the addition of 
the coral in the nose, and large amber necklaces, gave them a very seducing appearance. 
Some of them carried a sheish, a fan made of soft grass or hair, for the purpose of 
keeping off the flies; others a branch of a tree, and some fans of ostrich feathers, or a 
bunch of kevs: all had something in their hands, which they waved over their heads 
as they advanced. A wrapper of Soudan, tied on the top of the left shoulder, leaving 
the rivht breast bare, formed their covering ; while a smaller one was thrown over the 
head, which hung down to the shoulders, or was thrown back at pleasure. Notwith- 
standing the apparent scantiness of their habiliments, nothing could be farther from 
indelicate than was their appearance. 

On arriving at Bilma, we halted under the shade of a large tulloh tree, while the 
tents were pitching ; and the women danced with great taste, and, asl was assured by 
the sultan’s nephew, with skill also. As they approach each other, accompanied by 
the slow beat of an instrument formed out of a gourd, covered with goat-skin, for a 
long time their movements are confined to the head, hands, and body, which they 
throw from one side to the other, flourish in the air, and bend without moving the feet: 
suddenly the music becomes quicker and louder, when they start into the most violent 
gestures, rolling their heads round, gnashing their teeth, and shaking their hands at each 
other, leaping up and on each side, until one or both are so exhausted, that they fall 
to the ground, when another pair take their place. 


The Traita Tibboos, upon whose encampments they came, previ- 
ously to their arrival at Lari, which lies not far from the lake Tehad, 
are said to be adepts in the art of thieving, both male and female. 

_An old woman, who was sitting at the door of one of the huts, sent a very pretty 
girl to me, as | was standing by my horse, whose massy amber necklace, greased head, 
and coral nose -studs and ear-rings, announced a person of no common order, to see 
what she could pick up. After gaining possession of my handkerchief and some 
needles, while | turned my head, in an instant she thrust her hand into the pocket of my 
saddle-cloth, as she said, ‘‘ to find some beads, for she knew I had plenty.” 

Arrived at Lari, a town of the Kanemboo, or people of Kanem, we 
are at length in the negro country, and among “ good-looking, laughing 
negresses, all but naked.” The women had most of them a square, 
or triangular piece of silver or tin hanging at the back of the head, sus- 
pended from the hair. Here a company of thirty freed slaves, liberated 

’ , ac r rT. . , s : y 
by the bashaw of Tripoli, who had accompanied the kafila thus far, took 
their departure for another part of Kanem, of which country they were 

wpe ’ ’ ’ © . 
natives. “ They had all,” says Major Denham, “ been my friends for 
more than five months, and to some I had rendered little services, by 
carrying their bag of zumeeta, or salt. They were not ungrateful, 
and our parting had something in it affecting, which, considering 
negroes in the degraded light they do, seemed greatly to astonish the 

** , 79 r ’ 

Arabs.” Qne of the party was a poor deaf and dumb woman, whom 
the late sultan of Fezzan (distinguished for a rapacity that spared 
neither sex, nor age, nor infirmity) had marched off to Tripoli. 


She had left two children behind her, and the third, which was in arms when she 
was taken by the Arabs, had been torn from her breast after the first ten days of her 
journey across the desert, in order that she might keep up with the camels. Her 
motions in describing the manner in which the child was forced from her, and thrown 
on the sand, where it was left to perish, while whips were applied to her, lame and 
worn out, to quicken her steps, were highly significant-and affecting. 

_ The only part of their dress in which the ladies of Bornou and 
_— bee an opportunity of displaying any diversity of costume, is 
the tead-dress. The scanty covering, formed of linen blue or white, 
which is bestowed upon the other parts of the person, admits only of a 


single change in the disposition of it, according to the taste of the wearer, 
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who either ties it under the arms and across the breasts; or fastens it 
on one shoulder, leaving one breast exposed. The Kanemboo women 
have their hair divided into sundry small plaits, which hang round 
their head, and reach to the poll of the neck. This is farther set 
off by a bandage of leather, or string of little brass beads, the ends of 
which are allowed to fall down on either side of the face. These 
strings are occasionally of silver, with a large round ornament of the 
same metal in the front of the forehead. 

The female slaves from Musgow, a country south-east of Mandara, 
which itself lies south of Bornou, wear silver studs in the nose, and a 
large one under the lower lip of the size of a shilling, going quite through 
the mouth. To make room for this ornament, they will sometimes 
displace a tooth or two. Their hair, instead of being divided into a 
vuumber of small plaits, is rolled up in three large ones, extending from 
the forehead to the back of the neck. They are an ugly, but a stout 
and trust-worthy generation, the Musgowy. The people of Bornou, 
who are Moslems, have many of these unlucky Kaffirs for slaves, and 
employ them in the cultivation of gussub, (millet). Wild animals 
abound to such a degree that it is a service of danger, and every season 
one or more of these poor women are carried off. 

The excessive whiteness of the European face seemed to create, in 
the minds of the natives, sensations of pity and astonishment, if not 
disgust. At Koua, a small town near the lake, the hands and face of 
the traveller raised such curiosity and alarm, as almost inclined him to 
doubt whether they had not been changed in the night. At Angornou, 
a town of nearly thirty thousaad inhabitants, a crowd followed 
him through the market, while others fled at his approach. In their 
anxiety to get out of his way, the women overset their wares, and two 
of them, whom astonishment had fixed to the spot, unconscious of the 
flight of the rest, no sooner perceived him close at hand, than they ran 
off, says the traveller, “ irresistibly affrighted.” With the benevolent 
policy by which he guided himself in his intercourse with the natives, 
Major Denham set himself to overcome these feelings of dislike. At 
some part of every market-day he showed himself among them, prin- 
cipally with a view of rendering the strangers, who attended from 
the neighbouring towns, familiar with his presence. He observed that 
the natives gradually began to discover less and less alarm at his ap- 
proach; still, when he happened to smile, or stretch out his hand, or 
turn his head, they would start from his side. 

As the people got more accustomed to my appearance, they became more familiar ; 
and a young lady, whose numerous bracelets of elephant’s teeth, heavy silver rings on 
each side of her face, coral in her nose, and amber necklace, proclaimed her a person 
of wealth, nimbly jumped off her bullock, and tore the corner from my pocket handker- 
chief, as she said, for a souvenir. J could do no Jess than request her to accept the 
remainder, and I was happy to see that this piece of gallantry was not lost even upon 
savages. [He does the gentle Bornowy wrong, even on his own showing, so to term 
them.] They all clapped their hands, and cried ‘‘ Barca! Barca!” and the lady her- 


self, whose hands and face were really running down with grease, so regardless was she 
of expense, generously poured into the sleeve of my shirt nearly a quart of ground nuts. 


Indeed, although some very young people were thrown into an agony 
of apprehension at the sight of his white visage, the elder portion of the 
fair population appear not to have shown any excessive diffidence. The 
sight of beads quickly drew them to his side ; and when some one of the 
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number, observing him take a few strings from the pocket of his 
Turkish trowsers, cried out,—“ Oh! those trowsers are full of beads, 
only he won't give them to us,” they surrounded him, apparently bent 
upon ascertaining the fact. His endeavours to propitiate their good- 
will were at length eminently successful, both young and old coming 
near him without visible alarm. The feeling of better acquaintance 
was mutual. As the black ladies ceased, in the language of the Shonaa 
girl, to be pained at the whiteness of his complexion, so, on his part, 
he was “rather surprised at the complacency, nay; even the satisfac- 
tion, with which he began to survey the negro beauties, frequently 
exclaiming to Boo Khaloom’s -brother, who was with him, ‘ What a 
very fine girl! what pretty features! without even remarking the 
‘ toujours noir,’ which had previously accompanied any contemplation 
of what might otherwise have struck him as a pleasing countenance.” 
The European eye, indeed, is easily reconciled to the African com- 
plexion, and quickly learns to discriminate between the lumen purpu- 
reum of the young and beautiful, and the unillumined black of the 
old and ill-favoured. 

The women of Bornou are not distinguished by personal attractions : 
they are cleanly but not good-looking; they have large unmeaning 
faces, with flat negro noses, mouths large, lips thick, foreheads high, 
and persons clumsy. ‘They dress their hair in a manner particularly 
ungraceful, bringing it over the head in three thick layers, which unite 
on the forehead, and are plastered thickly with indigo and bees’-wax. 
Behind it is finely plaited, and turned up like a drake’s tail. The 
scarrin also, or tatoos, common to all the negro nations, are here ugly 
beyond measure. They have twenty lines on each side of the face, 
drawn from the corners of the mouth to the angles of the lower jaw 
and the cheek-bone. The torture endured by the children, when under 
the operation, aggravated as it is by the heat, and the attacks of mil- 
lions of flies, is distressing to witness. As wives they are the most 
humble of women, and never approach their husbands except on their 
knees, nor speak to any of the other sex but with their head and face 
covered. After marriage, they are more subject to jealous observation 
than before. The punishment of adultery is most severe: the guilty 
parties are bound hand and foot, cast on the ground, and their brains 
dashed out by the club of the husband and his male relations. It is 
well that no evidence, but that of detection in the fact, is admissible. 

The present ruler of Bornou, is a great reformer of female abuses, 
and though of a disposition mild and merciful, takes the most severe 
measures for the preservation of morality. He has adopted a system 
of strict espionage in this department, and little space is allowed to 
elapse between the discovery of the offence, and the suspension of the 
fair ofiender outside the walls. Head-shaving is a milder form of 
punishment, which he is with difficulty sometimes persuaded to adopt : 
riches, plenty, and prosperity, he observed, without virtue, were not 
worth possessing. One morning the gates were kept shut after day- 
light, and his emissaries dispatched, who brought before him sixty women 
of unsound reputation : five were sentenced to be hanged in the public 
market, and four to be flogged, which latter punishment was inflicted 
with ech sre ha exe der the ah Phe other 

gged with their heads shaved round the market, on a public 
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day, and then strangled and thrown by twos into a hole préviously 
dug. The Bornouese, a humane and forgiving people, exclaimed 
loudly against this act of cruelty ; and more than a hundred families 
quitted the capital in consequence. In Kouka, the women declared 
there was no living, where only to be suspected was enough to consign 
them to execution. It is the custom of tlie country for the Sheikh, 
with his sons and court, to ride in procession to welcome in the Aid, (the 
birth-day of the prophet,) and pray outside the town. They return 
firing and skirmishing, and the women assemble before their huts, 
dressed in their finery, and seream a salutation to the chief as he passes. 
But onthe present occasion, the women who remained in Kouka re- 
fused flatly to scream a welcome, and the procession passed through 
the streets in silence. 

The following decision also excited a considerable emotion among 
the people :-— 

The slave of one man had been caught with the wife of another, a free man, and the 
injured husband demanded justice. ‘The Sheikh condemned both the man and the 
woman to be hanged side by side: the owner of the slave, however, remoastrated, 
and said that the decision, as far as respected the woman, was just; forshe was always 
endeavouring to seduce his slave from his work ; and that if he (the Sheikh) condemned 
his slave to death, the man, whose wife was the cause of it, ought to give him the 
value of his slave, as he was poor: this the husband objected to. ‘‘ Ah!” exclaimed 
the Sheikh, ‘* how often is a man driven to his destruction by woman: yet, of all 
his happiness she is the root or the branch.” He himself paid the value of the slave 
to the owner, and next morning the guilty pair were suspended outside the walls. 


Major Denham accompanied a ghrazszic, or foray, which the 
Sheikh’s troops and those of Mandara, in conjunction with the Arabs 
of the escort, made into the Kerdy country, for slaves. ‘The assail- 
ants, as they deserved, were soundly beaten by the inhabitants of a 
Felatah town which they attacked ; but the object of the traveller 
was accomplished, although with great personal risk to himself. His 
discoveries were thus pushed to the vicinity of a chain of mountains, 
which he supposed to form part of the Gibel Gumhr, or Mountains of 
the Moon. ‘I'he people of Mandara, which is governed by its own 
Sultan, and is independent of the Sheikh, differ from the Bornouese, 
or Kanowry, as they call themselves, and the difference is decidedly in 


favour of the former. 


The men are intelligent and lively, with high, though flat foreheads, large sparkling 
eyes, wiry curled hair, noses inclining to aquiline, and features altogether less flat- 
tened than the Bornouese. The women are proverbial for their good looks—I cannot 
say beauty. I must allow them, however, all their acknowledged celebrity of form : 
they are singularly gifted with the Hottentot protuberance: their hands and feet are 
delightfully small; and as these are all esteemed qualifications in the eye of a Turk, 
Mandara slaves always obtain an advanced price. Certainly I never saw so much of 
them as when sporting in their native wilds, with not so much covering on as one of 
E-ve’s fig-leaves. A man, who took me for a Moorish merchant, led me to his house, 
in order to show me the best-looking slaves in Mandara. He had three, all under 
sixteen, yet quite women ; for these are ious climes ; and certainly, for negresses, 
they were the most pleasing and y formed I had ever seen. They had simply a 
piece of blue striped linen round their loins, yet they knew not their nakedness. Many 
of these beauties are to be seen at Kouka and Angornou: they are never exposed in 
the fsug Corie? 1 but are sold in the houses of the merchants. So much depends on 

ide of those attractions for which their southern sisters are so rated, 
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The festival of the prophet’s birth-day, mentioned above, is celebrat- 
ed, not like the other feast-days, with wrestlings among the men, but with 
dances by the ladies, according to the fashion of their several countries. 
Their modest gestures are in striking contrast to the lascivious move- 
ments of the Arab and Moorish dancers. The motions of the women 
of the capital, though least graceful, are the most entertaining. The 
Koukowy advance by twos and threes; then retire, and throw them- 
selves into various attitudes, accompanied by the music of drunis; 
when suddenly turning their backs, they ¢i/é with the parts “ doomed,” 
(to use the traveller’s delicate periphrasis,) “ to endure the punish- 
ment for all the offences of our youth.” The female knight, who in 
this encounter preserves her equilibrium, and destroys that of her 
antagonist, is grected with cheers, and is led out of the ring by two 
matrons, covering her face with her hands. The women of rank wear 
a belt of beads just above the hips, and the violence of the shock is 
often so great as to break the belt, and send the beads flying in all 
directions. Address is often practised in these female jousts. A 
well-managed feint at the moment of concussion, often brings the 
heavier weight of metal tumbling to the ground, while the lighter, but 
more dexterous champion, is seen quietly seated on the spot, where she 
had adroitly dropped herself. In these feints the Shouaa girls were 
particularly happy. The traveller declares, he had not seen so many 
pretty women together since leaving England, as were assembled on 
this occasion; for the Shouaas, compared with the negresses, are 
almost white, and their features particularly handsome; and he had 
begun to look upon even the sable beauties, with a pleasure that 
made him marvel. Besides the jousts backward, above described, 
there were movements 4 la Brocard, of a gentle and more graceful 
character. 

The women of Bornou and Begharmi danced with a much slower motion, and ac- 
companied themselves by singing: the former wear simply a blue wrapper or scarf 
pi apr shoulders, and holding each end of the wrapper with the arms extended, fre- 
Lr Face om dlaggane ager a be pleasing and graceful, if not elegant attitudes : 
crossed on the ‘onan pore goss taser ye ap se nai ey Larne a 
a la madonna, appeared to sing a tale dun tele gh tn pr — ee 

5 » DY standers: this was 


accompanied by sinkings of the body, and bendings of the head from side to side—all 


finished by sitting down and covering their faces, when they were led out of the 
circle by the elder women. 


We have quoted above, the ceremonial of a wedding in Fezzan: the 
following are the observances customary on the same festive occasion 
in Bornou. In these climes, where matters of business as well as of 
pleasure are transacted at day-break, the marriage ceremonies com- 
mence by morning light. The bride, (who was from Angornou,) came 
mounted on a bullock, attended by her mother and five or six young 
ladies, acting as bride’s maids. She was followed by four female 
slaves, laden with straw baskets, wooden bowls, and earthen pots ; while 
the rest of her dower, consisting of turkadees and tobes, was packed 
upon the backs of two other bullocks. The bridegroom’s friends in 
their best clothes, mounted to welcome her. : 


We galloped up to them repeatedly, which is th i 
cover their faces, and scream their thanks : ‘he: ty ‘io pais Fogpe 
return Ang agg eyes cast down ; it being considered as indelicate for them to look 
upon the bride. The lady, after this, proceeds to the bridegroom’s house with her 
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mother, and there remains shut up until the evening, when she is handed over to her 
justly impatient lord ; for the whole day he is obliged to parade the streets, with a 
crowd after him, or sit on a raised seat, a la sultan, in his house, dressed in all the 
finery he can either borrow or buy ; while the people crowd in upon him, blowing 
horns, beating drums, aud crying Engouborou degah! Allah Kabunsho! Allah Kiaro! 
** May you live for ever! God prosper you! Gray hairs to you!” to all which he 
makes no answer, but looks foolish. 

The Bornouy, even of the wealthier classes, seldom take more than 
from two to three wives ata time, but they divorce them as often as they 
please, on paying their dower. The poorer people are contented with 
one. The marriage portion varies of course according to the 
means of the parties, and often consists in part at least of slaves. 
When the Sheikh El] Kanemy, to confirm a treaty of alliance with the 
Sultan of Mandara, espoused his daughter, the dower was fixed at the 
produce of an expedition into the Kerdy country of Musgow by the 
united forces of the two confederates. The result was, that about 
three thousand wretches were dragged from their homes and ‘sold to 
slavery. 

Major Denham in his excursion to Loggua was hospitably enter- 
tained at Angala, at the house of the delatoo, or sultan’s prime mi- 
nister. On his return, worn out by fatigue and anxiety, (for it was on 
this tour that Mr. Toole died,) he was received with the same cordia- 
lity. The delatoo introduced his sister, a female of most matronly 
deportment, to the traveller, who absolutely required nursing ; and she, 
after the fashion of the Homeric age, superintended in person the pro- 
cess of shampooing, which was performed by one of her best-looking 
and most accomplished handmaids. On his thanking the delatoo for 
their kind attention, the latter replied: “ It grieved us all to see so great 
a man as yourself so far from home, a stranger, and without women, 
when, in your own country, ‘ gray hairs to you!’ you have at least a 
hundred, I dare say.” The rich people, Arabs and all, are generally 
in possession of five or six of these shampooing beauties, and Major 
Denham, whose Christian faith forbade a similar license, contrived to 
secure himself the services of a freed slave-woman, who had ac- 
companied them from Tripoli, by marrying her to his black attendant. 

The traveller seems to have made himself an universal favourite. 
He has a story of a reception equally hospitable with the above, at 
Maffatai, a stage from Angala. The good man, however, was employed 
from home, getting his gussub iuto the ground, so that his eldest 
wife did the honours. She was, he observed, more profuse of her 
company than on a former visit, in which the traveller had made 
their acquaintance ; for, as she very good-naturedly told him, “ she 
could do many things now, that she could not when the lord was at 
home.” 

During the first day she came repeatedly with her sister Funha, a negress with 
an expression of countenance more pleasing than I had ever before seen, of about 
eighteen, who Ittha said, was most anxious to see me. Luckily, she added, Funha 
had divorced her husband only two days before, or she could not have had that 
pleasure. Ittha, with all the familiarity of an old acquaintance, uncovered my bands, 
arms, and breast, to show her sister my extraordinary whiteness. It seemed to sur- 
prise her greatly, but nevertheless I was pleased to observe, that it did not appear to 
excite either much alarm or disgust: [What a school for humility !—the tenth should 
be sent there, into summer quarters:] but what seemed to both the greatest wonder 
was, the sight and touch of my head, which had just been shaved: it was literally 
passed from the hand of one to the other, with so many remarks, that some minutes 
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elapsed, ere I was allowed to replace my turban. When, at length they left me, 
Ittha exclaimed, pressing my hand with both hers, that I was fit to be a sultan, mai, 
mai, wolla! and that Funha should shampoo me, and try to bring on sleep, as I must 
be tired and fatigued by the heat of the sun. This, however, was not all: towards 
evening, more than a dozen of Ittha’s friends, the principal ladies of the town, came, 
in consequence of the liberty she enjoyed while the good man was away, to look at the 
bulfulk, (white man,) each bringing me something—a few onions, a little rice, or a 
bowl of milk, as a present. Funha performed all the duties imposed on her to per- 
fection. I had a supper of pounded rice, milk, and honey, with something like bread 
made with cakes; and verily I began to think, like Ittha herself, that I not only 
deserved to be a sultan, but that I had actually commenced my reign.” 


At Kussery, on the river Shary, the sultan’s sister hououred the 
traveller with a visit: 

‘The officer in attendance on us announced her with great secresy, about ten 
o'clock at night. For the only light in our hut we were indebted to the pale moonbeams, 
which shone through the door-way, a8 we had neither candles nor lamp: and I had 
been some time fast asleep when she arrived. Her attendants, three in number, waited 
for her at the entrance, while she advanced and sat herself down beside my mat: she 
talked away at a great rate, ina sort of whisper, often pointing to my sick friend, who 
was at the farther end of the hut ; and did not appear at all to wish for a reply. After 
remaining nearly half an hour, and feeling and rubbing repeatedly my hands, face, and 
head, which she uncovered by taking off my cap and turban, she took her leave, ap- 
parently much gratified by her visit. 

The ladies of Loggun, a populous country south of the Tchad, were 
among the last with whom the traveller became acquainted. The 
people are much handsomer than the Bornouy, and far more intelli- 
gent—the women particularly so; and they have a carriage and man- 
ner superior to those of any negro nation he had seen. The ladies of 
the principal persons of the country visited him, accompanied by one 
or more female slaves. Every part ofhis dress was subjected to exa- 
mination—more inquisitive ladies he never saw—they begged every 
thing, and they all attempted to steal something; laughing heartily 
when detected, and crying, “ Why how sharp he is! Only think! 
Why he caught us!” “ To give them their due,” he adds, “ they are 
the cleverest and the most immoral race I had met with in the Black 
. “~ 9? ° bd . . . 
country.” The sultan particularly inquired of him if he wished to 
purchase d/owy, or handsome female slaves, which Major Denham 
assured him he did not; “ because,” said he, “if you do, go no 
farther; I have some hundreds, and will sell them to you as cheap as 
F . 9 r i " .* 
any one.” The traveller discovered the next day that there were fwo 
sultans, father and son, both at the head of strong parties, and both 
hating each other mortally. Of the latter he had pretty strong proofs, 
for both sent to him, in secret, for poison, “ that would not lie.” The 


main’ bussa, the younger sultan, sent him three female slaves, under - 


fifteen years of age, as an inducement; whom he returned, with an 
answer expressive of his abhorrence at the proceeding: for this he had 
the satisfaction of hearing himself and all his countrymen pronounced 
fools a hundred times. 

Captain Clapperton has not contributed so handsomly to our know- 
ledge of African ladies as his companion, nor does he appear to have 
made himself so popular among the people. He was not however without 
interesting rencontres, the most pleasing of which occurred on the road 
from Murmur to Kano, in Soudan. He had had an attack of ague, 
and was obliged to rest all day under the shade of a tree. “A pretty 
Fellatah girl, going to market with milk and butter, neat and spruce 
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in her attire as a Cheshire dairy-maid, here accosted me with infinite 
archness. She said, I was of her own nation; and after much amusing 
small talk, I pressed her, in jest, to accompany me on my journey, 
while she parried my solicitations with roguish glee, by referring me 
to her father and mother. I don’t know how it happened, but her 
presence seemed to dispel the effects of the ague.” In another place, 
between Kano and Sackatoo, his journal preseuts us with the following 
agreeable piece of description: 

We rode to-day through little valleys, delightfully green, lying between high ridges 
of granite, and to add to the beauty of the scenery, there were many clear springs 
issuing out of the rocks, where young women were employed drawing water. I asked 
several times for a gourd of water, by way of excuse to enter into conversation with 
them. Bending gracefully on one knee, and displaying at the same time teeth of 
pearly whiteness, and eyes of the blackest lustre, they presented it to me on horseback, 
and appeared highly delighted when I thanked them for their civility, remarking to 
one another, ‘* Did you hear the white man thank me ?” 

At Quarro, in lat. 13°. 7’. north, he was visited by three of the 
governor’s wives, who paid him the same compliment of a strict exami- 
nation that the hospitable Ittha extended to Major Denham. They 
remarked compassionately it was a thousand pities “ he was not black, 
for he would have then been tolerably good looking.” “ I asked one 
of them, a buxom young girl of fifteen, if she would accept of me for 
a husband. She immediately began to whimper; and on urging her 
to explain the cause, she frankly avowed she did not know how to dis- 
pose of my white legs. I gave each of them a snuff-box, witha string 
of white beads in addition to the coy maiden.” ‘The women and chil- 
dren of the town every where peeped at him through the matting of 
their houses, although, he observes, with humility, that many of the 
Tuaricks (who upon learning that he had been at Ghraat and knew 
some of their countrymen paid him a visit here) were at least nearly as 
white as himself. His account of the marriage ceremonial at Kano 
iscurious. In regard to one particular mentioned, it is well the par- 
ties are not under the chaste rule of the Sheikh el Kanemy. 


When a bride is first conducted to the house of the bridegroom, she is attended 
by a great number of friends and slaves, bearing presents of melted fat, honey, 
wheat, turkadees, and tobes, as her dower. She whines all the way, ‘‘ Wey kina! 
wey kina ! wey Io !’’—* Oh! my head! my head! oh! dear me.”—Notwithstanding 
this lamentation, the husband has commonly known his wife some time before mar- 
riage. Preparatory to the ceremony of reading the fatah, the bride and bridegroom 
remain shut up for some days, and have their hands and feet died with henna. The 
bride herself visits the bridegroom, and applies the henna plaster with her own hands, 


And here ends the chapter of African ladies. 











ANGELONI ON POLITICAL FORCE.* 


Mr. ANGELO! is, perhaps, the only Italian who writes in favour of 
the cause of the people, and who endeavours to induce his unfortunate 
countrymen to shake off the various yokes, foreign and domestic, which 
oppress them. It appears to us that the present work, were it only 
for this reason, is not unworthy the attention of the public. 





* Della Forza nelle Cose Politiche Ragionamenti quattro di Luigi Angeloni, 1826, 
Londra: Schulze. 2 vols. in 8vo, 
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The author's arguments are of general application; but as he 
adduces various political events, in order to support his reasoning by 
the authority of facts, he has commonly made use of those which 
recently took place in Italy, as more appropriate in a work written 
particularly for Italians, to whom he dedicates this, as he did the 
former one, which he published at Paris in the year 1818, and which 
secured to him the popularity he enjoys in Italy. It is not our inten- 
tion to enter into any discussion on the truth or falsehood of the 
author's doctrines; our object is simply to extract a few facts which 
appear to us new or interesting. We shall, however, first present our 
readers with a very brief abstract of the doctrines themselves. 

Mr. Angeloni sets out with this principle, that “ neither good nor 
evil, justice nor injustice, right nor wrong, virtue nor vice, sovereignty 
nor subjection, nor any of the like ideas, have any innate or abstract 
existence in the human mind.” In confirmation of which, he adduces 
numerous examples of the various and even directly opposite opinions 
on these subjects which have prevailed among men, and quotes Plato, 
Cicero, Putfendorff, and other writers, whose works carry the greatest 
weight of authority. After a long disquisition on the doctrines of 
Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, he adds, that “ as these ideas must of 
necessity exist in every civilized society, they must be created in each 
by the same means by which hats and shoes are made—that is, by 
human skill and labour.” He maintains that the so called “ natural 
rights,” are mere dreams ; that “every thing in the universe is governed 
by force ;” that “ every force is an aggregate of other forces ;” and 
that “ the lesser forces are always subdued by the greater.” He then 
applies and restricts his reasoning to political force, which is the main 
subject of his work. 

According to him, political foree is nothing but society composed 
of men. Human beings being the matter of society, it is impossible 
to treat of it without a perfect acquaintance with man. Every thing 
in the universe being governed by force, the knowledge of man is neither 
more nor less than the knowledge of his various forces. (It would be 
more consonant with our usual phraseology to say powers, but to 
preserve the unity of our author’s language, we do not change the term.) 
The original or natural forees of man consist not merely in the visible 
or apparent movements of his body, but in the invisible movements 
and impulses on the organs of the brain, by whieh his actions are 
determined. In like manner, as without eves or ears, men cannot see 
nor hear; and with eyes or ears, more or less perfectly organized, they 
see or hear with greater or less distinctness; so it is proved by 
physiological experiment and argument, that without such or such 
organs of the brain, such or such intellectual faculties do not exist ; 
or that those orgaus, being more or less perfectly developed, the cor- 
responding faculties exist ina greater or less degree of activity. The 
aim of these intellectual faculties, more or less strong and active, is 
solely the satisfaction of their several impulses; and in the satisfaction 


of these respectively, consists the particular or private “ good” of every 
man. , 


The faculties and impulses of one man being generally different 


from. and even opposed to, those of another man, the “ good” of each 
respectively, which depends on the former, wil] be generally different 
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and frequently opposed. As men must necessarily live in societies, 
and as each of them seeks his own individual “ good,” which is 
for the most part different from, or opposed to, the “good of others, 
they cannot usually attain it without mutual prejudice and injury. 
In order, therefore, to avoid the continual wars and contests, in which 
they would necessarily be involved by the injuries mutually given and 
received, men must be constrained to decide upon, or establish, some 
conventional “ good,” to which all must conform their actions. In 
societies in which the minority have, by fraudulent means, possessed 
themselves of the supreme power, and in which the majority are 
subject, the few will of course establish a “ good,’ common only to 
themselves, and consequently prejudicial to the many; but in societies 
in which the power is divided among all its members, a “ good” will 
certainly be established, so far as human nature renders it possible, 
common to all. 

The author calls that “a government of artificial foree,” in which 
the majority obeys; and that a “ government of natural force,” in 
which the majority commands ; and points out, in the following manner, 
the difference existing between them :— 


GOVERNMENT OF ARTIFICIAL FORCE. 


One supreme hereditary family; numerous other secondary 
families, who hereditarily surround and support the former, for the 
sake of receiving support from it; ministers of religions of every 
class; progressive aggradizement of these secondary families : haugh- 
tiness and imagined superiority over other men in all these families, 
particularly i in those new ly elevated. Excessive riches in the few , espe- 
cially in the form of vast landed estates ; large standing army ; excessive 
public debt incurred by immoderate expenditure ; ministers of the 
crown, ambassadors, subordinate ministers, and, above all, those 
belonging to the police; abuses, expenses, waste, and corruption of 
courts. 


GOVERNMENT OF NATURAL FORCE. 


The greater number, if not all, conducting in a greater or less 
degree, public affairs, as they do their own. ‘The chief ruler and 
administrators of every class, entrusted with temporary power, not 
according to the artificial distinction of aristocratical descent, but to 
the natural mental attainments, to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the performance of honourable and virtuous actions—public liberty 
enjoyed to the fullest extent, with the exception only of the few things 
prohibited by the laws. No fears nor anxieties to preserve untouched 
a multitude of blessings and privileges for the few; and therefore no 
espionage, no informers, no iniquitous plots ; in a word, none of the 
acts of the infamous polices of kings. Wars almost always avoided ; 
power of changing the institutions of civil life, in order to adapt them 
better to the wants of the community. 

The author asserts that the determination or establishment of what 
this “ good” really is, is the most important basis of the whole poli- 
tical structure; that if this be erroneous or defective, “ justice,” 
“ virtue,” “ right,” “law,” and all such ideas, which arise from, and 
depend upon, that primary one, will be, of necessary consequence, 
erroneous and defective ; and that the “ good” determined by the few 
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being injurious ‘to the many, “ the justice,” “ the virtue,” “the law,” 
&e. &e. which they have consequently determined or established, will 
thence be inevitably prejudicial to the many.—Mr. Angeloni, to 
place in a more striking light, the excellence of what he calls the 
government of natural force, lays before his readers the following 
definition: 

“ Good” is that which is the most suitable or advantageous to the 
createst number of men, in every human society. 

“ Evil” is that which is the most unsuitable and disadvantageous 
to the greatest number in every society. 

“Law” is positive decree or institution, made for the maintenance 
or fulfilment of this “ good.” 

“ Right” is power or authority, acquired by force of law. 

That is “ just” which has been expressly declared by law to be 
right, or which is conformable to the spirit of the law. 

That is “ unjust” which is attempted or effected contrary to the 
express enactments or declarations of law, or which, though not 
expressly forbidden, is repugnant to its general tenor and provisions. 

“Justice” is the voluntary or compulsory fulfilment of the enact- 
ments of law, or of what is in accordance with the spirit of them. 

“ Morality” is a course of conduct fitted mutually to render the 
possession of “ good” more easy and more agreeable. 

“ Virtue” is a voluntary act, tending, in a greater or less degree, 
tothe fulfilment or effect of this “ good.” 

“ Public Order” is whatever can either lead, or place, or maintain 
men in the possession of that which is most suitable and advantageous 
to the greatest number. 

‘ Liberty” is the full power of putting this “ good” into action. 

From this last definition it clearly follows that, according to the 
author, the liberty enjoyed under “ governments of artificial force” is 
only that of effecting the “ good” of the few. From all this he draws 
the five following deductions :— 

First—That good, evil, law, right, justice, injustice, &c. are not 
abstract existencies in nature: but things having relation to men alone, 
which they make for themselves after any determinate form, in the 
same manner as they make hats or shoes, that is, by human skill and 
labour. 

Second.—That as the duration and security of the human race can 
only be provided for in society, and as society can have no stability with- 
out political government, the sort of government which men ought to 
choose if they really desire the “ good” of the greatest number, is a 
government by the people, or (as he calls it) “ by natural foree.” 

Third—That between a state governed by the people and one 
governed by a monarch, or between natural and artificial force, there 
is this difference—that in the former there is a moderate, diffused, and 
fairly-apportioned “ good” for the many, without any real injury to 
any individual, whereas in the latter there is an excessive and undue 
proportion of “ good” for the few, and excessive and undue disadvan- 
tages to the many. 

Fourth.—That to enjoy the greatest quantity of pleasure, and to 
avoid the greatest quantity of pain, being the object of all men—and 


as this ehject cannot consist with a fair and universal reciprocationy 
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unless the various societies into which they are united are ordered by 
the government of natural force—it follows that those who oppose 
the-establishment of that form of civil society, draw men out of the 
sath which was marked out to them by nature herself. 

Fifth—That, consequently, as those who, with no advantage to 
themselves, but rather to their own great injury, do every thing in 
their power to promulgate and promote the establishmeut of govern- 
ments of this kind, ought to be esteemed the most benevolent friends of 
the human race ; so on the other hand, those who, for their own per- 
sonal interest, strive to obstruct the promotion and establishment of 
what is of such inestimable value to mankind, are to be esteemed the 
most merciless enemies of their species. 

Mr. Angeloni concludes with an address to his countrymen, whom he 
tells that they must be clearly convinced, that so long as they confine 
themselves to opposing their pretended “ natural rights” to the bayonets 
of their domestic and foreign tyrants, who dare to arrogate to them- 
selves the title of their “ lawful masters,” and “ to have authority 
not only over their property but their lives,” so long will they con- 
tinue to be ane act 4 drained, and murdered. But that if, in imi- 
tation of the glorious example of the noble Americans, they rise 
indignantly and defeat their oppressors, they will put an end to the 
“ legitimacy” of their despotism, and will turn in their own favour 
that “ Divine Providence,” in whose name they are now so impiously 
oppressed and outraged. 

Our wish to give our readers a view of Mr. Angeloni’s doctrines 
in as few words as possible, has prevented us from developing the 
numerous arguments of his work. The same motive has rendered 
it impossible for us to give to the several parts of this slight sketch, 
the connectedness which a subject of such importance demands. Those, 
however, who have any curiosity to see the manner in which the 
author has discussed these weighty questions, may satisfy it by a 
reference to his work. 

But we must now proceed, according to our promise, to extract 
from the work the passages which principally led us to notice it. The 
following account of a conference which took place at Vienna between 
a diplomatic agent from Naples, and an Austrian statesman, is curious. 


Among the Neapolitans at Vienna, at the time of the revolution at Naples in 1820, 
who were endeavouring to second the intentions of their ministry at home, was one 
who had repeated and long conversations with that crafty statesman by whom the 
means of reducing, not only Italy, but every country in Europe to a state of slavery 
were devised. He was so easy of access because he was at that time more deeply 
intent on what was then passing in Italy than may perhaps be generally thought. * * * 
I shall not, however, relate here all that came to my knowledge, as itis not material 
to my present purpose. I cannot, however, omit to say, that in several discussions 
concerning different governments, (so called), de jure and governments de facto, the 
haughty Austrian always came to this conclusion—that all the exi.ting governments of 
Europe were, according to him, de jure, excepting only that of England ; adding, 
however; that the government of Buonaparte might have been still existing de facto, if 
he had not overturned his own empire by his rash and imprudent ambition. But the 
sagacious Neapolitan, persisting in his excellent course of argument, proceeded to say, 
that after all it could not be denied that Austria had given her assent to all the acts of 
the French revolution by the various treaties she had since ratified with France. To 
which the statesman of Vienna, departing a little from his customary crooked reasoning, 
replied with animation (but, for once, with frankness) “ Yes, certainly, Austria has 
given her consent to the acts of France, but it was because the French came twice ta 
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Vienna with arms in their hands, and were very near, coming a third time; you 
Neapolitans manage to do the same, and perhaps we shall consent to your measures,” 


It has been recently stated in some of our newspapers, that forty- 
thousand persons are now actually suffering in the prisons of Naples, 
for political opinions, most of whom were arrested by order of the late 
King Ferdinand. When we consider that the kingdom of Naples 
does not contain more than six or seven millions of inhabitants, we 
could seareely believe such a degree of ferocity possible. The 
following fact, however, proves that our doubts did too much honour 
to his Neapolitan Majesty. 

It would certainly be no light task to attempt to relate circumstantially all the 


iniquitous acts then (in 1800) performed in Southern Italy at the instigation or with 
the consent of that most cruel king. Suffice it to say, here, since every one may easily 


judye of the rest from this one fact, that more than twelve thousand houses were given 


up to pillage, and barbarously destroyed ; that about twenty-six thousand persons were 
thrown into prison, and afterwards successively brought to trial; that a thousand and 
upwards were killed in popular tumalt, purposely excited in the provinces ; and that 
two hundred of those confined in prison were condemned to capital punishment by 
tribunals instituted for that purpose all over the country, and especially by those most 
wicked men whom Ferdinand had himself studiously picked out of the Courts of 
Naples, the aggregate body of whom was called the “ Giunta.” This bloody assembly 
was composed of the king’s counsellors. Of five who were judges, three were natives 
of Sicily, viz: the infamous president Damiani, Speciale, and Sambuti; and two of 
the Neapolitan mainland, the not less atrocious Fiore and La Rossa. The king’s advo- 
cate fiscal was the ferocious Guidobaldi, of the same country, as were also the two 
advocates who defended the accused, the wicked Moles and Vanvitelli. All these, 
lowever, although by nature men of most cruel and relentless temper, it was yet 
thought necessary, by way of farther security, to bind by positive contract to condemn 
to death all whom the court, at that time residing in Sicily, had determined to 
cestroy, and the choice of the victims to be sacrificed to the fury of the king and 
the court was made with an understanding that it was to include persons not only of 
every rank and condition, but of every age, from childhood upwards. 
In the very centre of that most beautiful city, for the space of nearly a whole year, 
arcely a week passed without executions, more especially of those whose lives had 
veen guaranteed by the capitulation, which, as I have already said, Nelson, instigated 
by his idol, Lady Hamilton, herself the instrument of her atrocious friend the Queen 
Caroline, so outrageously violated. Among these innocent victims were the excellent 
tishop Natale, the celebrated physician Cinllo; the distinguished jurist Mario Pagano ; 
the learned and virtuous priests Troisi, Conforti, Pacifico, Scotti, parish priest of the 
istand of Procida, Falconieri Dottrinario, and Caputi, a monk of Mount Olivet ; Colace, 
emarkable for his literary endowments, Baffi the illustrious Grecian, Vincenzo Russo, 
und Mantone, men of the most estimable characters ; Carraccioli, the illustrious admiral, 
t» whom Nelson would not even grant his request that he might be shot instead of 
being hanged at the yard-arm ; the Count di Ruvo; the son of the Duke di Cassano 
Serra: the second son of the Duke di Riario, a mere boy; the two eldest sons of the 
’rince Pignatelli Strongoli ; the son of the Marquis di Gensano, a youth of seventeen ; 
Giuhano Colonna, son of the Prince di Stigliano ; and two women, Pimantel Fonzeca, 
aad the unfortunate San Felice, twice respited from death by certain compassionate 
physicians on the supposed ground of pregnancy, and at length hanged ; although the 
only crime imputed to her was tenderness for the man she loved, who, as she learnt 
with certainty from a friend of her’s, was to be put to death in a general massacre, 
which was to take place in Naples, according to a plot formed by the Court, and in 
spite of the intercessions of the compassionate Austrian Princess, the first wife of the 
present king—then prince royal. If the details of this most atrocious deed were not 
too long, I would relate them, to show to what a pitch the barbarity and mercilessness of 
despotic rulers is sometimes carried. I cannot, however, omit to state this circumstance. 
\\ hen Ferdinand went, according to the custom of courts, to visit this princess, who 
had just then given birth to a daughter, as soon as he saw that the infant had upon its 
breast a petition for some pardon, which in absolute courts is never refused in such 
cases, he called out aloud without pausing to see what it was, “‘ Oh yes, I will grant 
whatever you ask, provided it be not a pardon for San Felice.” At this unaccustomed 
aud odious repulse, that excellent princess was filled with such just indignation that, 
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turning herself to the opposite side of the bed, she would not speak a word to her 
crue] father-in-law. 

Twenty years afterwards, when his life was drawing to a close, 
Ferdinand had not yet lost that frightful thirst of human blood which 
distinguished him. 

As soon as the revolution of 1821 was entirely suppressed, many of the chiefs of 
that patriotic enterprise, who had the misfortune to fall into the clutches of our paternal 
ultramontane rulers, were tried at Naples and condemned todeath. But the heads of 
the foreign troops stationed there, however desirous they might be to destroy every 
man of liberal sentiments in Italy, yet fearing that an excess of severity might the 
sooner rob them of the tempting prey which they are now stripping to the bones, they 
determined that this sentence should only be executed in a few instances. Ferdinand, 
foreseeing the designs of his armed guardians, and well knowing that he could refuse 
them nothing, carefully hid himself, and even locked himself up in a remote chamber of 
his palace; so that it was necessary to run with the utmost speed, and to search 
every where before he could be found, and, as it were, compelled to modify the atrocious 
sentence. 


Such were the serious atrocities of King Ferdinand. The following 
will give some idea of the innocent and refined nature of his favourite 


amusements. 

Among the most conspicuous of these royal extravagancies, one among many others 
deserves notice, which the late king of Naples was in the habit of practising for his 
own diversion. When he was young he had collected together a gang of the most 
undaunted and profligate young fellows, who were called Liparoti, and who were his 
agents in all his diversions of hunting, fishing, country parties, kc. Among his nume- 
rous diversions was one called by the Spanish name of la Branta, which was merely a 
large and very strong coverlet. Whenever then this young sovereign saw any man 
whom he thought, either from corpulency, aukwardness, or other bodily defect, 
a fit subject for shaking and ill-treatment, he had him seized by some of his robust 
Liparotes, who laid him upon this coverlet, and taking it at the four sides, and alter- 
nately slacking it and pulling it tight, they repeatedly tossed him to a great height. 
The poor man falling with all his weight, first on one part of his body aud then on 
another, cried out with pain, while this benevolent ruler’s laughter encreased in 
proportion as the cries and lamentations of the unhappy wretch. And when he was 
sufficiently shaken, and bruised, and ill-treated, they let him recover himself as he 
might, and told him he might go about his business. This sovereign, however, adding 
insult to injury, affected to comfort him in a burlesque way with absurd and cutting 
words, telling him that he ought to be much pleased, for that this shaking would 
doubtless greatly improve his health. 

Mr. Angeloni here subjoins the principal causes of the failure of the 
revolution which took place in Piedmont in the year 1821. This 
passage is certainly not without interest. It were, however, to be 
wished that the author had not employed the tone of irony he has 
chosen to adopt; since the death or the exile of so many individdals ; 
the ruin of so many families; in short, the misery of a whole nation, 
seems to us subjects to which anything like jest is eminently inap- 
propriate. 

I mean now particularly to say this with relation to Piedmont; because, after the 
defeat of the Neapolitans, partly through folly, partly through fraud and treachery ; 
after even the shameful desertion of the Prince of Carignan, salvation for the whole of 
Italy might have come from thence. Reckcning the men who, in that beautiful 
country, annually perform military service alternately with their domestic duties, it 
possesses an army of sixty thousand excellent soldiers. In a conversation I had with 
General Gifflenga concerning the future fortunes of Italy, on his return from London 
through Paris in 1819, he gave me the most solemn assurance of this fact. Piedmont 
is a country of such limited extent that the whole of these sixty thousand men might 
have been collected in a few days, if not into one main body, at least into a few lesser 
ones. There was moreover at that time an abundance of arms, ammunition, and 
provisions, of every description.—But perhaps the sinews of war, as money has been 
called, were wanting 2. There was so much in the public treasury, that perhaps no 
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nation of the same, class at a time of commotion, ever found itself so well provided,— 
But those soldiers whose turn of service had expired, and who were then at their own 
homes, perhaps, were reluctant or averse to run to the assistance of the great national 
cause of Italy, because, at such a crisis, from some ridiculous refinement of a 
scrupulous observer of laws, it was left to their pleasure to come or to stay ?.. lt 
may suffice to say that the roads of Piedmont were completely thronged with men, 
who, as if invited to a festival, accepted the invitation with joy and exultation, and 
came in haste, encouraging each other with national and patriotic songs.—But were 
they well received at their first arrival, and provided with lodging and the necessaries 
due to voluntary soldiers like them ?.. Neither bread to appease their hunger, nor even 
blankets on which to rest their weary limbs were scarcely anywhere prepared for them.— 
And were those traitors punished who endeavoured by public and private suggestions 
to intimidate and divert from their patriotic enterprise those estimable warriors !..God 
forbid that anything should be done disagreeable to anybody in times of popular com- 
motion, when they are directed by wise and prudent men. Let us alone, said the 
individuals who conducted the affairs of Piedmont, whether in the Supreme Junta or 
out of it ; let us alone, and you shall see how prosperous will he the result; and what 
is more, that all this will be accomplished without the slightest offence or injury being 
done, even to our opponents.—And were men encouraged, were they even permitted 
to speak publicly and loudly of independence, liberty of just hatred to foreign domina- 
tion ; in a word, of all those things which kindle men’s minds and dispose them to 
sustain the cause of their country against the rapacity of foreigners ?.. Let every one 
beware, (added some of those sapient persons, ) of doing so abominable a thing, because 
to give no other reason, our dear friend Mocenigo, the Russian minister, would be pained 
by it, and would bitterly reproach us : he has promised us “a charter of a liberal kind,”’* 
which will be a hundred times better than that boasted Spanish Constitution.—And 
were those thousands of brave young men listened to, who asked for arms with the 
most fervent entreaties that they might hasten to the defence of their country ?—Oh ! 
wicked request. Give arms to young men? And why? In order, perhaps, that when 
assembled together they might commit acts of violence on the moderate and peaceable 
persons who direct the public measures? Rather than give them arms, means ought 
to be found of rendering them useless if ever they are required for actual service.— 
And were some of the most active and courageous of the chiefs of the Piedmontese 
army permitted to advance with their troops into the Lombard territory, whence the 
most earnest requests to that effect, with promises of subsidies of men and money 
were sent !..Let no one be so bold (was the reply) as to attempt such a violation of 
the right of nations. Would not this give a pretext to Austria and Russia, and other 
powerful stateg, to turn their arms against us?...Our own troops, our own threats will 
be sufficient tojfrighten our enemies, be they who they may.—But will not those threats 
be weapons fo} the threatened? Will they not bring them more speedily upon us ?.. 
None but impudent youths, or men destitute of reason, could talk so insanely on 
political affairs ‘The sovereigns of Europe know too well the value of the rights of 
nations to viol.te them without any just cause.—But meanwhile, it was added, while 
in order to gwa time, and the more securely to entrap you, Mocenigo argues and 
debates with ‘ou, fresh Austrian troops are quietly coming down upon Italy and 
forming a large body in Lombardy. Is it not clear, therefore, that there is an under- 
standing betwe-n them and the king of Sardinia, and that whenever it may suit them, 
they wall start ‘orward and come down upon us like lightning to put every thing to 
destruction, aml to punish all who fall within their grasp, whom they may please to 
call rebels or s.bverters of public order?..These are mere conjectures, was the reply, 
since even if ‘uey wish to do this they could not without first issuing the customary 
proclamations yccording to the rights of nations. The members of the Supreme Junta 
of Turm are mn of too much sense and knowledge not to be able to manage the 
affairs of state, Wait then with patience, and you will see how salutary will be their 
counse's, Pe :ssured that they will not follow in the footsteps of those corrupt and 
liventious peope who combined together under similar exigencies in other states. 
Everythimg im ?iedmont shall be done at the fit time, but with the prudence and 
sagacity suited to the characters of grave and learned magistrates as they are. 
Rumours, pub! c meetings, and all such mischievous excitements, are to be shunned 
more ee a petilence ; and it can never be too often repeated, that no violence 
w tot done any one, whether they openly or sere plot agains the preset 

‘gs. —And so, they were contemptuously answered, a revolution is to be 
effected here by rule and compass. This will bea thing, if ever indeed it be accom- 
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plished, which will astonish all mankind. But meantime everybody must wish it to 
be born in mind that Austria is taking steps... Mere idle tales these, also. We do 
not pay any attention tothem. It is not attempted to be denied that we proceed 
slowly, because haste in affairs of great moment like these is always to be avoided. 
Meanwhile, to show the impatient and calumnious that we are not perfectly inactive, 
an expedition to Novara has already stolen a march upon those who are daily spreading 
unjust reports that we do nothing. Let it, however, be understood, that even in this 
we shall proceed very slowly, and in the most conciliatory manner possible, since it is 
the desire of those at the head of affairs to promote tranquillity and concord, and not 
to excite dissensions or to shed blood. It will be seen in a few days how advantageous 
has been the sagacity of certain persons in this crisis. Weareso secure of the success 
of our undertaking, that we have not even thought it worth while to examine whether 
there were cannon-balls for the artillery, or provisions for the soldiers ; they must live 
as they can for some days, and thus we shall be at no expense on that score.—It is 
all well, was replied, if what you say is really true... But the fact is, that the Austrian 
troops are hastening towards Novara. And since General La Torre, who has the 
chief command there, greatly fears lest the Piedmontese soldiers, who are with him, 
should fraternize with those of the expedition before the Austrian troops arrive, he 
keeps our men at bay with the coming and going of messengers, and cunningly makes 
a show of wishing to unite with them in order the better to turn them at his pleasure. 
And thus all the men who are the leaders of the present state of things, and who had 
not the presence of mind or the address to have the movements of foreign soldiers 
carefully watched, will be treated like school-boys.....Let people say what they like ; 
but it is certain that we shall always act with rectitude and with decorum. And thus 
keeping strictly to the right path, it does not appear to us either an honourable or a 
becoming thing to throw away money upon spies, who are certainly not men to be 
encouraged under an honourable and dignified government like ours. But we repeat, 
that Austria will do nothing contrary to the laws of nations. And besides this, we are 
perfectly certain that General La Torre is also an honourable man, who will never 
treat with foreigners, nor allow them an entrance into this country. Every one may 
therefore live in peace and security, since men of sense and knowledge have the 
conduct of affairs. —Accursed be those imaginary rights, said others, and more 
accursed those who insist on adhering tothem. But the Austrians are already at 
Novara, in front of our troops, who are in camp without provisions... Oh, this is another 
falsehood! The supposed Austrians are only Piedmontese carabineers dressed in 
that uniform.—Certainly this may be so, but in the meanwhile all you gentlemen 
who have boasted so mach of your sense and prudence, had better prepare without 
delay to take refuge in other countries ; for if those Piedmontese carabineers, or rather 
those Austrian soldiers, catch you, they will show you no mercy...1s it really credible ? 
Truly we should never have believed it. But since it isso let us fly instantly to Genoa.— 
Well, let us at least defend ourselves against the enemy. The Genoese are brave and 
liberal, and for the defence of our common country, will readily join us...God forbid 
that any such thing should be attempted. We declare that we detest all political 
changes which must be accomplished by arms and violence. And on the other hand 
we are convinced, that by acting thus, without calling in the aid of arms or the 
commission of any act of violence whatsoever, every thing may at last be settled with 
our court, because it is not at all the custom in Piedmont that men of noble extraction 
should be subjected to disgraceful punishment, er that their precious blood should be 
shed on a scaffold. Men of the people, be therefore of good heart, for our nobility will 
give security to your mean birth. 

But let us here put an end to irony and jest, on subjects so grave and so painful. 
We ask, with our accustomed frankness, whether there was fraud and treachery, or 
ignorance and folly, in all this? And above all, we ask, how it happened that a Pied- 
montese army, which had never been infesior to any in bravery, was instantly defeated 
and routed by the Austrians, like a flock of sheep! By those very Austrians whom 
they had so often conquered iu previous engagements? What can be answered ? 
That perhaps, in some, it was the aggregate of all these four qualities ; and in others, 
more or less of some one of them. But 1 will even concede that, in every one of them, 
it was mere ignorance and inaptitude which brought Italy, not to deliverance and 
safety, but to indescribable misfortune, and to all the calamities which now so cruelly 
overwhelm her. But granting this, 1 must yet ask again, whether those who, without 
measuring their own strength, whether in knowledge, capacity, or, above all, political 
courage, undertake the management of public affairs in times of civil commotion, and by 
their ignorance and incompetency, become the authors of the ruin of their country, are 
less culpable than those who bring about the same end by fraud and treachery ? 
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It cannot be ecpected from“ me to answer so weighty a question. The people of 
Italy must answis it whenever an opportumity 1s afforded them. Meanwhile, let this 
prove to them, thyt until they have some really great men who, be their origin what it 
may, are totally fee from all the mischievous chimeras of courtiers, the can never 
acquire that civil liberty which is suited to their wants, and without which they have 
nothing to anticijyate but the greatest difficulties, and the most injurious results, from 
all their undertabings. 

The revolu‘‘on of Naples terminated yet more disgracefully than 
that of Pieda. nt: more disgracefully, because the Piedmontese had 
not yet accoaplished theirs, when they were suddenly attacked 
by an Austrian force superior to their own; whilst the Neapolitans 
had had six. months during which they might have organized 
themselves. They were apprised of the danger impending over them, 
by the hostile declarations of the Congress of Laybach, and they had 
assembled on their frontier more than a hundred thousand men, 
to defend themselves from forty thousand Austrians, who nevertheless 
invaded the Neapolitan territory, without meeting with a single 
enemy. This event, which appeared rather like magic than an effect 
of natural causes, certainly does not say much in favour of the leaders 
of that revolution; especially if we recollect the bravery shown by the 
Neapolitan troops on former occasions, and the fervent love of liberty 
manifested by the whole body of the people, of which Mr. Angeloni 
cites the following proof. 

1 must here notice what a Roman, who was at Naples during the revolution, told 
me in the most circumstantial manner. And let it be observed, that he was not one 
of the common people, who took a part in that affair, but a man of noble extraction, 
and fully entitled to credit. He assured me, that as soon as the glad intelligence 
reached the provinces that a spirit of patriotism and freedom had been awakened 
in Monteforte by some high-minded men, the citizens instantly, not only without: 
opposition, but with perfect unanimity,and mutual congratulation and triumph, strove 
to participate in this noble and honourable enterprise, In a few days, fifty thousand 
n.ca flocked together to Naples, from the surrounding country, nearly all armed, and 
in great part officered by their excellent parish priests, who repaired to the capital, 
to confirm with their presence, and assent to the change so earnestly desired by nearly 
every one in those beautiful regions. It is scarcely necessary to state, that these people, 
who showed such admirable dispositions, were well received on their arrival, by the 
warm-hearted inhabitants of that city. The whole couutry through which they passed, 
was th ronged with men and women, and from every window were waving flags and 
white handkerchiefs ; and from time to time the heads of the assembling citizens were 
strewed with flowers. They were requested, by public proclamation, to accept a 
daily allowance for their support, but not one was found who would accept the invi- 
tation, Nor was this all: the whole time they staid in Naples, in order to avoid 
putting the inhabitants of Naples to inconvenience for lodging, &c. they stationed 


themselves, in the best way they could, in the public buildings, or even in the streets, 
under the open sky. 


Those, therefore, who labour to prove that this revolution was brought about without 
the consent of the mass of the people, are shameless liars. 

The unfortunate issue of these two revolutions has drawn upon 
the people of Italy innumerable calumnies. Some of the leaders in 
them have endeavoured to conceal their own ignorance or bad faith, 
by accusing their fellow-citizens of apathy or cowardice. Mr. Angeloni, 
however, undertakes the defence of his countrymen, and, among 
other facts, relates the following, in which he shows with what courage 
those calumniated men fought in Spain, and what privations they 
voluntarily underwent in the support of the same political opinions 
which they had recently asserted in their own country. | 

Of about six hundred Italians, chief Piedmontese, who went to Spain to in 
the patriotic cause, a hundred or more died in engagements with the Bh rs 
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the invading armies. I must here say, that although they were well received by those 
citizens whose cause they defended, they were regarded with jealousy by the haughty 
leaders of the Spanish ety fi To such a pitch did they carry their ungenerous pride, 
that they did not blush to have Italian colonels and generals in the dress of private 
soldiers, doing duty before their doors as sentinels. Yet even this treatment did not 
disgust our brave warriors with the cause of Spanish liberty. On the contrary, they 
voluntarily undertook that last vain and desperate attempt upon Figueras, which is 
now generally believed to have been planned for no other purpose than to remove 
from Barcelona the bravest of the Spanish, French, and Italian troops who were there. 
But what can be said of those Spanish generals, who, while they assumed the title of 
defenders of liberty, acted in a way the very reverse of liberal towards men who so 
frequently exposed their lives, and many of whom lost them, in the defence of Spain. 


From the failure of the four revolutions which lately raised the 
hopes of the friends of liberty in the South of Europe, the author 
clearly shows that it is utterly impossible to conciliate the interests of 
kings with those of their people. He then goes on to speak in the 
following manner, of certain individuals who, absorbed by the consi- 
deration of their own interests, and by attachment to their exclusive 
privileges, would not hesitate to bring new calamities upon the 
unfortunate people of Italy, by attempting to establish in that country 
forms of government which, even if they were not rejected by public 
opinion, could not possibly have any permanent existence there. 


But the political constitution of Great Britain, and that of Sicily copied from it, are 


fine things! So indeed we are assured by certain of our writers, for whom paradise _ 


would not be paradise without the seraphic orders. These writers will not see that 
even putting aside the consideration of what is more peculiarly suited to Italy, and the 
far greater benefit which every nation must derive from a popular, than from a 
monarchial government, however freely the latter may be constituted ; they will not 
see or be convinced that almost all the sovereigns in Europe hold all such checks in 
abhorrence ; that they will not endure restraints of any kind, whether popular or 
aristocratic, and that they are daily using every art to pervert or to abridge, if the 
cannot entirely subvert, those ni y constitutional concessions which in their 
unspeakable goodness they were pleased, out of their divine right, to grant. This I 
have already shown in my first Dissertation, vol i. p. 146. And in that same Disser- 
tation I showed how kings model aristocracies, and what they wisli them to be, and 
what the members of those aristocracies themselves wish them to be, with the exception 
of the majority of those of England. What then is the use of persisting in trying to 
establish institutions which it is impossible to render solid or permanent? But I 
cannot here refrain from adding another remark. This is, that those Italian writers 
who hold this language, do not perceive that they thus admit the justice of the charge 
brought against them of having ruined the promising risings of Southern and Northern 
Italy, because the Spanish constitution offered none of those blessings they so 
ardently desired. But why then did they solemnly swear to this constitution if it was 
not to their mind? And, what is of much more importance, why did they so earnest] 
endeavour to become parties to other projects ‘‘ molto piu popolari ancor di quella,” 
and solemnly swear to them also, if they intended to persist in their aristocratical 
claims and views? But perhaps they acted thus only that they might make themselves 
masters of the whole thread of the patriotic designs then on foot; and might then 
more easily find means to defeat them. But I will say no more of this subject at 
present ; only let me add, that as the interests of my country are with me be all 
others, my own not excepted, circumstances might occur which would make me think 
it my duty to much more explicitly than I now do; and farther, I shall not be 
alone in the t of this duty to my country, for I am not the only Italian who 
watches over the cause of Italy with the deepest solicitude. Ido not speak 
this at random, but from a knowledge of the minds of others. Let those therefore, to 
whom I allude, give heed to this, for the times are very unpropitious to any but the 
most sincere and honest conduct. I say this with a view to their Jenn tieentonn- 
From the present state of the affairs of Italy, if the slightest suspicion attached to an 
of their future actions, they would i y be according to the events which 
took place in our late revolution. 

The following passage must not be omitted :— 
June, 1826. R 
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It is true that Buonaparte gave a great blow to these contests between the old and 
new nobility, and to their common presumption. He employed his absolute power, not 
only in mingling his own blood with that of the oldest sovereigns, but that of his sol- 
diers with the most noble families of Europe. Be that as it may, the vanity and ten- 
derness of some men for these trifles, is such that they can by no means emancipate 
themselves from them. The haugbtiness of some of them, particularly in France, is so 
great, that they esteem the children of a noble who has married a plebeian, bastards. 
| could here name certain French noblemen who have spoken to me of children of 
persons in their own families born under such circumstances, with such disdain, that 
| was perfectly disgusted at it, and could not refrain from answering very harshly. 

The aristocracy of the middle ages could scarcely have acted with 
more stupid and brutal insolence. It is really lamentable to reflect, 
that while philosophy is daily teaching men that peace and concord 
are alike the interest of all, and while nations, under her benign 
guidance, are daily advancing towards perfection, there should exist 
a small fraction of the species which is constantly and intensely la- 
bouring to lead them back into the darkness of ignorance and bar- 
barism; solely that they may retain certain privileges equally dis- 
graceful to those who claim, and to those who concede them. But we 
must now conclude. We shall only add, that the work is written in 
very pure and elegant Italian. 
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April 28th—Hacknied as the subject of Parliamentary Reform is, 
Mr. Hobhouse contrived to make a good speech on it last night. 
Though more than four mortal columns long in the reports, I have 
read every line of it without weariness, a thing impossible but for its 
variousness and smartness. At the same time I must avow that I do 
not agree with the speaker on many points, and on one I differ with 
him toto celo, as the school-boys in the House say. Mr. Hobhouse 
attacks the proposition of Mr. Hume, that if the opposition would do 
their duty, they would produce very beneficial results. Mr. Hobhouse 
treats the idea as delusive, and goes on to show that the ministers have 
always commanded, aud must command, majorities, and that their 
majorities must beat the minorities of the opposition. This is all very 
true, and yet the position of Mr. Hume is not in any measure shaken. 
If opposition, or any body of men, no matter under what name, and no 
matter of what number, steadily, courageously, ably, perseveringly, 
and honestly advocated the interests of society, though beaten by over- 
whelming majorities night after night, and hour after hour, in the 
course of each night, in the House, they would yet secure a certain 
though late triumph over their opponents out of the House. The 
battle is to be fought in the House, but it is not there that the victory 
is to be won. The majorities of the House cannot prevail in the long- 
run against public opinion, and the question is, whether public opinion 
may not be enlisted on the side of public interest, by systematically, 
and on every occasion, in season and out of season, denouncing error in 
all its disguises, and tracing it to all its corrupt sources. It is only by 
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an unremitting perseverance in such a system that an effect could be 
produced ; tundendo must be the motto; a perception of its own 
interests must be beaten into the public by hourly repetition of the 
lesson; once let the pupil be master of the task, and every thing else 
follows as of course. But who are to be the preceptors? who are 
to be the fugelmen that are to make the motions, which are to give 
impulse and direction to the intellectual energies of a nation? Ah! 
here’s the rub. Mr. Hobhouse, for the opposition, declines this up-hill 
fight ; they shrink from the majorities in the House, because they 
know that the public out of doors is not with them. The public 
have no faith in them, and when they are honest, the public does not 
discover it. Let them give consistency to their honesty, a more extended 
line of operation to it, and the public, whose sight is dull for fine 
objects, will perceive and support it. At present it appears so rarely, 
and narrowed to so fine a point, as not to be visible to the eyes of the 
incurious many. 

30th.—The John Bull observes, in introducing a letter of a Mr. Wright, 
that it “ exhibits a capital specimen of the style of uncompromising 
firmness and straight-forward plain-dealing,” which characterises 
some unheard-of work of the writer. This gentleman, so distinguished 
for straight-forward plain-dealing, is the very Mr. Wright renowned 
for a grand stroke of equivocation. He was an attorney, but left that 
branch of the profession for the bar, and while he was in the inter- 
mediate stage, between attorney and barrister, he took occasion to 
publish a defence of the Lord Chancellor, in which he set forth the 
disinterestedness of his advocacy, by stating that the author was 
neither an attorney nor a barrister, forgetting at the time to 
explain that he had just been the one, and was on the very point of 
becoming the other. This was the “ straight-forward plain-dealing,” 
doubtless, which won the John Bull’s heart. 

Mr. Wright enjoys the reputation of having written the dullest 
articles in the Representative. Murray is, indeed, said to be unspeak- 
ably beholden to him, for the peculiar fame which his bantling acquired 
before it was a week old. The paragraph, announcing the signa- 
ture of the Chancery Report, six weeks before that event happened, 
in a strain of pompous foolery and tumid nothingness, rarely equalled 
and never surpassed, is ascribed to this genius. 

May \st.—This curiously-worded advertisement appears in the 
papers of to-day :— 

“ Goptva.—To Lapres.—False and scandalous attacks having been 
made on the splendid picture of Godiva, now exhibiting at No, 24, 
Royal Arcade, Pall Mall, from tea in the morning, for the purpose 
of injuring the proprictor, aud depriving females of one of the 
highest gratifications the pictorial art ever afforded, by alarming 
their delicacy, Mr. Stockdale respectfully assures ladies, that this 
most splendid painting contains nothing which cau offead the purest of 
the sex, and which may not be publicly aud promiscuously viewed by 
all—Admittance, one Shilling —The night view commences at seven 
o’clock, and continues till ten.” 

It strikes one as rather odd that the picture should be “ exhibiting 
for the purpose of injuring its proprietor,” and rather scandalous that 
“ alarming the delicacy of females” should be so immediately con 
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nected with the highest gratifications the pictorial art ever afforded 
them.—But let that pass. The moment I fixed my eyes upon this 
advertisement, I was filled with the most dismal apprehensions for the 
public modesty ; our virtue is in danger, thought I, and away I posted 
as fast as I could put foot to ground, to examine the precise nature and 
extent of the mischief. ‘The picture is exhibited at the shop of Mr. 
Stockdale, the publisher of Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs, and one of 
the oldest and most respectable members of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice. A single glance made my mind easy, and satisfied 
me that it would do no harm—that ‘all the naughtiness was in the 
design, and that there was none in the effect. Godiva is a naked lady, 
(no great rarity, one would think, on canvass,) of a clumsy figure and 
a fishy complexion, sitting astride of a horse, and extending one of her 
arms in the attitude of paying her parting compliments to a great, 
hulking, stupid-looking soldier, who is staring her full in the face, as 
if by word of command. By the horse’s head are two female figures : 
one, with her back to the spectator, has her arms extended in the 
exact attitude of milkmaids carrying their pails; on the grace of which 
I need not observe, more especially when there are no pails to provoke 
it; the other lady is looking straight before her with all her might. 
Every face in the picture is insipid or silly, and every attitude is an 
uncalled-for awkwardness. Even the horse is made to look like an 
ass, and to turn an inexpressive, stupid-looking head to you. It is 
difficult to conceive a horse’s eye void of expression; but Godiva’s 
steed’s eyes are as vacant as her own. On the whole, I have seldom 
seen a picture that has struck me as being so utterly uninteresting and 
destitute of any kind of merit. Mr. Stockdale seems to have given an 
order for so many square feet of nakedness, and he has got it, and 
nothing more. Talking of square feet by the way, I must remark 
that Godiva has a gouty ancle. 

One very remarkable fact is announced in the affiche, and that is 
that “the horse, which bears the devoted and patriotic beauty, was 
selected trom his majesty’s stud, by special permission.” The poor 
beast has not, however, in the least the look of a real horse, although 
it is plain from the above that he is genuine. 

2nd.—People have got a very queer way of using the words shock- 
ingly, terribly, horridly, dreadfully, and the like. ‘The newspaper, 
to-day, in the accounts of the Lancashire riots, says, that Grimshaw 
Park “ was shockingly unfavourable for cavalry!” 

— A little ridicule has been drawn down upon Bishop, the composer, by 
some unlucky friendly paragraphs in “ The Morning Puff,’ in which he 
was placed in the same rank with Weber; and some fulsome stuff was 
twaddled about the two great men. People scoffed at the rivalry insinu- 
ated: and laughed at the idea of dubbing Bishop a great man. Assuming 
that Weber is “ a great man,” however, I do not see how we can 
cavil at the description of Bishop, for I consider Bishop’s place, in 
the scale of merit, as very little, if at all, below that of the composer 
of the F reischiitz ; Weber is that, and ni? nisé, as young Mr. Coleridge 
would say. The Freischiitz is a beautiful work, but it is not a work 
of the highest order of musical excellence. It may take the first rank 
in the second class of operas. Bishop has never composed a complete 
opera, that can be named: he has -written for the British public, and 
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adapted himself to its slender musical taste, which is set on pap, and 
well-sweetened milk and water. We must not therefore look for courses 
of strong meats in his meals for the British public ; but we shall find 
in them some bits of curious excellence. Take for example his 
« Chough and Crow,” in Guy Mannering, a composition suficient of 
itself to stamp the master a man of genius. For the felicitous 
adaptation of music to the poetry, and the spirit of the scene, it ranks 
next to Matthew Lock’s music of the Witches in Macbeth. The glee, 
too, in the Miller and his Men, is of great beauty; and other detached 

ieces might be named of universally acknowledged excellence. But 
still, Bishop must be regarded as a composer of the second class ; 
and all that I question is, whether Weber is entitled to aspire much 
higher. At present, he has as much eclaf with our mod, as Rossini 
had, two summers ago, with our beau monde. His popularity with 
the commonality, is chiefly ascribable to the worst thing in the 
Freischiitz, the hunting chorus, a musical common-place, which exactly 
hit the English taste, and is hugely admired. A more ordinary pro- 
duction was probably never heard at Vauxhall; and knowing this, 
how Weber must despise the taste which has founded his fame on 
such a basis! 

3rd.—The Révue Encyclopedique, quotes Tre London as saying 
that our journals rarely agree in their criticisms; and that, with the 
exception of the article touching the tide at London bridge, every 
periodical praises or blames, according to the conformity, or non- 
conformity of its opinions with those of the author under review. 
This is another example of the strange blunders which our neighbours 
make. The Révue Encyclopedique, obviously refers to a notice of 
Lord Normanby’s Matilda, in which it is said, that, with the exception 
of the time of high-water at London Bridge, there is but one subject 
on which all the daily papers are agreed, and that is, the great merit 
of Colburn’s books. So far from imputing to the journals a party view 
of all literature, The London expressly states, that there is a great 
portion of our current literature, the view of which is not affected by 
opinions of any sort or description—opinion does not, in any shape, 
enter into the newspaper notices of the works of real importance which 
issue from Burlington street. The John Bull praises Lady Morgan ; 
the Morning Chronicle is in absolute raptures with Theodore Hook’s 
last novel; the New Times exhorts the public to study the state of 
Spain, in Don Esteban; the Morning Post has always a word of 
praise for the Pie-corner and Pudding-lane articles of the Authors of 
the Rejected Addresses; and the Times—no, the Times has nothing 
to do with Colburn’s books, because it has an ugly habit of putting 
ADVERTISEMENT over paragraphs for which it has received money. 

6th.—There is not a more offensive subaltern of administration 
than that Goulburn. For my part, I wonder extremely that ministers 
do not silence his chatter, which is any thing but serviceable, or reput- 
able to government. Impudence—sheer unblushing impudence, is 
his sole property. It is, perhaps, necessary that administration should 
have impudent subalterns, just as great men, however courteously in- 
clined themselves, are obliged, for their own ease, to have impudent 
lackeys in their halls, that importunity may meet its match in imperti 
nence: but Goulburn’s impudence is an impudence wanting the regula 
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tion of tact and talent; he has not discernment enough to see, like an 
adroit lackey, what cases and occasions call for its exercise ; and he blurts 
it out without stint, shame, or distinction, whenever he conceives that 
there is an opportunity for his partizanship. With an administration 
so wisely moderate as that of the present day, this forwardness often 
betrays Mr. Goulburn into awkward scrapes. He bogs a question with 
unlucky promptitude, before he has ascertained the sentiments of his 
superiors, and they bless him for his pains, and leave him to shift for 
himself, floundering in the mire to which he has committed himself. 
Last night there was an example of this kind of disaster in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Scarlett presented a petition from Mr. O’Connell, 
complaining that Lord Norbury is incompetent, from age, for his 
judicial duties. Upon this, up starts Mr. Goulburn, and asks, whether 
a judge is to be declared incompetent for his duties, because he has 
attained to an advanced age ?—as if this had any thing to do with the 
question, which was, as could not fail to be perceived, by any one 
possessed of as much logic as a potatoe: whether a judge, incom- 
petent to discharge his duties from age, should continue to fill a seat 
of judicature. He farther vouched for the fitness of Lord Norbury 
for his office. After this escapade, fancy the discomfiture of Mr. 
Goulburn, when Mr. Peel got up, and very adroitly, without saying a 
strong or uncivil thing, signified, unequivocally, his opinion of the 
posture of the ease, and opened the door handsomely for Lord 
Norbury’s retirement. Reader, you have seen, on the entrance of an 
unexpected visitor, the furious rout made by a cur who does not know 
his master’s disposition on the occasion; how he bristles up, and 
bow, wow, wows, with his sharp voice, and snaps with his impotent 
jaw; and how, when the said stranger is courteously entertained, the 
cur drops his stump of a tail between his legs, and sneaks under a 
chair, looking, an unconscious admission,—* What an unlucky cur I 
am, to have made such a mistake, for want of knowing my master’s 
mind; happy shall I be if I eseape with a passing kick.” He who has 
seen the discomfited air of this sort of nuisance, under such circum- 
stances, may easily and accurately figure to himself that of Goulburn 
ina parallel case: for though impudence may be great, there are 
conjunctures which will confound the most dog-faced of the sons 
of men. 

7th.—t observe, in the Examnier, this paragraph, copied from the 
Scotsman.—* It is not a little singular that Weber’s Opera of Der 
Freischiitz was not known in England, until it had been long a 
favourite in every principal town in Germany ; and perhaps it would 
never have reached the ears of an English audience, had not an article 
in the Harmonicon, a work of the most distinguished talent, first 
pointed out its beauties, and strongly recommended the production 
to the notice of the musical world.” 

I can easily believe that the public is indebted to the Harmonicon 
for its acquaintance with Der Freischiitz; and for this, and man 
other instances of discerning taste, the Harmonicon is entitled to our 
praise: itis a work, indeed, conducted with very considerable talent and 
judgment, in every department, and no musical family ought to be with- 
out it. But the fact is, that the Harmonicon was not, I believe, the first to 
draw attention to Der Freischiitz, though it might be the first to do so 
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successfully. It consists with my knowledge, that about two years 
before Der Freischiitz was brought out by Mr. Arnold, at the English 
Opera, a gentleman in the north of Germany wrote to Mr. Charles 
Kemble, announcing the popularity of it in Germany, praising the 
music in the highest terms, and earnestly recommending Mr. Kemble 
to bring it out at Covent Garden. Mr. Charles Kemble treated the 
communication with managerial neglect, and afterwards explained that 
he had spoken to Bishop (!) about the music, and that Bishop had 
assured him that zt would not do here. So much for the activity and 
sagacity of a manager! I have no doubt that Mr. Charles Kemble 
has since repented of his error in judgment, and noted down in his 
tablets that it is not wise to consult one composer about another 
composer’s music. The “ writes himself” of Sir Fretful Plagiary, is 
a very sound reflection. 

The editor of John Bull is famous for French. We all recollect 
how happy he was in this particular in his Sayings and Doings. 'To- 
day I observe that he calls an epigram, a “ jeux d’esprit.” ! 

8th.—Some of the morning papers appear to pride themselves on 
giving consequence to affairs which are of no sort of concern to any- 
body but the parties, and might be suffered to remain in obscurity, 
without any loss to common decency. Without being particularly 
squeamish, I must own, that I consider such a paragraph as the 
following, as on every score utterly unbecoming a respectable journal, 
and in such it appears :— 

“ A celebrated dancer, who is avowedly under the protection of the 
accomplished (pah!) son of a peer of the realm, is, it is said, likely 
to be advanced to the dignity of a coronet, at the termination of her 
present engagement. This elevation will not be without precedent.”— 
Morning Chronicle. . 

If one can imagine the accommodating characters who help accom- 
plished sons of peers of the realm to dancers, writing paragraphs for 
newspapers, surely they would write such paragraphs as this. 

— There is no individual of the present day more gifted with 
eloquence than Mr. Thomas Campbell,the wizard of The New Monthly 
Magazine. At the Artists’ Benevolent Dinner they very benevolently 
drank the honest gentleman’s health, and he took occasion thereupon 
to return thanks in a speech of extraordinary eloquence, about British 
hearts that beat in their right places, and British art, and British 
genius. It seems to me, that if God damn is, as Beaumarchais con- 
tends, the root of our colloquy, the word British is the root of our 
eloquence. A speech for a meeting, well stuffed with Britishes, is 
always great and acceptable. There is one very remarkable passage 
in the gifted Mr. Thomas Campbell’s harangue: he said—“ By the 
blessing of God, from peace, and other circumstanees, ‘roo well known 
to you that I should detain you by mentioning them, there are strong 
grounds for anticipating that the British School of Art will rise.” &c. 
Peace, and other cireumstanees, by the blessing of God, too well 
known to you! Why this is downright Frish eloquence. 

9th.—An argument, which sounds rather odd, was held yesterday in 
the Court of King’s Bench, in the action for crim. con. Bligh v. 
Wellesley. Mr. Sergeant Vaughan argued against deferring the cause, 
because the plaintiff was in a very bad state of health, and “ he might, 
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before the time mentioned in the rule, have ceased to exist, and he thus 
would be deprived of his remedy for ever.” 

It would seem from this, that a more early decision of the action 
would, on the other hand, enable the plaintiff to carry his remedy with 
him into the other world. ‘The Chief Justice concurred generally with 
Sergeant Vaughan, but said it was to be hoped the plaintiff would not 
die before the Sittings after Trinity Term—* That,” he conti- 
nued, “ would be quite sufficient delay ;” and after that, I suppose, the 
plaintiff was free to die without prejudice to the suit. 

It looks odd to see men attaching importance to human life, only as 
it is necessary to the vitality of a cause. Sergeant Vaughan merely 
thought it grievous that a plaintiff in a crim. con. action should go to 
heaven without his remedy in the courts below, and the Chief Justice 
limited his aspiration for the life of the plaintiff to rule-day. How 
romantic the wish sounds—* I hope, sir, you will not die before the 
Sittings after Trinity Term.” ! 

10¢h.—The wise men of America seem to be particularly fond of 
making fools of themselves. These respectable republicans, unhap- 
pily, will insist on being grand on all occasions ; and delight, above all 
things, in filling heaven and earth with that big and unmeaning 
verbiage which Livy supposes to be peculiar to the people of despotic 
governments. At Washington there has been a terrible to do in the 
Hall of Representatives, between Mr. M‘Duffie and Mr. Trimble. By 
the way, personages who exhibit in such sublime scenes, ought to be 
gifted with more sublime names. When we see the name of Mr. 
Duthie, we cannot help asking ourselves whether he can be the de- 
scendant of that identical Mr. Duffie, famed in story, who 


Once lived in the tower, 
And kicked up a number of pranks, 
For he did all that lay in his power, 
To beguile Mrs. Kitty Cruikshanks. 

_ It may be the very man! who knows? But, “ Duffie, Duffie, where- 
fore art thou Duffie?” Is this a name proper fora gentleman such as 
Mr. Duthe is described, with a face “ like the sky boding a whirlwind ;” 
for a personage with “a pretty considerable tarnation particular” touch 
of the hurricane in his physiognomy! What a foul-weather-Jack he 
must look. ‘To think of a man with a face like the sky boding a 
whirlwind! What a desirable fellow-passenger in a crank packet- 
boat '—* Stand by to let go the gaff-topsail-halyards, there! Dowse 
the kite!”—* Avast, avast, it’s not a squall, it’s only Mr. Duffie’s bad- 
weather face on the weather-bow.” But Mr. Duffie has not only the 
wind in his face; together with a touch of the tornado, he has 
“a thundering sight” of lightning in his countenance. He “ flashes 
from every feature ;” his eyes flash! his mouth flashes!! his nose 
flashes!!! He is one of those extraordinary men born every day in 
America, who would make us run to our sheets and halyards on ship- 
board, or ery murder and arson in a powder-magazine. He is a 
gifted mortal, whose visage threatens both to blow great guns, and to 
lire magazines. He carries the two main elements of the storm in 
his countenance ! 

Mr. Trimble’s name appears as unworthy of his indefinitely sublime 
qualities, as that of Mr. Duffie. Thimble were as dignified. He 
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should change it to Tremble, for he has a touch of the earthquake 
in him. 

It is now time that we should proceed to the narrative of the struggle 
between these singularly gifted combatants. The cause of discussion, 
the provocative to whirlwind and lightning, is not explained very 
clearly ; but that is unimportant, and we may assure ourselves that it 
was of a dignity becoming the strife of these elements, when we read 
that “the gentlemen (the en entered the house with a stern 
determination to sit it out till midnight or morning.” Angels, and 
ministers of grace, defend us! what sternness of purpose ! what high 
resolve! what sedentary virtue ! 

Mr. Trimble attacks Mr. Duffie for having attacked Mr. Clay; and 
Mr. Trimble makes the very severe remark on Mr. Duffie, that he 
ought to be “ delivered over to heaven’s hangman, (who is it? name! 
name!) to scourge the rascal, naked, round the horizon of heaven’s 
circumference.” Upon this ungenteel observation, Mr. Duffie’s face 
looks dirty, as the sailors say; his features resembling the face of the 
sky, when it is going to over-blow. He rose: and oh, awful! stood 
more than a minute silent! His eye alone—a terrible one, the wind’s 
eye before the gale—speaking the conflict of the contending elements 
within. The hall was still—as the grave! nothing less. At length 
he said what ?—“I rise, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of en- 
deavouring to obviate misunderstanding as to the precise and specific 
language of debate used here in its application of language to gen- 
tlemen of this house. And, first, I turn to the gentlemen from 
Kentucky. After stating, in a manner calculated to induce the 
majority of any intelligent body to apply his remarks to me, that the 
man who swears—[here he quoted with accuracy the expressions of 
Mr. Thimble—i. e. touching the desert of that extensive whipping ]— 
now, sir, I wish the gentleman to say, explicitly, whether he did not 
intend to apply those terms to me.” 

Now, if it strike the English reader that the mountain in labour 
has brought forth something “ cruel small,” (and much less than the 
proverbial mouse,) it becomes necessary to apprise him, that, if we 
may judge from the best authorities, American eloquence does not 
consist at all in the speech delivered, but in the gestures and faces 
that accompany it. Orators in America will look all Cicero and 
Demosthenes, and they will say,— Mr. Speaker, I rise to adjourn this 
night’s debate.” The less said, after a great ado, the more sublime 
the effect. We see, in the example before us, the sensation produced 
by Mr. Duffie’s silence for a minute while he was looking as like a whirl- 
wind in the face as one pea is like another. And when Mr. Thimble 
got up to reply, “he (we quote the report) waited much longer after 
he rose before he began to speak, and the interest excited increased 
in intensity.” From this we may come, with mathematical certainty, 
to the conclusion, that the very perfection of American eloquence 
would be to look great things, and say nothing at all. What an effect 
would be produced, what a climax of interest would be reached, if an 
orator were to stand only for an hour on his legs, threatening “ much 
wind,” as the almanacks have it, and blazing away, flashing fire from 
his eyes, mouth, and above all, his nose, like a green dragon before 
dinner, but saying not a word, not even the burden of the old catch— 
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I have before asserted, to propitiate an audience. There is nothing 
that an audience relishes so muchas a smart kicking ; an affront is 
always acceptable to it. Mr. Wallack ended by saying, that he came 
not to apologize for Mr. Elliston, but toexplain. The Chronicle 
reporter, who potently believes that Elliston was drunk, is quite 
delighted with the address of Mr. Wallack, and especially commends 
“ the graceful firmness of his deportment.” Mr. Wallack kicks 
like the manager, with an air. There is much firmness in his way of 
giving his foot to the public, and no doubt it must be a great pleasure 
to be told that black is white, and then affronted if one ventures to 
doubt it, by a person of so graceful a firmness of carriage. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen.—I owe you too much respect not to come 
forward on an occasion like this. You all have witnessed the dis- 
tressing accident that has occurred, and let me assure you that it is 
solely the effect of indisposition, occasioned by a degree of pro- 


fessional fatigue [here he was interrupted for some time, by loud 


marks of disapprobation from all parts of the House] only known to 
those who are acquainted with the business of the stage. (Laughter 
and hisses.] Such is the fact; and I lament to add, that, in his fall, 
Mr. E. received so serious an injury, as to be unable to continue his 
performance [hisses ;] I come not to apologize for Mr. Elliston, but to 
explain.” He then bowed ; and, after retiring a few paces, gave out 
the performances for this night amid considerable applause, which, we 
may say, he gained by the graceful firmness of his deportment.” 

I suppose that actors have a morality of their own, and that they 
feel themselves bound to speak any part that is given to them. Some 
months ago, I was very much diverted with an example of Sinclair’s 
pliability and invention, which almost matches Wallack’s. A concerto 
on the violincello by Linley was announced in the bills of the Opera 
House Oratorio. Linley, for some private reason or other, did not 
choose to play. The gallery made a row. Sinclair apologized, saying 
that the concerto could not be performed, as Mr. Linley’s bass was 
taken ill. I believe, on recollection, that he used the young ladies’ 
phrase—* it was out of order.” 'The plea was so droll that the people 
roared at it. The illness of the fiddle almost rivals Mr. Wallack’s 
illness of Elliston. They were both fiddle-de-dee. 

— Vivian Grey is said to be by young D’Israeli.. Here is a circum- 
stance for Murray’s back shop! our cat is wringing her hands. There 
is much talk about hospitality to serpents, and stinging, and all that. 

— On dit that the appointment of Doctor Van Mildert to the 
golden bishopric of Durham, was not quite so splendid an instance of 
ministerial disinterestedness as was at first supposed. His majesty, 
so runs the rumour, had almost pledged himself to a celebrated eccle- 
siastical dandy, and could only be extricated by a treasury veto. Lord 
Liverpool thought that Dr. J had not yet quite age enough to 
cover his want of other qualifications, but if a reverend prelate could 
be found who was likely to die conveniently, that incapacity might be 
remedied. * * * * looked dreadfully ill, and he had the deanery of 
St. Paul’s, which would exactly suit Doctor S———, a divine in high 
favour with the lady in highest favour in the high place where prelates 
pay their homage, it was determined that he should be translated. It 
is quite delightful to observe how wonderfully better the good bishop 
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appears ; the very idea of the clear northern breeze has blown away 
all his ills and renovated his constitution. May he live a thousand 
rears. 

By the bye—one word as to resignation bonds. If the lords should 
determine that they are illegal, as the high church party flatter them- 
selves they will doin Fletcher and Lord Sondes, we must cast about 
for some expedient in order to secure the benefit of our advowsons to 
such of our dear sons and nephews as may be under age when our 
livings become vacant. It might be done by advertisement, I think, 
thus :— 

“ Wanted, for a living in the West of England, an unbeneficed 
clergyman likely to die soon. None need apply who are under eighty 
years of age. Chaplains of corporations, and gentlemen subject to 
gout in the stomach will be preferred.” 

12th.—EnTIRELY Frencu.—* The son of Canaris, who is receiving 
his education at Paris, was a short time since in the saloon of a family 
who exercise great kindness towards him. Being observed from time 
to time to bend his fist, and make menacing gestures before an image 
of the French Corunna, (sic in orig.) some surprise was excited. This 
head, which is rather masculine, is surrounded with a rich turban. The 
young Greek, under the influence of a blind sentiment of courage and 
vengeance, exclaimed, “ Cut off that big Turk’s head.” It is perfectly 
natural and proper that Greek children should desire to cut off Turk’s 
heads wherever they may see them, or fancy they see them; but for 
the life of me, I cannot perceive what a sentiment of courage can 
have to do with the wish to decapitate an image. The French, how- 
ever, love to find sublime motives even for the babble of an infant. 

13th.—Baronets and Kniglits—Sir Johns, Sir Williams, Sir Charleses, 
and Sir Thomases—seem to be fond of dear corn. It is curious to 
observe the number of them in the minorities in the Corn Importation 
Bill:— 

Sir Charles Burrel; Sir John Cotterell; Sir William Guise ; Sir 
John Pollen; Sir John Sebright; Sir Robert Heron; Sir Edward 
Harvey; Sir Henry Inglis; Sir William Rowley; Sir Richard Shaw ; 
Sir William Ingleby; Sir John King; Sir John Majoribanks; Sir 
Matthew W. Ridley ; Sir Robert Vivyan. 

This proportion of Sirs in a minority of sixty-three! 

The newspapers have a beautiful phraseology of their own. I see, 
in my paper of to-day—“ JUVENILE SUICIDE OF A FEMALE.” One 
jy have thought that suicide, like all other crimes, was as old as 
the hills. 

15th.—The Theatrical Fund Dinners are fine opportunities for the 
exhibition of flummery and fustian. Actors are not pleasant speakers. 
Being creatures of patronage, they are inclined to sycophancy; and 
their oratory is made up, as it were, of the properties of the theatre, 
and confoundedly tawdry it is. Blarney, on a ground of fustian, is 
the fashion. | 

There is, in this day’s paper, a report of the Drury-lane theatrical 
dinner. Over the chair, we are informed, that his Majesty was 
represented in transparency, with an inscription in letters of gold— 
“ He is the very soul of bounty.” This is the delicate manner of 
the mimes. 
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Mr. Cooper made a very tragic speech. He observed that Kean 
was “ina distant land ;” and expressed his conviction that posterity 
would record but one opinion of his genius—and all that. Posterity 
has never yet been famous for recording present facts ; but let that 
pass. Mr. Cooper seasoned his discourse with the usual quantity of 
“ widow and orphan;” and he threw in a good handful or two of 
generous sympathy. Some curious argument too he favoured the 
company with. He remarked, that the professors of liberal arts can 
follow their pursuits through sickness, and that age does them good : 
“ but the poor actor—how different is his lot—* how great the con- 
trast !’—should any single capability of mind or body fail Aim, all is 
over—his professional existence hangs upon a thread, and when we 
reflect upon the uncertain tenour of an actor’s service—when we 
consider how moderately, on an average, he is remunerated—a fact 
much misunderstood by the public.”—[hear, hear, hear!] Oh, much 
misunderstood by the public! Poorthings! Twenty guineas a week 
for a Star of the third magnitude; and five guineas a week for a man 
of as much capacity as a cabbage-stalk. And then consider the 
extravagance of tavern charges, and the shocking expense of elegant 
irregularities of all descriptions! The members of other professions, 
you know, may, must, and do, pinch themselves when young, to live 
when old; but actors, somehow or other, are quite different people, and— 
and——and and in short, they require a fund to take care of 
them when old, as they take care of themselves when young. I only 
wish that we authors had a whacking fund (the Literary is not suffi- 
cient) provided for us, against the res angusta; by Jupiter we would 
live like fighting cocks, in that case, in our scribbling days. ‘“ Spend 
and regale,” would be our motto. But to retarn to the actors—Why, 
even the first performers are hardly sufficiently remunerated. Oh! this 
fact “ is much misunderstood.” Braham is really not a great deal 
better paid than Brougham: and Miss Stephens has not much more 
money than Sir Walter Scott. Kean, to be sure, might be as rich as 
the Lord Chancellor, if he had been as saving; but, being a gentleman, 
instead of a lawyer, he lived away, and crim. conned, which the Lord 
Chancellor cannot do for reasons of state. Then to descend from the 
highest to the lower examples. I question whether Mr. Penley’s pay 
much exceeds that of a lieutenant-colonel in the army! And the man 
with the nose and the foot, who delivers letters and messages,“ My Lady, 
Sir Thomas is below,” &c. &c. has probably not a much better income 
than a full-pay ensign, even though you make the allowance for the 
one having his livery found him, and the other finding himself; and, 
ofa truth, that is often the only thing he can find, and the single one 
which he could afford to lose. 

But then Mr. Cooper reminds us of the casualties of the actor’s 
occupation, and that the slightest accident operating on his voice, 
memory or action, (indeb. asswmp. I suppose,) at once unfits him for 
his duty. Yes; and we never hear of apologies for coughs, colds, 
catarrhs, hoarsenesses, sore throats, and extreme indisposition, (7%. ¢. . 
indisposition to appear in one place when better engaged elsewhere,) 
ae , og of other professions never have any thing the matter 
with them. 


After this touch of argumentation; Mr. Cooper applied himself; 
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with redoubled vigour, to buttering the Royal Family. “ Lay it on 
thick, and some will stick,’ was the word with him. He began, of 
course, with the King; and next to the King he said that the Duke of 
York was the greatest benefactor; and next to the Duke of York, the 
next brother. The virtues of royalty go by seniority. 

— Certainly the gallantry of our nation does not appear to great ad- 
vantage in those love-letters which are produced in actions for damages. 
A royal Duke, the publication of whose epistles furnished great amuse- 
ment to our fathers, closed a letter to Lady G—, with this passionate 
P.S.—* Mutton rose yesterday one-halfpenny in the pound in Reading 
market.’ Colonel Berkeley, in his sublime thee-and-thou letters to 
the lovely Miss Foote, suggested the touching remembrance,—“ Hast 
thou forgotten how the horses used to be kept waiting for thee, at the 
stage-door of Covent-garden theatre?” This was entirely the thought 
of an English lover. No other lover under the sun would have 
thought about the horses; and our neighbours, the French, immoder- 
ately diverted themselves with this characteristic stroke of English 
gallantry. It smelt of the stable. The colonel played the part of 
Romeo in leather breeches and top-boots, and would rather have 
reminded his Juliet that the horses were waiting, than of the singing 
of the lark. 

Talking of Romeo, I pass, by natural transition, to the apothe- 
cary. To-day, in the report of a paw-paw action against an apo- 
thecary, there is the copy of a letter from the enamoured swain to 
his princess, in which he tells her that he was caught in the rain, and 
that notwithstanding that he kept up his umbrella, he got wet. The 
gallant youth goes on to assure his divinity, that, when in this pickle, 
he wished himself in her arms; because, reflects he, in that case I 
should have been protected from the weather. 

“ Bristol, Saturday morning. 

“ My dearest Mary Anne,—According to my promise I have sent 
you the medicines I wish you to take, just as you did the other. I 
trust, however, you are nearly well, and will soon be able to leave off 
altogether. I arrived safe at Worle about four o’clock; I encountered 
a very severe storm just as I got to Berron, and, notwithstanding I 
kept up my umbrella, was completely drenched with wet. I assure 
my dear Mary Anne, I wished myself in your arms, where I should 
have happily been protected from the turbulence of the element.” 

17th.—There is no end to the beauties of Newspaper language. A 
Lewes paper tells us, that the smart vessel, the Kitty, after unloading 
her cargo, “ embraced last Friday’s tide, and returned to Newhaven.” 
An ordinary eunomist might have made the tide embrace the Kitty, 
ne ors a stretch of genius to make the sloop Kitty embrace 
the tide. 

18th.—Papat Toeatricats. “Rome, April 12.—A new ordi- 
nance for the theatres has just been published, which plainly shows 
how little the government desires to encourage the dramatic art, and 
how much it wishes that the superior class should amuse themselves 
in some other way. The following are some of the articles of this 
ordinance :—The performances shall not begin later than nine o’clock, 
and end at half-past eleven, except on Thursdays, when they may 
continue till twelve. Only a certain number of persons shall be ad- 
mitted into the pit, and those who have no winter ticket (contre- 
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marque) shall be turned out. Whoever stands up in the pit shall be 
arrested, and pay five scudi, Whoever puts on his hat, shall be 
immediately turned out. If the contractor acts in the smallest 
particular contrary to the present ordinance, he shall pay a fine of 
fifty secudi. dn actor who allows himself any indecent gesture, 
or uses an expression that is not in the prompter’s book, shail 
be sent for five years to the galleys. No passage shall be repeated. 
Whoever disputes in the theatre with an agent of the authorities, shali 
be turned out. Whoever strikes a blow in the theatre, without 
weapons, shall be sent to the galleys for ten years. Whoever appears 
in the theatre with a weapon of any kind, shall be sentenced to the 
galleys for life; or, if he has inflicted a wound with it,todeath. 4// 
expressions of disapprobation, as well as of enthusiastic ap- 
plause, are forbidden, on pain of imprisonment, for not less 
than two, or more than six months. All workmen, who do not 
immediately obey the orders given them, or oppose the officers, are to 
be arrested; and, on the evidence of a soldier and of another witness, 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment.” 

It is evident that the Pope has a very pretty notion of theatricals. 
I should almost be induced to go to the play in Rome; if anything 
could tempt me to a theatre, it would he so well-regulated a house. 
To be sure, his holiness has borrowed the idea of his rules from the 
Morning Post article in the Rejected Addresses, in which raga- 
muffins are to be stabbed to the heart for crying “ nosey,” and 
artillery are to play on the audience when they cough and sneeze: 
but what of that, as Gay’s monkeys say, 

While good example they pursue, 
We must allow some praise is due. 

That article of five years in the galleys, for any actor allowing 
himself indecent gestures, or gag, as the impromptu impertinence of 
the actor is called here, in the pestilent slang of the stage, is beautiful. 

The canon against applause is hardly severe enough; to my mind 
the penalty should have been death, at least. I have lost the hearing 
of one of my ears, from one unlucky night sitting next a Yahoo, who 
applauded every thing, down to the servants who set chairs and deli- 
vered letters and messages. To people, on the other hand, who have 
any recollection of Covent-Garden, the penalty for hissing seems too 
severe. I do not know how it may tell in Rome, but in London, at the 
Patent Houses, the punishment for putting on a hat would be in the 
nature of a premium. Being turned out is no such bad thing. The 
last time I had the misfortune of going to the play, was on escort 
duty, about five years ago, and I cannot say what I would not have 
given to have been handsomely turned out of the house. For such a 
privilege I would have put Joliffe’s punt* on my head. | 
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19th.—Debate on the Report of the Chancery Commission.— 
Doctor Lushington bore testimony to the obliging attention which 
the chancellor had paid to the committee, his frequent visits, 
his courtesy, his readiness to give information !—The egregious 
gudgeon!!! Js it not in the Bath Guide that the intriguing captain 
is praised for his obliging visits ? 
The captain’s a very good kind of a man, 
And he calls in upon us whenever he can. 


20th.—It is very seldom that I venture to differ from the Globe 
and Traveller, (the best-written and best-conducted daily paper in 
London, that is to say, in the world,) but I cannot help questioning the 
justice of the stricture contained in the annexed pleasant paragraph :—~ 

“It will be seen that in the important cause of the King v. Peto, the 
builder of the Custom-house, a verdict has been given in his favour, on 
the ground that the effects of that tumble-down affair originated in 
the directions of the Government Surveyors, and not in the parsimony 
or fraud of the contractor. The only well-established fact is, that 
through the fault of some party or other, the public has lost 100,000/. ; 
the builder very calmly, according to his defence, putting ap a fabric 
at an expense of 300,000/. upon what he considered an unsound 
foundation. We have become so architectural a nation, that it is 
particularly desirable we should not have the trouble of building, 
after the example of this Custom-house and the Law Courts,our 
edifices twice over. It is unpleasant to a thinking people, when 
300,000/. has been spent on a splendid building, and it falls down 
at the end of nine years, to hear it satisfactorily proved in a Court 
of Justice, that the only thing to be wondered at is, that it lasted 
so long. Our architects too, who cover their dead walls with pillars 
of all orders, make porticos snugly shut up from public use, set water- 
urns On our chimneys, and steeples astride upon our roofs—people so 
profoundly and elaborately ornamental, ought not to envy posterity 
the enjoyments to be derived from such works.”—Globe and Traveller. 

Now, really it strikes me that this complaint is unreasonable. It 
appears to me that nothing can excuse the raising up of such buildings 
as those built by our modern architects, but the assurance that they 
will very shortly tumble down. We may disfigure the earth to please 
ourselves, but we have surely no right to disfigure the earth for our 
innocent posterity—to create eye-sores in perpetuity. Sufficient for 
the day is the nuisance thereof. Steeples astride upon roofs cannot too 
soon be unhorsed; and it is to be hoped also that a Langham Church, 
whose sharp-pointed steeple seems to have been built with the design 
of poking heaven’s eye out, will not offend the taste of another gene- 
ration. It cannot do better than tumble down. Nothing in its 
architecture will become it like its fall. 
carries on. Some time ago he was out hunting in the same field with Lord Alvanley, 
(to whom be all honour as the pleasantest and cleverest of Aristocrats,) when the stag 
took across a broad and rapid stream. The whole hunt were at a stand, on the bank, 
locking foolish at the swift muddy current. Lord Alvanley, who knew as much of my 
friend Joliffe as I do, that is to say, whose acquaintance was entirely with his hat, 
bawled out,—*‘‘ Come, Joliffe, the hunt ; punt us over, my boy, in _ 
hat!” Joliffe thought it, as he will think this, d—’d familiar. Now, reader, we 
the explanation of ‘‘ Joliffe’s punt”; and if I have been personal, which Heaven 
forbid, it has been to oblige you. But Joliffe himself will forgive me, seeing that his 
hat will, through this channel, go down to future ages, and punt him to f 
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FRASER’: TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN THE PERSIAN PRO- 
VINCES, ON THE SHORES OF THE CASPIAN SEA.* 


Tne wok announced under the promising title of “ Travels and 
Adventure;, &e. on the Banks of the Caspian Sea,” is merely a con- 
tinnation «f the “ Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan,” with 
which the -vorld, a short time ago, was favoured by the author. Why 
the narrative, which forms a complete whole, should have been thus 
dismember:d, and two works made out of one, there is no reason 
stated, and certainly none self-evident in the contents of the volume, 
The publisier, we suppose, is the only person capable of satisfactorily 
accounting for so unusual a mode of proceeding. In the meantime, 
the public, we think, cannot but feel somewhat aggrieved, that it 
should be taxed in a second 4to. publication for matter which it 
decidedly ought to have had administered to it in the first. It may 
be urged, that to have done this, would have swelled the bulk of the 
volume to a size perfectly indecorous and unsaleable; but if all 
which was superfluous in both the works had been retrenched, the 
result would have been a publication more commodious to the reader 
and much more creditable to the writer. 

The besetting sin, as the reader well knows, of the former work, 
was prolixity, a fault which is by no means corrected in the second. 
In the last, the substantial information is much less copious ; whilst 
the tedious minuteness of the author’s personal narrative is much 
greater than in the preceding part of the Journey. A depressing heavi- 
ness reigns throughout the whole, occasionally relieved by characteristic 
touches of Persian life and manners. The latter, however, have lost 
the force of novelty; and though the present work affords us more of 
the same light, it cannot be held to throw much new light on the 
subject it treats of. 

Throughout the whole of Persia, indeed, there appears to exist a 
surprising sameness in the character of the natives; or, at least, in that 
of the persons under government, with whom the traveller came most 
frequently into contact. One mehmandar, or darogha, or governor, is 
exactly the counterpart of another ; and changes upon the words rogue 
and rascal, knave and cheat, coward and bully, may be rung through 
the whole line of administration. Before how many of the royal breed 
of Kadjers, that at present “lard the lean earth,” and squeeze the de- 
voted subjects of Persia, the traveller enjoyed the felicity of bowing the 
head, we cannot undertake at once to say, but sure we are that the 
picture of one court, as Shiraz for example, might have served for that 
of every other—of Mushed, of Saree, of Resht, of Amol, and wherever 
else the curse of a residentiary prince governor is entailed upon the 
unhappy land. The royal bullies all talk in a loud tone, stick their 
arms a-kimbo, study attitudes, and snuff the air with nose and chin 
high-exalted above the sublunary objects around them,—the very 
moral of a tragedy king at the Coburg or the Surrey. Even the young 
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and hopeful Timour had acquired the bullying tone, in which these 
«“ creat fellows” address all who have the honour of approaching the 
dust of their princely feet. The high and haughty tone in which he 
spoke, was ludicrously contrasted with the small unformed voice of 
the boy, vainly struggling at the right regal style of his family. In 
one respect his conversation was princely enough ; for, after the ordi- 
nary topics had been discussed, he was at a loss how to proceed, and 
lapsed into puerile remarks. Yet it was “asserted that he took a 
principal part in all public affairs, and transacted business himself; 
examining reports, issuing orders, confirming or reversing the acts and 
decisions of his ministers, according to the result of his own investiga- 
tion; that he even condemned and pardoned criminals himself; with 
great clearness of head, and strict attention to justice !’—and all this 
from a boy under sixteen! ‘To this piece of Persian rhodomontade, 
with which some courtly khan stuffed the traveller’s ear, Fraser 
responds in a way, quite surprising from one, versed like himself in 
the language of the Persian courts. “ It was pleasing to hear so 
interesting an account of a young prince, who had begun his public 
career in so popular a manner,” &c. It might have been thought a 
journey through Persia would have cured the most deeply imbued 
lover of royalty of all propensity to twaddle in the old womanish style 
about “fine young princes,” and “ talents for governing ;” which in 
Persia, be it observed, is every where synonimous with talents for 
fleecing. 

We have hinted at the rascality of all the official personages, with 
whom the traveller had any dealings; and as we are, at present, at 
Amol, which enjoys the benefit of this heaven-born child’s adminis- 
tration, we mayjstop a moment to give an instance, which will illus- 
trate at once both the character of young hopeful, the condition of 
nobility in Persia, and the honesty of men in “ high official situations.” 
Mr. Fraser, who appears to have passed for a greater man than he 
really was, travelled as the guest of the king, and was therefore 
entitled to entertainment at the expense of government, that is to say, 
of those whom the government gave him an order upon for entertain- 
ment. At Amol, the expected supply of provender for his horses was 
not forthcoming ; the fwrosh or servant, sent, as is the custom, to 
attend upon the guest, was threatened with a complaint to the meh- 
mandar, or person appointed to furnish the guest with necessaries. 
The furosh, aware in what quarter the fault lay, hastened to the 
prince with a complaint against the mehmandar, the real culprit. The 
prince sent for the latter, and, falling into a passion, abused him for 
his intended peculation, and gave him a sound beating. ‘The meh- 
mandar, thus detected in the act of appropriating to himself what 
had been entrusted to him for another, and thas summarily and 
corporally chastised, was one of the first meerzas in the presence of 
the prince, and a man of great consequence in the country. 

The royal brethren are, themselves, as fondly addicted to the appro- 
priation of what they covet, as the veriest mehmandar, or public 
knave in office. ‘The heads of their several administrations, they are 
of apiece with the rest of the body, and are the chiefest among 
many thieves. At Saree, the prince’s peishkhidmut, or body-servant, 
came to greet the traveller on his arrival, ostensibly with his master’s 
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welcome, but, in reality, on a royal look-out for presents, to ascertain 
what chance there was of any being forthcoming, and what might be 
their probable value. Mr. Fraser was told plainly, that his royal 
highness looked for a very handsome present ;—“ that he had made a 
sack, both deep and wide, which he expected the stranger should fill.” 
This intimation was also graciously repeated from the royal mouth, in 
a condescending iuterrogatory as to “ what strange or valuable things 
the traveller had brought along with him from Europe?” The 
presents were made, and met with the royal approbation, which was 
signified both by word of mouth, and afterwards more substantially by 
the present of a khelut or dress of honour so wretchedly shabby, 
that though at the audience of leave it is customary to wear the dress 
so presented, the traveller could not prevail upon himself to exhibit 
his person in it,—a breach of etiquette quite appalling to the minds of 
the natives. 

The traveller had been so imprudent as to exhibit before his 
highness some of his instruments for taking observations; among 
which one of the small telescopes appended to the sextant struck his 
princely fancy. He asked for it without ceremony, observing, “ that it 
would answer finely as a little hand-glass, through which he could view 
the country to great advantage.” 

I pretended for a time not to understand what he meant, hoping that he would see 
how disagreeable it was to me, and drop the pursuit; but the officiousness of a servant 
deprived me of this poor chance, by explaining to me, in a way not to be misunder- 
stood, the prince’s meaning, and pointing out to me the glass.—‘* Aye,” said the prince, 
as he took it in his hand, ‘‘ this will do well—it is very light—it is just the thing.” I> 
looked very blank, and at last observed, that the loss of it would totally spoil my 
instrument: nevertheless, if the shahzadeh required it, I would, no doubt, present it. 
—** Well,” be replied, ‘‘ keep it now, but let it be forthcoming; I will examine it 
ar eeng and if it be as good as it appears, you shall have the honour of presenting me 
with it. 

At the audience of leave, which was granted by the prince sitting 
at the window of his summer-house, the traveller standing outside 
below, the telescope was not forgotten. ‘To his great horror, he was 
asked, “what he had done with the little spying-glass?”’ which, 
indeed, regardless of the honour proposed to him, he had sent off with 
the rest of his instruments, among his baggage. In this dilemma, his 
friend and host, Ramzaun Beg, stepped forward, and offered the prince 
a small spying-glass of a different kind, which the traveller had pre- 
sented him with as a token of regard for his kindness. 

At the time I gave him this glass, he thanked me for my goodness, but observed, 
that he should not be able to retain it ; the prince, or his own wife, would be sure to 
worm it out of him; and when I went with him this morning to wait upon the prince, 
he carried the glass with him in spite of my remonstrances ; saying, that what he must 
do one time or other, he had better do at once with a good grace. 

‘The prince ordered the glass to be handed up for inspection, and looked at it 
with rather a growling aspect, and at last handed it to one of his attendants, when it 
went to join the mass of property he had extorted from other unhappy wretches. 

To give another and more flagrant instance of petty rapacity, we 
shall cite an instance which fell under the author’s observation. His 
host at Resht, a tall elderly person with high features, a large 
black beard, and grave aspect, very great and proud-looking, or what 
the Persians call “ mootshukhus,” had purchased a fine horse of 
Khorasan, for which he had given eighty-five tomauns, about forty- 
seven pounds sterling. But—sie vos non nobis—this horse, which 
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Hadji Ismael had bought for his own especial use, and destined to 
bear the weight of his own dignified person, was two nights after 
quietly feeding in the prince’s paddock. For when the Hadji went 
to make his salaam at the palace, on his return to town, the prince 
abruptly said— 

So, Hadji, I hear you have purchased a horse—“ what kind of animal is it? Iam 
myself in want of a good horse: is your’s a fine one?’’ ‘* Oh! 1 can assure the 
Shahzadeh that it is a very fine one,” cried an officer of the prince, who had received 
his cue: ‘it isreally well worth the Shahzadah’s acceptance ; and I am sure the Hadji 
would be proud to lay it at the august feet of the prince.” ‘‘ Ah! in that case I should 
be glad to accept of it from the Hadji: what say you, Hadji?’” What could the poor 
Hadji say, but ‘‘ pesh-cush-e-Shahzadeh.”’ ‘This forenoon I heard the discussion 
which took place regarding its trappings and ornaments, and saw the horse led forth to 
be sent to the palace. The plundered Hadji himself came to see it decked out ; and as 
he looked at his favourite for the last time, and gave his orders for his meerachor or 
chief groom, to carry it to the royal stables, I could hear the curses, “ not loud, 
but deep ;” and saw the gestures of anger and mortification, which, in spite of his 
assumed indifference, could not be controlled. 

It is usual for the great man to whom a present is made, to bestow 
a number of tomauns upon the bearer, proportioned to the value of the 
compliment. On this occasion, the prince ordered the groom to be 
presented with a piece of kudduck for a kabba, worth from 5s. 6d. 
to 8s.!_ Had the owner been proof against the solicitations of the 
prince, the next step would have been an offer to purchase the horse 
at a fair price, and the owner might have had the advantage of enjoy- 
ing a bad debt, in place of the honour of having made a present. If 
he had been unwilling either to sell or to give, a thief would have 
been employed to steal the horse. One way or other, as old Ramzaun 
Beg observed in regard to the spying-glass, the prince would have 
“ wormed” it out of him. 

At Resht, much to his surprise, the traveller was addressed in good 
English by a person habited in the usual Persian style, and who 
accosted him with the wonted “ Salaam aleicoun.” He proved to 
be one of the young men whom Abbas Meerza, the heir apparent, 
had sent into England, to acquire a knowledge of the arts and sciences ; 
among which, that of military engineering had fallen to his department. 

His sojourn in England appears to have been not unproductive of 
advantage to the individual in question. He lent Mr. Fraser a copy 
of Lalla Rookh, in which his numerous pencil-marks on the margin 
showed a just taste in appreciating its beauties. From his library 
also the traveller procured a Milton, Pope’s Homer, and Vince’s 
Astronomy, with which he wiled away the tedious days of his protracted 
stay at Resht. This educated person gave the traveller a portrait of 
the two princes, (for Gheelan is blessed with ¢wo, an elder and a younger 
brother, whom, with their mother, the king has pensioned off upon 
that province,) and he did not spare to lay on the darker shades with 
a bountiful hand. Hehad himself been sent by Abbas Meerza, at the 
request of the elder prince, who was proposiug to erect fortifications in 
some part of his government, and wanted his opinion respecting the pro- 
per localities. ‘The engineer accordingly repaired to the court of the 
two princes, and contemplating a prolonged residence there, brought 
along with him his English instruments, arms, and various manufactures. 
Of these he assured the traveller he had scarcely a vestige remaining, the 
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princes, or their servants, having by one means or another dispos- 
sessed him of them. Among his valuables were two pair of pistols, 
one of which had four barrels, and which, taught by experience, he 
kept locked up in a box : but one of the prince’s gohlaums having with 
easy impudence forced his way one morning into the meerza’s room, 
saw the box, and would not let the owner rest until he opened it. 
«“ Oh! what capital things are these!” said he. “The prince must 
positively see them ;” and seizing hold of them, in spite of all remon- 
stranees, he ran out of the room with the pistols in his hand, and 
carried them straight to the palace. The owner followed, but too late 
to save his property, for they were already in the prince’s hands, who, 
looking at them with a delighted air, exclaimed, “ Hah! Meerza, these 
are good articles; quite fit forme. You shall present them to the 
Shahzadeh,shall you not?” 'The poor meerza, too much in the prince’s 
power to refuse, was forced to agree that they were peshcush-e- 
shahzadeh, “a present for the prince.” The other pair, of which 
one of the royal attendants had got wind, was soon after wormed out 
of him by dint of solicitations mixed with threats. His English hunting- 
watch was borrowed, and never returned: a thermometer hanging in 
his room, was claimed by one of the khans of the court, on the ground 
that the meerza “ had made him no present yet, and that it was so 
pretty a thing to hang up in a room, that he must have it.” Finally, 
he had been plundered of nearly all his property—watches, fire-arms, 
instruments, even shawls and clothes, so that instead of being a 
gainer by the service on which he had been sent, he was likely to return 
a beggar. 

The history of Ramzaun Beg, at whose house the traveller was 
eutertained at Saree, affords an example of spoliation on a larger 
scale, and may serve to show, once for all, the seeure and happy state 
of wealthy men, under a monarchy perfectly absolute. Before the 
appointment of our friend of the spying-glass to be governor, Ramzaun 
Beg was a man of as considerable property and consequence as any 
in Mazunderan. When the prince took up his residence at Saree, he, 
with the rest, went to court, made himself useful, and gradually became 
his master’s factotum. The royal family of Persia have a custom of 
espousing every woman for whom they have conceived a passion, or 
whose beauty has been reported to them by the instruments they 
employ in this department of administration. ‘The poor woman bears 
the title of the Shahzadeh’s wife as long as his caprice permits; and 
is then disposed of, with a facility that would have agreeably surprised 
our Henry VIII., of queen-beheading memory. Asa mark of the royal 
favour, she is bestowed upon some retainer of the court, who is thus 
complimented without expense to the donor, and who, in return for 
the honour done him, becomes a kind of tributary for life, or rather 
for the time that he enjoys any livelihood from which presents can 
be extorted. It was the fortune of Ramzaun Beg to be complimented 
with a spouse from the prince’s harem; but as he already possessed 
a wife of a termagant temper, too proud to brook an equal, much less a 
superior, his domestic peace was destroyed by the unceasing brawls 
that the introduction of the late royal consort oecaSioned. He bore 
them all with exemplary patience, until one of the ladies attempting, 
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in a fit of jealousy, to poison him, he judged it high time to interpose, 
and fairly turned the ex-sultana out of doors. 

The court-interest of Ramzaun Beg had been long on the decline: 
and this affair served for a pretext to commence hostilities. The first 
measure was a demand of two hundred tomauns, which was followed 
up by arapid series of exactions, plunder, fines, and impositions, that 
reduced Ramzaun Beg from an opulent proprietor to the condition 
almost of a pauper. 

‘‘ And this,’ said he, ‘‘ is the reward of my faithful services. I was rich and 
happy; and he has reduced me to poverty and wretchedness. I had houses and pos- 
sessions ; I had thirty capital horses in my stable; with gold and silver furniture to 
match them. I had a thousand pieces of china in my warehouse; with rich silk, 
shawls of cashmere, carpets of Herat, dishes and equipages of gold and of silver; in 
short, every thing complete in my establishment. [ was happy to be always surrounded 
by my friends, and to entertain strangers as my guests. I delighted in making rich 
presents, and in returning threefold what was presented to me. But now all is gone ; 
and the mortification of having suffered so much ingratitude alone remains. I am 
disgusted at seeing my substance constantly devoured by those who neither care for 
me, nor are invited by me, and have pulled down my stables and disposed of my horses. 
[ have also given up all my houses exceptthis small one, and permanently reduced my 
establishment, which I could no longer afford to maintam. And now my heart is 
cold; I have done with the world ; I neither seek nor will accept of service. They 
call me Nazir of the zenanah (seraglio, female establishment ;) but Ido not act, nor 
does the prince care that I should. He has plenty of new and more favourite servants, 
and dislikes the sight of one whom he has so deeply injured, and from whom he can now 
hope for no advantage. I have no more money, nor do I wish to obtain it. I live as 
[ can on the wreck of my possessions; and do not desire to hoard that which would 


at last only go to enrich an ungrateful master.” 

In the audiences which the author severally obtained of the princes 
through whose jurisdiction he travelled, their deportment was, in 
eeneral, marked by a haughty politeness, and an assumption of majesty 
that bordered on the burlesque. They seem, however, to have been as 
civil as their dignity would allow; and in one instance only was the 
traveller treated with rudeness. The following picture of the princely 
urchin who shares the government of Gheelan—the same that pos- 
sessed himself so unscrupulously of Hadji Ismael’s steed—a youth 
of about sixteen, in no respect falls short of the portrait of an Asiatic 
despot. The picture is the more loathsome, from the youthful age 
of the party represented. 

He sat upon anelevated couch, and seemed to be practising a series 
of studied and lofty attitudes; puffing out his chest, holding his arms 
akimbo, or tossing them importantly about, while with his cap boldly 
cocked on one side, in the most approved style of the bullies of the 
country, and his face turned disdainfully upward, he looked as though 
he bade defiance to the world. 

He addressed me in the customary form of salutation, but in a voice so harsh and 
loud, that it seemed intended to awe me into annihilation. The usual questions being 
asked and answered, he addressed little to me, but continued speaking in Turkish to 
the attendants, and making, as I afterwards learned, a number of idle observations 
regarding me, ina language which he knew I did not understand. As I did not con- 
ceive myself bound to remain thus evidently his butt, 1 made a signal to the meerza, 


who said something to the prince, which was followed by a haughty nod of assent ; 
after which, in the same lofty tone of voice, he pronounced the word “‘ morrukhus!’’ 


literally ‘‘ leave,” or “* be off !” 
This is the form in which the Persian princes usually signify leave 
to depart, but it is generally said in a gracious manner, and accompa- 
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nied with a conciliatory gesture. The solemnity of deportment affected 
by these rulers in public is ludicrously contrasted with their supreme 
ignorance, and their childish eagerness and frivolity, when they 
lay aside their state and formality. Mr. Fraser had the luck to be 
present on an occasion of this kind, when the Prince of Mazunderan 
(Ramzaun Beg’s prince) had divested himself of his affected haughti- 
ness, and his attendants in like manner had put off their cringing 
adulation. Ease of manner, that at length amounted to familiarity, 
reigned in the party. 

The prince put a multitude of questions to me, respecting the use of the various articles 
I had presented him with ; after which he viewed my sextant, compass, and drawings, 
all of which appeared to give him great delight. He did not like the pencil sketches 
nearly so well as the coloured drawings I had with me, and seemed to think he had 
some belonging to himself that were at least as goud as mine. He asked me if I had 
a ‘‘ Jehan numah,” (literally, ‘‘ world shower”—a raree-show box), and on being told 
that I had not, he Sinossed me, with an air of no small exultation, that he had one, 
and would show it to me. It was brought, and proved to be one of those large mag- 
nifying glasses fitted up to show a set of coarse and gaudy prints, all of which he dis- 
played with an expression of childish triumph. He then put some of my drawings 
before it, and was so highly pleased with the effect produced by those that were 


coloured, that I began to tremble for my sketches; but his own brilliantly coloured 
prints fortunately carried the day, and mine were returned, 


In viewing this show, the company, one and all, seemed to forget themselves in the 
delight which it produced, The prince got nimbly up from his musnuad, and placed 
himself in the middle of the room, in order to show it in the best light ; the others, 
physicians, ministers, servants, all squatted round him promiscuously, roaring out their 
various opinions and applause, and calling familiarly to one another by their names, 
not omitting the prince himself, whom they distinguished only by the simple title 
of ‘‘ shahzadeh.”’ It was a tine contrast to the solemn formality of an audience, and a 
curious specimen of bigh life in Persia. The scene however came toa close; the 
sehan numah was carried off ; my drawings collected ; the prince returned to his mus- 
nud and his pomposity, and some degree of order was restored. 

Mr. Fraser, like most Europeans in the East, was frequently applied 
to in the capacity of a physician, and seems to have acquired consider- 
able reputation among the Persians for medical skill. He was even 
invited to prescribe for a sister of the prince, and introduced into 
the sanctuary of the harem. Though he doubtless employed his eyes 
to the best advantage, the attendants contrived that he should see as 
little as might he. Eunuchs preceded him, and kept every creature 
out of sight, so that though symptoms of female inhabitants were dis- 
cernible, the place was quite silent and solitary. He found the prince 
himself in the sick lady’s apartment, who civilly welcomed him, and 
directed him to take a seat near the bed. Uponasking permission to feel 
the lady’s pulse, a hand was passed from under the curtain, in such a 
way that little but the tips of the fingers were visible. This indicating 
nothing, and the symptoms in the patient leading him to suppose 
that the liver might be affected, he wished to ascertain whether there 
was any hardness or tenderness in the right side. The prince and the 
lady’s husband instantly rose in order to feel her side; but the result 
of their examination not being satisfactory, the traveller declared that 
he could not hazard an opinion on the shahzadeh’s case, without 
feeling her side, and seeing her tongue himself. The prince and the 
hnsband talked together for some time, before they turned to him, but 
from the little they said in reply, he saw that they would rather let 
the princess die than permit her face to be seen by a European. After 
a little more conversation, he was conducted back by the chief eunuch 
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with the same precautions as before; “but in my return I heard 
many smothered exclamations ; and a side glance or two convinced 
me that more than one bright and curious eye was heut after the 
feringhee tahbeeb” (Frank physician). 

The aspect of the country at large, as far as the works of man are 
concerned, presents the same melancholy memorials of past splendour 
that are every where to be seen in the dominions of Persia. Roads, 
palaces, fortifications, and even cities, are all dilapidated, or run to 
irredeemable decay. In places where Jonas Hanway describes 
buildings of more than Oriental magnificence, the present traveller 
finds only masses of ruins, thickly covered with underwood ; or 
painted walls and roofs, in which flowers of azure, green, and gold, are 
with difficulty traced through a black veil of smoke arising from the 
fires of shepherds, beggars, derwishes, and every kind of vagabonds, 
that haunt the ruins; canals, that once watered the garden and the 
orange-trees and cypresses by which they were bordered, dry and 
choked with rubbish ; and cows and mules stabled in the very harem 
itself, the sanciuary of love and beauty! ‘The causeway of Shah 
Abbas, which runs quite through Mazunderan, and is still the only 
existing road, has been allowed to go so completely to wreck, that in 
many places, it has sunk below the level of the surrounding country, 
and serves for a watercourse! Among the towns and cities of Persia, 
which are generally the greater part in ruins, one solitary instance is 
found of a thriving and prosperous settlement. ‘The town of Balfroosh 
is purely mercantile, and peopled entirely with merchants and mecha- 
nics. Nota khan or noble is in the place; the very governor is a 
merchant, and there is an air of plenty, ease, and comfort, attended 
with bustle and a show of business, rarely if at all to be met with 
elsewhere in Persia. Its commercial prosperity its owes entirely to 
its singular exemption from all interference on the part of government. 
It is moderately taxed, for the governor is a native of the place, and 
dares not, if he would, extort money by oppression. 


But this is too happy a state of things to last long in Persia. The riches of the place 
have already awakened the cupidity of Mohammed Koolee Meerza, who was at this 
time preparing to send his son, Iskunder Meerza, as his lieutenant, to Balfroosh ; a 
tribe of khans, meerzas, gholaums, and other officers, the. minions of a court, will 
accompany him, ‘The expense of his establishment must be defrayed by the town, 
which will consequently be subjected to heavy imposts; the present equitable and 
economical system of government will be exchanged for one of bribery and corruption, 
and the vexatious intrigues, and iniquitous exactions of a corrupt court, will take the 
place of order and justice. It is not improbable that, under such a change, the pros- 
perity of Balfroosh may rapidly decline. 


The good effects of this absence of royal surveillance is observable 
even in the demeanour of the people. The difference of deportment 
manifested towards the traveller by the people of the neighbouring 
towns of Saree, the seat of the court, and Balfroosh, was remarkable. 
From those of the one he experienced nothing but neglect; from the 
other, constant attention and respect. “ This,” he adds, with surprising 
audacity, “is probably illustrative of the difference between the nar- 
rowing and exclusive influence of an absolute court, or aristocracy, 
upon national character, as opposed to the liberalizing efforts of com- 
mercial intercourse.” 


So accustomed are the Persians to the extortions of people in 
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power, that the traveller declares a person armed with authority to 
help himself to whatever he wants, will fare better than those who come 
with money in their hand and profier payment. The people have 
been so long accustomed to this tyrannical mode of proceeding, that 
they seem hardly to understand just and mild treatment. They look 
upon it as weakness that may be insulted with impunity, or possibly 
regard the offer of money as a stratagem, against which they ought to 
be on their guard. 

“Thad frequent oecasion to observe, that patience and forbearance 
are not only thrown away in Persia, but rather lead to their possessor’s 
loss. If a man voluntarily assumes an unpretending position in society, 
if he takes, for example, a low seat at an assembly, this very act of 
diffidence,instead of raising him in their eyes, only marks the degree of 
estimation in which he is to be held in future; and the more he yields 
the more he is trampled on. A bold assertion of superiority is seldom 
questioned, andis the only means in a stranger’s power of obtaining 
respect.” 

The source of this mixture of insolence and subservience in the 
character of the Persians is so obvious, and Mr. Fraser has himself so 
strongly pointed it out in other places, that we cannot but marvel at 
the hypothesis which he has chosen here to suggest.—“ May not,” he 
asks, “the wide discrepancy observable in this respect, as in many 
others, between the social habits of the east and west, be referred to 
the difference in principle and doctrine, between the religions professed 
respectively in these countries?’ ‘The direct and immediate cause, to 
wit, the character of the government and its administrators, lay plainly 
revealed before him; yet he overlooks it, to imagine one in a quarter 
in Which no influence of the kind in question can be discerned, unless 
by eyes bent upon seeing every thing they wish. Where a cause, 
sufficient to account for any effects, is observed, it is a rule in philosophy 
not to seek for farther causes. 

Upon the principle of being forward to demand, and assuming 
always a high tone in his intercourse with the people, Mr. Fraser inva- 
riably demeaned himself; and as he seems to have fared indifferently 
well while on his travels, his practice in some degree confirms the 
truth of his theory. “But we cannot help thinking that Mr. Fraser 
travelled too much in the style of a mi-lord Anglois on the conti- 
lent, or of a company’s servant in India, At Enzellee, in particular, 
where the traveller was treated with less hospitality than he had been 
accustomed to, we think, that by acting up to his principle, he need- 
lessly aggravated his discomfort. He found the people preparing to 
break their day’s fast, ( for it was during the Ramazan,) and the savoury 
steam of smoking pillaws agreeably flattered his appetite, which the 
day’s journey had rendered as sharp as that of a fasting Moslem. The 
governor, to whom he had letters from the prince, chose, however, te 
keep him a whole hour cooling his heels below, while all the time he 
could distinguish the sounds of the company above stairs going 
through the various stages of dinner. This indignity to the “ guest 
of the prince,” together with the miserable accommodations of the 
apartment into whieh he was ushered for the night, and desired “ to 
take his ease,” so enraged our traveller, that no apologies or explana- 
tions which the khan, aware at length of his error, could tender, had 
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power to pacify him. In vain they intreated him to eat—the smoking 
pillaws were sent away untasted, and the we: ary and fasting trave Her 
dined upon a morsel of bread and some crumbs of cheese. The sun 
went down and rose upon his wrath. 

Breakfast was brought me, but I refused to accept it, as I had the dinner of the night 
before, for I felt convinced that my only plan was to be resolute ; and the weather not 
permitting me to go out, I sat quietly in my wretched hole, waiting what should come 
topass. The di rogha occasionally sat at a little distance from me, watching silently 
the displeasure which was evident in my countenance, while other persons occ asionally 
peepe d in, or entered and stood for a while, whispering and looking cautiously at me, 
as people stare at a wild animal in his cage. After turning a deaf ear for a long time 
to all oflers of reconciliation, that it might not appear too easily obtained, when I saw 

o further geod was likely to result from maintaining the appearance of anger, I suf- 
fered myse If to be persuaded, and accompanied the young khan up stairs to his father’s 
harem, where a chamber was now made ready. 

Had Mr. Fraser proposed to take up his residence at Enzellee for 
any length of time, we could have understood his plan of resolution, 
and seen some good in his mode of conduct; but as he was merely 
a visitor for a d: ay and a night, we see nothing that he gained, but the 
loss of a dinner and of a breakfast. For our parts, we should have 
eaten and heen thankful, even though we had heen previously “ sent 
away to hunt for lodgings } in the rain like a dog, and then crammed 
into the same hole with our own servant.” The traveller, both here 
and elsewhere, comported himself, we think, too much like one accus- 
tomed to travel through a country where his masters are lords, and 
where he himself was “no little man.” In the affair of his arrest 
and detention at Resht, his prejects at escape, and his ineffectual 
attempt at carrying one of them into execution, we confess we do not 
see the traveller’s usual good sense and judgment. He seems to have 
been unnecessarily alarmed, to have been led to exaggerate the cireum- 
stances of the case, and to have assumed a tone that ill befitted one 
so completely within the power of government. Though an English 
subjeet, and thongh it was “ impossible,” quite impossible for him to 
“submit to a delay,” he ought to have seen that to acquiesce until the 
civcumstances that had occasioned his detention were explained, was 
the most dignified, as well as the most politic conduct he could adopt. 
That his schemes, his flight, and the trouble and fatigue he under- 
went, were merely supererogatory, is shown by the fact, that. he was 
dismissed as soon as the suspicions conceived of him had been dissi- 
pated. His impatience, so far from hastening, was calculated only 
to retard his dismissal. Neither were the suspicions conceived by the 
people altogether unwarranted. He had allowed a report to circulate 
uncontradicted, that he was an elchee, or envoy; and when the report 
reached the court of Tehran, with the specification added of his being a 
Russian envoy, the shah was not greatly to blame for being curious as 
to who this wandering envoy might be, and even for entertaining a doubt 
whether the supposed Russian envoy might not prove a Russian spy. In 
Mr. Fraser’s arrest, flight, and recapture, are comprehended all the 

« Adventures” of which the title-page speaks, and in the relation of 
which he has been needlessly minute. Notwithstanding the romance 
of the incidents, the narrative is very heavy ; and we must say, that 
Mr. Fraser the traveller and observer, is much more edifying than 
Mr. Fraser the adventurer, | 
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CAPTAIN MAITLAND’S NARRATIVE OF THE SURRENDER OF 
BUONAPARTE.* 


No class of men are more partial to scribbling than soldiers and 
sailors ; but publication makes no part of their plan. Accustomed to 
official correspondence, minutes of courts-martial, letter-writing, and 
log-books, on the slightest occasion they come down upon you with a 
volume of statement, copies of notes, and argumentation. But all 
this is without reference to print. Somehow or other, it used to be 
the creed of our army and navy, that printing was not only a very 
dangerous, but a very dirty affair. Few imputations, even at the 
present day, would be taken more in dudgeon by an officer of pune- 
tilious honour, than that of * having to do with a publication.’ The 
great demand for books of adventure, however, is beginning to make 
converts to authorship even in the army and navy. Among others, 
Captain Maitland has taken the field, after eleven years of delibera- 
tion. Not that he did not write his book before now—his hesitation 
respected the fatal step of publication—the printer—the public—the 
critic—stages full of anxiety and dismay to the gentlemen who seek 
“ the bubble reputation, even in the cannon’s mouth!” Encouraged, 
however, by the cheers “ of a most celebrated literary character,” 
whom we take to be Sir Walter Scott, the gallant captain has at length 
lauched his bark, or book. It has been advertised; it has been pub- 
lished ; it is being reviewed : each successive step, doubtless, giving his 
feelings a greater shock than he would have felt on running his ship 
aground. 

The Narrative is well-written; its details are interesting ; and its 
style honest and unaffected. We quite agree with “ the most cele- 
brated literary character,” that it is an historical document that 
ought to see the light, and for which the world should be grateful. It 
is true that the public were previously acquainted with much that we 
find here: but though the charm of novelty be wanting, the value of 
authenticity is strongly impressed upon the whole Narrative. ‘The 
details of one of the most striking incidents in the history of Europe 
have never been given with such fulness, fairness, and accuracy. 
And inasmuch as they tend to depict the character of the man of the 
last age more satisfactorily, and also to represent it in a more humane 
and amiable light,we cannot withhold from Captain Maitland the praise 
of having performed a valuable and acceptable service to the world. 

The earlier part of the volume dwells with some minuteness on the 
measures taken by the admiral on the station, and especially by 
Captain Maitland under him, to intercept the escape of Napoleon, 
whom it was understood meditated a flight from Bourdeaux, Roche- 
fort, Isle d’Aix, or some of the neighbouring ports. The Narrative 
proceeds to record the negociations which, under a flag of truce, 
preceded the surrender of Buonaparte, and which was carried on by 
Las Cases, Bertrand, Savary, and Lallemand. The part, however, 
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which has interested us chiefly, is that which relates to the conduct of 
Napoleon on board the ship, under the most trying circumsiances 
of his situation. After Buonaparte took possession of his quarters 
in the Bellerophon, he appears to have conducted himself with the 
utmost good-humour and gaiety; and entertained with the greatest 
confidence the hope that he should be permitted to reside in Eagland 
as a private individual. The first symptoms of uneasiness were ouly 
visible when, off the English coast, he learned from the newspapers 
the rumour of his destination to St. Helena. At length, however, 
when the fatal intelligence was communicated to hi he received it 


with amazing firmness: 

I felt convinced that Buonaparte, after the notification he had racefved, would be 
too much depressed in spirits to make his appearance on deck this day; and sent a 
boat to some of my friends, who were waiting in hopes of seeing him, to say there was 
no chance of his coming out, as be was much distressed at the communication which 
had been made to him. I was, therefore, a good deal surprised, on turning round, to 
find him standing at my elbow; and I can only account for his showing himself as 
usual, by supposing either that he was not in fact so much annoyed as I had believed 
him to be, or that he was actuated by a desire of creating a feeling of commisseration 
among the English people in his behalf. 

At dinner he conversed as usual; and, indeed, it was quite astonishing with what 
elasticity his spirits regained their usual cheerfulness, after such trials and disappoint- 
meuts. He never, in my hearing, threatened to commit suicide ; nor do | believe he 
did on any occasion : the only expression I ever heard him make use of, that could in 
any way be construed into such a threat, was, that he would not go to St. Helena,— 
“* Je n’irai pas a St. Héléne.” 

During the time the Bellerophon was off the coast, and previously to 
the removal of the Emperor, (or General as he was absurdly called,)* no 
one except the admiral on the station, and some other official persons, 
were permitted to come on board—not ever Captain Maitland’s wife, 
who was obliged to converse with her husband out of a boat alongside, 
by means, we suppose, of a speaking trumpet and a telescope. This 
necessary precaution was taken against any attempt at escape, but 
chiefly to guard against the ship’s being boarded by that horrible 
monster, a lawyer, who seems to have spread dismay through the fleet. 
As the English Government were not disposed to permit the Emperor 
to land, some absurd person appears to have hit upon the notable 
contrivance of subpeenaing him to appear as a witness in the Court of 
King’s Bench. The rumour of this design produced as much commo- 
tion as the arrival of a shark or sea-attorney among a shoal of small 


fry. Poor Lord Keith appears to have run for his life. 

Between seven and eight o’clock, I waited on Lord Keith, who said he had received 
information that a habeas corpus had been taken out for the purpose of bringing Buo- 
naparte on shore, and a lawyer was on his way down to serve it; desiring me, there- 


fore, to be ready to put to sea whenever the signal might be made. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Soon after nine o’clock, the Bellerophon’s signal was made to prepare to weigh, and 
at half-past nine to weigh: we immediately started. As the light air of wind that 
blew was right into the Sound, and the flood-tide against us, the guard-boats were 
sent a-head to tow ; but, soon observing a suspicious-looking person in a poat approaching 
the ship, I ordered one of them to cast off, keep under the ship’s stern, and not allow 
any shore-boat, under any pretext, to come near us. The person alluded to proved 
afterwards to have been the /awyer mentioned by Lord Keith ; not with a habeas corpus, 
but a subpoena for Buonaparte to attend a trial at the Court of King’s Bench, as a 





* He himself observed, that they might as well call. him archbishop as general, for 
he was at the head of the French as well as the Prench army. 
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witness. He was, however, foiled ; as Lord Keith avoided him, and got on board the 
Prometheus, off the Ramehead, where he remained until joined by the Tonnant; 
while the guard-boat prevented him from approaching near enough to the Bellerophon, 
to serve his writ on me. . 

While the ship was working out of the Sound, two well-dressed women in a boat 
kept as close to her as the guard-boat would allow, and, whenever Buonaparte appeared 
at the stern-windows, stood up and waved their handkerchiefs. 

On joining the Prometheus off the Ramehead, where Lord Keith’s flag was then 
flying, I received the following note from his Lordship. 

No date ; received 4th August, in the Afternoon. 

“T have been chased all day by a lawyer with a Habeas Corpus: he is landed at 
Cawsand, and may come off in a sailing boat during the night; of course, keep all 
sorts of boats off, as I will do the like in whatever ship I may be in. 

“Captain Maitland.” *¢ Keira,” 

Buonaparte wrote another letter this evening to the Prince Regent, which I carried 
to Lord Keith, who again told me of his having been chased all day bya lawyer ; who 
had first started him out of his own house, then followed him to the Tonnant, where 
he attempted to get in at one side, as his Lordship left her on the other ; he afterwards 
pursued him towards Cawsand, but the Admiral being in a_ twelve-oared barge, 
outrowed him, and gave him the slip round the Ramehead. It was on his return from 
this chase that he attempted to get on board the Bellerophon. 


When Napoleon found that there was no possibility of changing the 
determination of our ministers to send him to St. Helena, he resolved 
upon complying in such a formal manner as might prove to posterity 
his sense of the measure. He wrote a solemn protest against it, which 
was sent to London; and desired Captain Maitland to give him a 
letter, which should prove that he quitted the ship against his will. 


About half-past nine in the evening, Monsieur Bertrand told me that Buonaparte 
was desirous of seeing me. On going into his cabin, he said, ‘‘ Bertrand informs me 
you have received orders to remove me to the Northumberland ; is it so?” I answered 
in the affirmative. ‘* Have you any objection,” he said, ‘ to writing a letter to Ber- 
trand, acquainting him of it; that I may have a document to prove that I was forced 
to quit the ship, and that my inclinations were not consulted.” I replied, ‘* I can 
have no objection to write such a letter, and shall do it this evening.” I was then 
going to retire, when he requested me to remain, having more to say. ‘“* Your govern- 
ment,” he continued, ‘* has treated me with much severity, and in a very different 
way from what I had hoped and expected, from the opinion I had formed of the cha- 
racter of your countrymen. It is true I have always been the enemy of England, but 
it has ever been an open and declared one ; and I paid it the highest compliment it 
was possible for man to do, in throwing myself on the generosity of your prince : I have 
not now to learn, however, that it is not fair to judge of the character of a people by the 
conduct of their government.” He then went on (alluding to the government) “ They 
say | made no conditions, Certainly I made no conditions; how could an individual 
enter into terms with a nation? I wanted nothing of them but hospitality, or, as the 
ancients would express it, ‘ air* and water.’ My only wish was to purchase a small 
property in England, and end my life in peace and tranquillity. As for you, capitaine,” 
(the name by which he always addressed me,) ‘‘ I have no cause of complaint ; your 
conduct to me has been that of a man of honour ; but I cannot help feeling the severity 
of my fate, in having the prospect of passing the remainder of my life on a désert 
island. But,"* added he with a strong emphasis, “ if your government give up Savary 
and Lallemand to the King of France, they will inflict a stain upon the British name 
that no time can efface.”’ I told him, in that respect, they were under an erroneous 
impression ; that I was convinced it was not the intention of his Majesty’s ministers to 
deliverthem up, ‘“* Je l’espére,” “I hope so ;’’ was his only reply. 


Previously to Buonaparte’s removal, the form of searching his lug- 
gage was goue through, for what earthly purpose we cannot conceive. 





* If Buonaparte really seid, ‘‘ air and water,” it must have been under some con- 
fusion of ideas. The ancients banned their outlaws from “ fire and water.” But to 
demand * earth and watery” was to exact signs of hamage and subjection. 
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Soon after, Sir George Cockburn came on board, attended by Mr. Byng as his 
secretary, for the purpose of examining Buonaparte’s baggage: he had directions to 
apply to some person of his suite to attend at the search. The proposal was made to 
Count Bertrand ; but he was so indignant at the measure, that he positively refused 
either to be present himself or to direct any other person to superintend. Gencral 
Savary however consented, and was present, as well as Marchand. The covers of the 
trunks were merely opened, and Mr. Byng passed his hand down the side, but the 
things were not unpacked. Once or twice, when the door of the after-cabin was 
opened, Buonaparte expressed his obligation to Mr. Byng for the delicate manner ia 
which he conducted the search, by bowing to him. When they came to the boxes 
containing the money, of which there were two, Marchand was permitted to take out 
such sum as was considered necessary for paying the wages of the servants that were 
to be left behind, and for other contingent expenses. One box, contaiuing four thou- 
sand gold Napoleons, was retained and put under my charge, where it remained until 
my arrival in London, when I delivered it to Sir Hudson Lowe, to be restored to its 
owner. 

[n the removal on board the Northumberland, the vessel] which was 
to convey him from every hope and object of his life, Napoleon dis- 
played his usual self-command and gaicty of disposition. 

About eleven, a.m., Lord Keith came on board in the Tonnant’s barge, to accompany 
Buonoparte from the Bellerophon to the Northumberland. Count Bertrand imme- 
diately went into the cabin to inform him of his Lordship’s arrival: it was, however, 
full two hours before it was reported that he was ready to attend him. About one 
o'clock, the barge of the Admiral was prepared; a Captain’s guard turned out, and 
by Lord Keith’s direction, as Napoleon crossed the quarter-deck to leave the ship, the 
yuard presented arms, and three ruffles of the drum were beat, being the salute given 
to a General Officer. 

He walked out of the cabin with a steady, firm step, came up to me, and, taking off 
his hat, said, ‘‘ Captain Maitland, I take this last opportunity of once more returning 
you my thanks for the manner in which you have treated me while on board the Belle- 
rophon, and also to request you will convey them to the officers and ship’s company 
you command,” then tarning to the Officers, who were standing by me, he added, 
‘* Gentlemen, I have requested your Captain to express my gratitude to you for your 
attention to me, and to those who have followed my fortunes.” He then went forward 
to the gangway ; and before he went down the ship’s side, bowed two or three times 
to the ship’s company, who were collected in the waist and on the forecastle ; he was 
followed by the ladies and the French Officers, and lastly by Lord Keith. After the 
boat had shoved off, and got the distance of about thirty yards from the ship, he stood up, 
his hat pulled off, and bowed first to the Officers and then to the men ; and awed 
ately sat down, and entered into conversation with Lord Keith, with as much apparent 
composure as if he had been only going from one ship to the other to pay a visit. 


Captain Maitland gives the following interesting description of his 
prisoner’s person and habits on board the ship. 


He was then a remarkably strong, well-built man, about five feet seven inches high, 
his limbs particularly well-formed, with a fine ancle and very small foot, of which he 
seemed rather vain, as he always wore, while on board the ship, silk stockings and 
shoes. His hands were also very small, and had the plumpness of a woman's rather 
than the robustness of aman’s. His eyes light-grey, teeth good ; and when he smiled, 
the expression of his countenance was highly pleasing ; when under the influence of 
disappointment, however, it assumed a dark gloomy cast. His hair was of a very 
dark-brown, nearly approaching to black, and, though a little thin on the top and 
front, had not a grey hair amongst it. His complexion was a very uncommon one, 
being of a light sallow colour, differing from almost any other | ever met with. From 
his having become corpulent, he had lost much of his personal activity, and, if we are 
to give credit to those who attended him, a very considerable portion of his mental 
energy was also gone. 

It is certain his habits were very lethargic while he was on board the Bellerophon ; 
for though he went to bed between eight and nine o'clock in the evening, and did 
not rise till about the same hour in the morning, he frequently fell asleep on the sofa in 
the cabin ‘in the course of the day. His general appearance was that of a man rather 
older than he then was. His manners were e y pleasing and affable: he joined 
in every conversation, related numerous aneedotes, and endeavoured, in every way, to 
promote good humour: he even admitted his attendants to great familiarity ; and [ 
saw one or two instances of their contradicting him in the most direct terms, though 
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they generally treated him with much respect. He possessed, to a wonderful degree, 
a facility in making a favourable impression upen those with whom he entered into 
conversation ; this appeared to me to be accomplished by turning the subject to matters 
he supposed the person he was addressing was well acquainted with, and on which he 
could show himself to advantage. This had the effect of putting him in good humour 
with himself ; after which it was not a very difficult matter to transfer a part of that 
feeling to the person who had occasioned it. Lord Keith appears to have formed a 
very high opinion of the fascination of his conversation, and expressed it very emphati- 
cally to me, after he had seen him: speaking of his wish for an interview with the 
Prince Regent, ‘‘ D—n the fellow,” he said, “if he had obtained an interview with 
his Royal Highness, in half an hour they would have been the best friends in England.” 
He appeared to have great command of temper; for, though no man could have had 
greater trials than fell to his lot during the time he remained on board the Bellerophon, 
he never, in my presence, or as far as I know, allowed a fretful or captious expression 
to escape him : even the day he received the notification from Sir H. Bunbury, that it 
was determined to send him to St. Helena, he chatted and conversed with the same 
cheerfulness as usual. f 

He adds the following anecdote, which shows the Emperor in a very 
amiable light, and contradicts much calumny. 


I shall here relate a circumstance that occurred during the passage to England, 
which will show in a strong point of view the freedom that subsisted between him and 
those of his attendants in whom he had confidence. A conversation took place respect- 
ing the relative state of cultivation in France and in England. My opinion being 
asked, I said, that though the climate of France was much superior to that of England, 
I believed that agriculture had arrived at a greater state of perfection with us than in 
France. Most of the Frenchmen treated the idea with ridicule; upon which I said, 
let us refer to Monsieur Las Cases, who has lived several years in England. ‘‘ You 
ure right,”’ said he; ‘‘ there can be no doubt, that agriculture has arrived at much 
greater perfection in England than in France ; but what I admire most in England, 
are the country-seats of your noblemen and gentlemen ; there you surpass France very 
much.” General Bertrand then took up the conversation, and said, that he was 
assured, that thirty thousand pounds sterling was annually expended on the park and 
grounds of Blenheim, Buonaparte immediately sland that sum into livres; and 
observed, ‘* The thing is impossible : the English people are not fools ; they know the 
value of money, and no individual either could or would expend such a sum for such a 
purpose.’ He then spoke of the expense of keeping up Malmaison, one of the country 
palaces in France ; stating the sum it cost annually, which did not exceed five thousand 
pounds. Bertrand still persisted in his statement, and made a reference tome. I, 
however, could give no information further than saying, that from what I had heard of 
the Duke of Marlborough’s finances, he could not possibly lay out any such sum on 
Hlenheim. Monsieur Bertrand would not give up the point, but repeated his assertion. 
Ou which Buonaparte said, with quickness, ‘‘ Bah! c’est impossible.” ‘Oh!’ said 
Kertrand, much offended, ‘ if you are to reply in that manner, there is an end of all 
argument ;’’ and for some time would not converse with him. Buonaparte, so far from 


taking umbrage, did all he could to soothe him and restore him to good-humour, which 
was not very difficult to effect. ; 


— anecdote evinces more feeling than Buonaparte has had 
credit for. 


One morning he began to talk of his wife and child, and desired Marchand to brin 
two or three miniature pictures to show me: he spoke of them with much feeling and 
atlection. ‘ I feel,” said he, “‘ the conduct of the allied sovereigns to be more cruel 
and unjustifiable towards me in that respect than in any other. Why should they 
deprive me of the comforts of domestic society, and take from me what must be the 
dearest objects of affection to every man—my child, and the mother of that child?” On 
his expressing himself as above, I louked him steadily in the face, to observe whether 
he showed any emotion : the tears were standing in his eyes, and the whole of his coun- 
tenance appeared evidently under the influence of a strong feeling of grief. 

There are several other passages of interest, for which, as well 
as for Captain Maitland’s amusing account of Madame Bertrand and 
Buonaparte’s suite, and for his justification of himself against the 


futile charge of having received the emperor into his ship on conditions 
afterwards violated, we must refer to the volume itself. 4 
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Cemetery or Pers 1a Cuatse.—What Englishman has not seen the eemetery of 
Pére la Chaise? What Englishman will undertake either to condemn, or entirely 
approve it, unless he could enter completely into the minds of the French themselves ? 
The approach to it (a little way out of Paris) is literally ‘‘ garlanded with flowers.” 
You imagine yourself in the neighbourhood of a wedding, a fair, or some holiday festival. 
Women are sitting by the road-side, or at their own doors, making chaplets of a sort 
of yellow flower, which are gathered in the fields, baked, and will then last, in French, 
‘« For—ever.” They fhave taken “ the lean abhorred monster,” Death, and strewed 
him o’er and o’er with sweets; they have made the grave a garden, a flower-bed, 
where all Paris reposes, the rich and the poor, the mean and the mighty, gay and 
Jaughing, and putting on a fair outside as in their lifetime. Death here seems life’s 
play-fellow ; and grief and smiling content sit at one tomb together. Roses grow out 
of the clayey ground ; there is the urn for tears, the slender cross for faith to twine 
round ; the neat marble monument, the painted wreaths thrown upon it, to freshen 
memory, and mark the hand of friendship. ‘ No black and melancholy yew-trees” 
darken the scene, and add a studied gloom to it—no ugly Death’s-head, or carved 
skeletons shock the sight: on the contrary, some pretty Ophelia, as general mourner, 
appears to have been playing her fancies over a nation’s bier; to have been scattering 
** posies for thoughts, rue for remembrances.” But is not the expression of grief, 
like hers, a little too fantastical and light-headed? Is it not too much like a childish 
game of make-believe? Or does itnotimply a certain want of strength of mind, as well 
as depth of feeling, thus to tamper with the extremity of woe, and varnish over the 
most serious contemplation of mortality! True sorrow is manly and decent, not 
effeminate or theatrical. ‘The tomb is not a baby-house, for the imagination to haug 
its idle ornaments, and mimic finery in. To meet bad thoughts, and overpower or 
allay them, by other lofty and tender ones, is right ; but to shun them altogether, to 
affect mirth in the midst of sighing, and divert the pangs of inward misfortune by 
something to catch the eye and tickle the sense, is what the English do not sympa- 
thise with. It is an advantage the French have overus. The fresh plants and trees 
that wave over our graves; the cold marble that contains our ashes; the secluded 
scene that collects the wandering thoughts ; the innocent, natural flowers that spring 
up, unconscious of our loss—objects like these, at once cherish and soften our regrets ; 
but the petty daily offerings of condolence, the forced liveliness, and the painted pride of 
the scene before us, are like galvanic attempts to recall the fleeting life—they neither 
flatter the dead, nor become the living! One of the most heartless and flimsy extra- 
vagances of the new Eloise, is the attempt to dress up the daughter of Madame d’Orbe 
like Julia, and set her in her place, at the table, after her death. Is not the burying- 
ground of the Pére la Chaise tricked out, and over acted, much on the same false princi- 
ple, as if there were nothing sacred from impertinence and affectation? 1 will not 
pretend to determine ; but to an English taste it is so. We see things too much 
perhaps, on the dark side ; they see them too much (if that is possible) on the bright 
Here is the tomb of Abelard. and Eloise,—immortal monument; immortal as the 
human heart and poet’s verge can make it! But it is slight, fantastic, of the olden time ; 
and seems to shrink from the glare of day-light; or as it would like to totter back to 
the old walls ofthe Paraclete, and bury its quaint devices and hollow inscriptions in 
shadowy twilight. It is, however, an affecting sight, and many a votive garland is 
sprinkled over it. Here isthe tomb of Ney, (the double traitor,) worthy of his fate, 
and of his executioner; and of Massena, and Kellerman. There are many others of 
great note, and some of the greatest names—Moliere, Fontaine, De Lille. Chancellors 
and Charbottiers lie mixed together, and announce themselves with equal pomp. These 
people have as good an opinion of themselves after death as before it. You see a bust 
with a wreath or crown round its head—a strange piece of masquerade: and other 
tombs with a print, or miniature of the deceased, hanging to them ! Frequently a plain 
marble slab is laid down for the surviving relatives of the deceased, waiting its prey 
in expressive silence. This is making too free with death, and eckuowledging a 
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which requires no kind of light to be thrown upon it. We should visit the tombs of 
our friends with more soothing feelings, without marking out our own place beside them. 
But every French thought or sentiment must have an external emblem. The inscriptions 
are.in general, however, simple and appropriate. I only remarked one to which any 
exception could be taken ; it was a plain tribute of affection to some individual by his 
family, who professed to have ‘‘ erected this modest monument, to preserve his memory for 
ever!’ Whata singular idea of modesty and eternity! So the French, in the cata- 
logue of the Louvre, in 1803, after recounting the various transmigrations of the Apollo 
Belvedere, in the last two thousand years (vain warnings of mutability!) observed, 
that it was at last, placed in the Museum at Paris, ‘‘ to remain there for ever.” 
Alas !. it has been gone these ten years.—Hazlitt’s Notes, on a Journey through France 
and Italy. 


Suerku or tur Gunna Trssoos.—I rode nearly the whole of this day with Min 
Ali Tahar, the Gundowy Tibboo Sheikh, who was accompanying us to Bornou. He 
had some little difference with the Sheikh, of whom he was perfectly independent, 
and Boo Khaloom, ever politic, undertook to make up the misunderstanding ; thereby 
not only showing his influence, but securing, in a manner, the future friendship of 
Tahar, whose district was always considered as the most dangerous part of the Tibboo 
country, on the road to Mourzuk. ‘Tahar wasa sharp, intelligent fellow, spoke a little 
Arabic, and had often asked me many questions about my country, and my sultan ; 
but to-day he was more inquisitive than usual.— Rais Khaleel,” said he, ‘ What 
would your Sultan do to Min Ali, if he was to go to England? Would he kill me, or 
keep me there a prisoner? I should like to be there for about a month.” I answered, 
“ Certainly neither one nor the other; he would be much more inclined to make you 
a handsome present, and send you back again.” —Min Ali: ‘‘Oh! I should take him 
something ; but what could I give him? Nothing but the skins of a dozen ostriches, 
some elephants’ teeth, and a lion’s skin.’’—Ans.: “The value of the present would 
be of no importance to my Sultan; he would look at the intention: befriend his 
people: remember the Inglezi that you have seen; and should any more ever find 
their way to your tents, give them milk and sheep, and put them in the road they are 
going. Promise me to do this, and I can almost promise you that my Sultan shall send 
you a sword, such a one as Hateeta had on my return, without your going to England 
or giving him any thing.”—Min Ali: ‘Is he sucha man? Barak Allah! What's 
his name ?”’—** George.”"—‘‘ George! Health to George ; much of it! Salam Ali: 
George Yassur. Tell him Min Ali Tabar wishes him all health and happiness; that 
he is a Tibboo who can command a thousand spears, and fears no man, Is he liberal? 
Is his heart large? Gulba Kebir. Does he give presents to his people ?”—‘ Very 
much so, indeed; some of his people think him too generous.”—Min Ali: ‘ By the 
head of my father, Raas el Booe! they are wrong ; the Sultan of a great people should 
have a large heart, or he is unworthy of them. Who will succeed him when he dies ?” 
-—‘* Tlis brother.’’—** What is his name ?’’—*‘ Frederick.” —“ Barak Allah, I hope 
he will be like George, matlook, liberal. Salam Ali! Frederick. Health to Frederick. 
How many wives have they !’’—‘* No Englishman has more than one,” said I.—*‘ A 
gieb! a gieb! Wonderful! wonderful! why they should have a hundred.”—*‘ No! 
no! we think that asin,” replied I—‘ Wallah! really, [literally, by G—!] why I 
have fournow ; and I have had more than sixty. She I like best, however, always 
says one would be more lawful ; she may be right. You say she is; you are a great 


people. I see you are a great people, and know every thing. I, a Tibboo, am a little 
better than a gazelle.” — African Discoveries. 


Women or Yeppre, a Town 1x Bonnov.—The Kaid sitting by me, and Maramy 
keeping the door, so that not more than three or four came in at a time, I received 
upwards of one hundred of the softer sex. Some of them were beautiful, unaffected, 
children of nature. I had nothing to show them but a looking-glass, and probably 
nothing could have pleased them more. One insisted upon bringing her mother, 
another her sister, in order to see the face she loved best reflected by the side of her 
own, which appeared to give them exquisite pleasure, as on seeing the reflection they 
repeatedly kissed the object of their affection. One very young and intelligent girl 
asked if she might bring her child, and who, on gaining permission, quickly returned 
with an infant in her arms; she absolutely screamed with joy, and the tears ran down 


her cheeks when she saw the child’s face in the gl i : 
a ass, that sh of 
pleasure on perceiving its own reflected et i African Dieien x ute hands in token 
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Promprer at THE Frencu Orgra.—lI had leisure during this otiose performancé 
to look around me, and as ‘‘it is my vice to spy into abuses,’’ the first thing that 
struck me was the prompter. Any Frenchman, who has that sum at his disposal, 
should give ten thousand francs a year for this situation. It must be a source of ecstasy 
to him; for not an instant was he quiet—tossing his hands im the air, darting 
them to the other side of the score which he held before him in front of the stage, 
snapping his fingers, nodding his head, beating time with his feet; and this not 
mechanically, or as if it were a drudgery he was forced to go through, and would be 
glad to have done with, but with unimpaired glee and vehemence of gesture, jerking, 
twisting, fidgeting, wriggling, starting, stamping, as if the incessant motion had fairly 
turned his head, and every muscle in his frame were saturated with the spirit of 
quicksilver. To be in continual motion for four hours, and to direct the motions of 
others by the wagging of a finger, to be not only an object of important attention to 
the stage and orchestra, but (in his own imagination) to pit, boxes, and gallery, as the 
pivot on which the whole grand machinery, of that grandest of all machinery, the 
French Opera, turns; this is, indeed, for a Parisian, the acme of felicity! Every 
nerve must thrill with electrical satisfaction, and every pore into which vanity can 
creep, tingle with self-conceit.—Hazlitt’s Notes on a Journey through France and Italy. 


Corsican Hospitatity.—To be hospitable to friends, to acquaintances, and even 
to strangers, is one of the first duties instilled into the mind of the Corsicar; and the 
traveller may knock at any peasant’s hut, secure of sharing the fare of its owner. He 
must not, however, offer his host a pecuniary recompense, for that would be considered 
insulting. Indeed, the duty of hospitality is here, to relatives, carried to a romantic 
extent, as the following trait will evince. 

The families of Polo and of Rocco had long entertained a violent hatred towards 
each other. The former resided in the village of Tosa, the latter at Orbellara. Im- 
portant business called the chief of the family of Polo into the neighbourhood of 
Orbellara ; and, as he left his house suddenly, he conceived his rivals would not be 
aware of his journey. When about to return homeward, he learnt that emissaries of 
Rocco were lying in ambuscade to attack him. The day was on the decline, and 
darkness soon surrounded him, whilst one of those dreadful tempests arose, which are 
not unfrequent in the south of Europe. 

Polo knew not which way to direct his steps ; each moment he expected to find him- 
self in the midst of his enemies, to whom the flashes of lightning were so likely to 
discover him. Danger thus besetting him on all sides, he determined to knock at the 
house of his antagonist, Rocco, the chief of the family. A servant appears :—** Go,” 
said he to her, ‘‘ tell your master that Polo wishes to speak with him.” Atthisname, 
so dreaded by all the family, the servant trembled with horror. At length Rocco 
presented himself, and with a calm look and unfaltering voice, asked Polo what he 
wanted of him at such an hour.—“ Hospitality,” Polo answered; adding, ‘‘ 1 know 
that many of your household are concealed in my road homeward, for the purpose of 
taking my life ; the weather is frightful, and I know not how to avoid death, unless you 
afford me, for this night, an asylum.”—‘‘ You are welcome,” replied Rocco ; ‘ you do 
me justice, and I thank you.” Then, taking him by the hand, Rocco presented him 
to his family, who gave him a cold, although a courteous reception, After supper, 
Polo was condu to his chamber :—“ Sleep in peace,”’ said his host; ‘you are 
here under the protection of honour.’”” On the following morning, after breakfast, 
Rocco, well knowing that his emissaries were watching for Polo, conducted his guest 
to a torrent, beyond which he might securely proceed. They here parted ; and Rocco 
added, as he bade his companion adieu,—‘‘ In receiving you into my house, I have 
done my duty. You would have saved my life under similar circumstances ; here, 
then, end the rights of hospitality. You have insulted me, and my hostility has been 
for a time suspended : but, it revives on our parting ; and 1 now declare to you again, 
that I seek for revenge. Escape me, if you can;.as I, on my part, shall be on my 
watch against you.” : es Pom 

‘‘ Listen,” replied Polo; ‘‘ my heart is overwhelmed, and my anger is extinguished. 
Follow your projects of revenge, if you choose ; but for me, I will never stain my 


hands with the blood of one to whom I owe my life. I have offended you, you say ;~ 


well, forget it, and let us be friends.” Rocco paused for a moment, embraced his 
enemy, and a reconciliation ensued, which, extending itself to the two families, they 
lived afterwards on the best terms imaginable. 

The preceding story seems more like the invention of romance, than an accurate 
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detail of ‘acts. But a personal visit to the island, wherein the strong feelings of the 
human hiart are daily developing themselves in the most romantic adventures, soon 
convinces the traveller of the probability of such traits of character. In the instance 
above relited, the virtue of hospitality suspended the most violent hatred. I now 
present t)e reader with an example of the terrific effect induced by a neglect of it; an 
example, ndeed, which the island witnessed only a short time before my arrival. 

The laws relating to the conscription are very unpopular in Corsica, and the young 
conscripts frequently fly to the mountains, to escape from service in the French army. 
The gend.rmerie are employed in the arduous and dangerous service of pursuing the 
refugees. On one of these occasions, a conscript presented himself to a shepherd of 
the interixt, begging for concealment. The shepherd said,—‘* My house is at your 
service, bic I think that of my son better adapted for your security ; go to him, tell 
him I send you for protection.” The conscript departed, and was received by the 
shepherd’s son. There the gens-d’armes soon discovered him ; and the old shepherd, 
learning that his son had been treacherous to the conscript, and that he had yielded to 
the temptation of a bribe, went to his son’s house, and his suspicions being confirmed 
by actual confession, he destroyed his child on the spot. 

I have not the least doubt of the truth of the above anecdote: it was related to me 
by a French gentleman, one of the chief functionaries in the island.—Sketches of Cor- 
sica, by R. Benson. 


A Dve..—Did you ever fight a duel?’ No! nor send a challenge either? Well ! 
ou are fresh indeed! ’Tis an awkward business after all—even for the boldest. 
After an immense deal of negotiation, and giving the party every opportunity of coming 
to an honourable understanding, the fatal letter is at length signed, ntonm j and sent. 
You pass your morning at your second’s apartments, pacing his drawing-room witha 
quivering lip, and uncertain step. At length he enters with an answer, and while he 
reads, you endeavour to look eaSy, with acountenance merry with the most melan- 
choly smile. You have no appetite for dinner; but you are too brave not to appear 
at table; and you are called out, after the second glass, by the arrival of your solicitor, 
who comes to alter your will. You passa restless night, and rise in the morning as 
bilious as a Bengal general. Urged by impending fate, you make a desperate effort 
to accommodate matters ; but in the contest between your pride and your terror, you, 
at the same time, prove that you are a coward, and fail in the negotiation. You both 
fire—and miss—and then the seconds interfere, and then you shake hands, every 
thing being arranged in the most honourable manner, and to the mutual satisfaction of 
both parties. The next day you are seen pacing Bond street, with an erect front and 
a flashing eye ; with an air at once dandyish and heroical—a mixture, at the same time, 
of Brummell and the Duke of Wellington.—Vivian Grey. 


Vauve or a Cuanpetizr Grass-Dror rx Bornov.—One of the sheikh’s eunuchs 
came to me, on the part of his favourite wife, begging for a bead, as she called it, 
similar to the one she sent for me to look at, adding, that his mistress would give any 
price for it, for the like was never seen in Bornou. On this curiosity being taken out 
of a beautiful silk handkerchief, to my surprise I saw one of the glass drops of a chan- 
delier, diamond-shaped, which I suppose had been brought by some of the freed 
female slaves from Tripoli—‘‘ He was not at all astonished,” he said, “ at my not 
having anything like it: ah! he was afraid not: it was wonderfully beautiful! His 
mistress would be very unhappy at the news he would take back.” No glass beads, or 
such as are brittle and likely to break, can be sold for any thing; strength in these 
articles is looked for even more than beauty, and the sterling weight of this crystal drop, 


added to its clearness, made it invaluable in the eyes of the sultana.—African 
Discoveries. 


Corsican Hrnornr.—Madame Gaffori, in the absence of her patriotic husband, 
was besieged by the Genoese for several days, in the town of Corte. She possessed 
courage and strength beyond her sex. Although in want of provisions, she and a few 
followers succeeded in repulsing the assailants ; but the latter encreasing in number, 
a part of her little band fell in the contest, while the others, alarmed at the fate of 
their comrades, advised Madame Gaffori to capitulate. Reproaching their cowardice, 
she seized a lighted match, and hastening to one of the vaults beneath the house, 
which served as a powder magazine, told her meu, if they stopped firing on the enemy, 
she would bury herself and them in the ruins of her mansion. At this conjuncture, 


Genera! Gaffori arrived with a reinforcement, and , eter D > 
Sketches of Corsica by R. Benson. and saved his hassle wile ond bis Reuss 
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Ax Homeric Banquet 1v Bornov.—Towards evening I received a summons 
from Barca Gana, i Shiekh’s general-in-chief,) and in his tent found five or six 
chiefs assembled. Half of a roasted sheep was laid on green boughs, placed on the 
sand before us; the black chiefs then stripped off the dark blue shirt, their only 
covering ; the sharpest dagger in the party was searched for, and being given to one, 
who acted as carver, large slices of flesh were cut, distributed about, and quickly de- 
voured, without even bread or salt. When we arrived at the bones, another side 
shared the same fate, and our repast closed by huge draughts from a large wooden 
howl of rice-water, honey, tamarinds, and red pepper, which nobody was allowed to 
drink of but myself and the kashella. I expressed my satisfaction at this plentiful 
feast. Barca Gana said,—‘‘ What the country afforded, he always lived on; that he 
never carried anything with him in these expeditions but a kind of paste, made of rice, 
flour, and honey, which, mixed with water, he took morning and evening, when no 
better fare was to be had.” —African Discoveries. 


A Corsican Ros Roy.—Leaving Vivario, we heard from the lips of the poor curé, 
that the celebrated bandit chieftain, Gallucchio, and his followers, were in the maquis 
of a range of mountains to our right, and from which we were only separated by a 
ravine. The curé was busy in his vineyard when we passed, but as soon as he 
recognised our French companion he left his work a few moments to join us. ‘‘ Sir,” 
said he, addressing himself to Mr. Cottard, “‘ I feel myself in imminent danger ; 
Gallucchio and his band are in yonder mountains, and only a few evenings ago, I 
received aperemptory message from him, requiring three hundred francs, and threaten- 
ing my speedy assassination should I delay many days to comply with his demand. I 
have notthe money, and I have sent for some military to protect me.’’ With all the 
outrages of which Gallucchio and his followers are guilty, he is by no means devoid of 
moral feeling, and is quite a polished character when he enters into private society, as 
I learnt from a French gentleman, who had met him at breakfast at the house of a 
mutual acquaintance. My friend, when he found himself in such company, naturally 
betrayed a little alarm, but Gallucchio re-assured him, saying, ‘‘ You and yours have 
nothing to fear at my hands,” I should add, that this gentleman has the supreme 
direction of the public instruction of the Corsicans, which Gallucchio knew ; indeed, 
the people generally are so anxious for education, and set so high a value on its 
advantages, that there is no part of the island which my friend does not travel in 
safety—His office protects him from every attack. To return to Gallucchio; | am 
really afraid to extract from my notes many of the wild adventures of this Corsican 
Rob Roy. Not long since a shepherd, personating him, violated a female peasant. 
The chieftain soon obtained information of the gross outrage that had been committed 
on his character, and finding the shepherd, took him before the mayor of Bagniola, and 
this at a time when Gallucchio had six sentences of death hanging over him. At the 
chieftain’s instigation, the shepherd was compelled to espouse the poor girl. Gal- 
lucchio, after the marriage had been solemnised, said to the shepherd, ‘‘ Remember 
that you make a good husband. I shall keep a watchful eye over your conduct ; and, 
should I learn that your wife receives any maltreatment from you, yourself and your 
family shall pay with their lives for your misconduct.” The man little attended to 
Gallucchio’s warning. The chieftain adhered to his threat; and the shepherd, with 
his father, and several other members of the same family, fell victims. 

It was shortly after one of his most desperate exploits, that my friend was cast into 
his company. He appeared composed, his manners were exceedingly easy, and no one 
could have conceived so peaceable an exterior enclosed so rugged a heart.— Benson’s 
Sketches of Corsica. 


Exterior DECEITFUL.—With what miraculous quickness will man shake off the 
outward semblance of grief when his sorrow is a secret! The mighty merchant, who 
knows that in four-and-twenty hours the world must be astounded by his insolvency, 


will walk in the front of his confident creditor, as if he were the lord of a thousand 
argosies: the meditating suicide will smile on the arm ofa companion, as if to breathe 
in this sunny world even the most ravishing and rapturous bliss. We cling to our 
stations in our fellow-creatures’ minds and memories; we know too well the frail 
tenure on which we are, in this world, great and considered personages. Experience 
makes us shrink from the specious sneer of sympathy; and when we are ourselves 
falling, bitter memory whispers, that we have ourselves been neglectful.— Vivian Grey. 
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Praiss or Cuxss.—We learn by chess the habit of not being discouraged by present 
bad appearances in the state of our affairs, the habit of hoping for a favourable change, 
and that of persevering in the search of resources. The game is so full of events, there 
is such a variety of turns in it, the fortune of it is so subject to sudden vicissitudes, and 
one 80 hequstl , after long contemplation, discovers the means of extricating one’s 
self from a supposed insurmountable difficulty, that one is encouraged to continue the 
contest to the last, in hope of victory by our own skill, or at least of giving a stale mate 
by the negligence of our adversary ; and whoever considers, what in chess he often 
sees instances of, that particular pieces of success are apt to produce presumption and 
its consequent inattention, by which the loss may be recovered, will learn not to be 
much discouraged by the present success of his adversary, nor to despair of final good 
fortune upon every little check he receives in the pursuit of it.—Franklin’s Life, by 
himself. 

Tue Deata or rue Everuant.—My friend Tirab, the Shouaa generalissimo, had 
long promised to kill me an elephant, as he expressed himself; and this day, about 
noon (January 3, 1824), a messenger came to our huts, saying, that after hunting an 
enormous male elephant for five hours, they had at length brought him to a stand near 
Bree, about ten miles north-east of Kouka. Mr. Toole and myself instantly mounted 
our horses, and, accompanied by a Shouaa guide, we arrived at the spot where he had 
fallen, just as he had breathed his last. I had seen much larger elephants than this 
alive, when on my last expedition to the Tchad; some I should have guessed sixteen 
feet in height, and with a tusk probably exceeding six feet in length. The one before 
me, which was the first 1 had seen dead, was, however, considered as of more than 
common bulk and stature ; and it was not until the Kanemboo of the town of Bree 
came out, and by attracting his attention with their yells, and teasing bim by hurling 
spears at his more tender parts, that the Shouaas dared to dismount ; when, by ham- 
stringing the poor animal, they brought him to the ground, and eventually dispatched 
Lim by repeated wounds in the abdomen and proboscis; five leaden balls entered 
him about the haunches, in the course of the chase, but they had merely penetrated a 
few inches into his flesh, and appeared to give him but little uneasiness. The whole of 
the next day the road, leading to the spot where he lay, was like a fair, from the num- 
bers who repaired thither for the sake of bringing off a part of the flesh, which is 
esteemed by all, and even eaten in secret by the first people about the sheikh: it 
looks coarse, but is better flavoured than any beef I found in the country. Whole 
families put themselves in motion, with their daughters mounted on bullocks, on 
this occasion, who, at least, hoped as much would fall to their share as would anoint 
their heads and persons plentifully with grease at the approaching fsug. The eyes of 
this noble animal were, though so extremely small in proportion to his body, languid 
and expressive even in death. His head, which was brought to the town, I bad an 
opportunity of seeing the next day, when 1 had it opened; and the smallness of the 
brain is a direct contradiction to the hypothesis, that the size of this organ isin propor- 
tion to the sagaciousness of the animal.— African Discoveries. 


Conrest or Anr.—There is a story told, however, of Hogarth and Roubilliac, 
which, as far as it goes, may be thought to warrant a contraryinference, These artists 
differed about the difficulty of their several arts, and agreed to decide it by exchanging 
the implements of their profession with each other, and seeing which could do best 
without any regular preparation. Hogarth took a piece of clay, and proceeded in 
moulding a very tolerable bust of his friend; but when Roubilliac, being furnished 
with paints and brushes, attempted to daub a likeness of a human face, he could make 
absolutely nothing out, and was obliged to own himself defeated. Yet Roubilliac was 
a man of talent, and no meanartist. It was he who, on returning from Rome, where 
he had studied the works of Bernini, and the antique, and on going to see his own 
performances in Westminster Abbey, exclaimed, that “ they looked like tobacco- 
pipes, by G—d!""—Haslitt’s Notes on a Journey through France and Italy. 


Wuy are not rue Enctisn Mussutmans ?—The effect of emetic tartar was to 
him a matter of the greatest astonishment. At the first sight of the dose he was 
unwilling to take it, and asked what a litde white powder like that could do for him : 
he was very shortly, however, convinced that the quantity I had prescribed was quite 
sufficient. ‘* What wonderful medicine!” said he: ‘ w y, if 1 had swallowed so 
much, taking up a little sand in his hand, what would have become of me ! wonder- 
ful! wonderful! the English know every thing ; why are they not Mussulmans ?”— 
Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 
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Exouish Honasty.—A highwayman is as much a robber when he plunders in a 
gang, as when single ; and a nation that makes an unjust war is only a great gang. 
After employing your people in robbing the Dutch, strangeit is, that, being put out of 
that employ by peace, they still continue robbing, and rob one another? Viraterie, as 
the French call it, or privateering, is the universal bent of the English nation, at home 
and abroad, wherever settled. No less than seven hundred privateers, were, it is said, 
commissioned in the last war! ‘These were fitted out by merchants, to prey upon other 
merchants, who had never done them any injury. Is there, probably, any one of those 
privateering merchants of London, who were so ready to rob the merchants of Amster- 
dam, that would not as readily rob another London merchant, of the next street, if he 
could do it with the same impunity? The avidity, alieni appetens, is the same ; it is 
the fear alone of the gallows that makes the difference. How then can a nation, which, 
among the honestest of its people, has so many thieves by inclination, and whose 
government encouraged and commissioned no less than seven hundred gangs of robbers ; 
how can such a nation have the face to condemn the crime in individuals, and hang up 
twenty of them in amorning? It naturally puts one in mind of a Newgate anecdote : 
one of the prisoners complained, that in the night, somebody had taken his buckles out 
of his shoes. ‘‘ What the devil!’’ says another, ‘* have we then thieves amongst us? 
{t must not be suffered. Let us search out the rogue, and pump him to death.”’-— 
Franklin’s Life, by himself. 


Arrican Eunvucns.—As I was one day taking shelter in the portico of the Sheikh’s 
garden, from the violence of asudden storm of rain, the chief of these privileged persons 
brought me tosee about a dozen of this corps, who were just recovering from the 
ordeal of initiation, which they had gone through: thin and emaciated, though fed 
and taken the greatest care of, (for they hecome extremely valuable, and will sell to 
any Turkish merchant for two hundred and fifty or three hundred dollars,) these poor 
remnants of promising, healthy young men, passed before me. I could not contain my 
emotion, or disguise the distress which was apparent in my countenance, so that the 
old hardened chief of the Seraglio, who seemed happy that so many of his fellow- 
creatures were reduced to the same standard as himself, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Christian, 
what signifies all this? They are only Begharmis! dogs! Kaffirs! enemies! They 
ought to have been cut in four quarters alive ; and now they will drink coffee, eat sugar, 
and live in a palace all their lives.” —African Discoveries. 


TRAVELLING witn VettuRiIN1.—Let no one who can help it, and who travels for 
pleasure, travel by a vetturino. You are treated much in the same manner as if in 
England you went by the caravan or the waggon. In fact, this mode of conveyance is an 
imposition on innkeepers and the public. It is the result of a combination among the 
vetturino and owners, who bargain to provide you for a certain sum, and then billet 
you upon the innkeepers for as little as they can, who when thus obtruded upon them, 
under the guarantee of a grasping stage-coach driver, consider you as common property 
or prey, receive you with incivility, keep out of the way, will not deign you an answer, 
stint you in the quantity of your provisions, poison you by the quality, order you into 
their worst apartments, force other people into the same room or even bed with you, 
keep you in a state of continual irritation and annoyance all the time you are in the 
house, and send you away jaded and dissatisfied with your reception, and terrified at 
the idea of arriving at the next place of refreshment, for fear of meeting with a renewal 
of the same contemptible mortifications and petty insults. You have no remedy: if 
you complain to the Vetturino, he says it is the fault of the innkeeper ; if you remon- 
strate with the innkeeper, he says he has orders from the Vetturino only to provide 
certain things. It is of little use to try to bribe the waiters ; they doubt your word, 
and besides, do not like to forego the privilege of treating a vetturino passenger as one. 
It is best, if you travel in this manner, to pay for yourself; and then you may stand 
some chance of decent accommodation. I was foolish enough to travel twice in this 
manner, and pay three Napoleons a day, for which I might have gone post, and fared 
in the most sumptuous manner. I ought to add, in justice ; that when I have escaped 


from the guardianship of Monsieur le Vetturino and have stopped at inns on my own 
account, as was the case at Venice, Milan, and at Florence twice, I have no reason to 
complain either of the treatment or the expence. As to economy, it is in vain to look 
for it in travelling in Italy or at an hotel; and if you succeed in procuring a private 
lodging for a time, besides the everlasting trickery and cabal, you are likely to come 
off with very meagre fare, unless you can eat Italian dishes.—Hazlitt’s Notes of a 
Journey through France and Italy. 
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Sravs Waxstiixos 1x Borxov—Quickness and main strength were the quali- 
fications which ensured victory. They struggled with a bitterness which could scarcely 
bave been exceeded in the armed contests of the Roman gladiators, and which was 
greatl augmented by the voices of their masters, urging them to the most strenuous 
exertion of their powers. A rude trumpet, of the buffalo’s horn, sounded to the attack ; 
and the combatants entered the arena naked, with the exception of a leathern girdle 
about the loins ; and those who had been victorious on former occasions, were received 
with loud acclamations by the spectators. Slaves of all nations were first matched 

inst each other; of these the natives of Soudan were the least powerful, and seldom 
victors. The most arduous struggles were between the Musgowy and the Begharmi 
negroes. Some of these slaves, and particularly the latter, were beautifully formed, 
and of gigantic stature; but the feats of the day always closed by the matching of two 
Begharmis against each other; and dislocated limbs, or death, were often the conse- 
quence of these kindred encounters. They commence by placing their bands on each 
other's shoulders ; of their feet they make no use, but frequently stoop down, and 
practise a hundred deceptions, to throw the adversary off his guard; when the other 
will seize his antagonist by the hips, and after holding him in the air, dash him against 
the ground with stunning violence, where he lies covered with blood, and unable to 
pursue the contest. A conqueror of this kind is greeted by loud shouts, and several 
vests will be thrown to him by the spectators ; and, on kneeling at his master’s feet, 
which always concludes the triumph, he is often habited by the slaves near his lord, in 
@ tobe of the value of thirty or forty dollars ; or, what is esteemed as a still higher mark 
of favour, one of the tobes worn by his chief is taken off, and thrown on the back of the 
conqueror. I have seen them foam and bleed at the mouth and nose from pure rage 
and exertion, their owners all the time vying with each other in using expressions 
most likely to excite their fury. One cluef will draw a pistol, and swear by the 
Koran, that his slave shall not survive an instant his defeat ; and, with the same breath, 
offer him great rewards if he conquers. Both of these promises are sometimes too 
faithfully kept; and one poor wretch, who had withstood the attacks of a ponderous 
negro, much more than his match, from some country to the south of Mandara, for 
more than fifty minutes, turned his eye re roachfully on his threatening master, only 
for an instant, when his antagonist slipped his hands down from the shoulders to the 
loins, and by a sudden twist raised his knee to his chest, and fell with his whole weight 
on the poor slave (who was from Soudan,) snepping his spine in the fall.—African 
Discoveries. 

Epvcation or Youno Encusn Gentiemen.—He is first trained at one of the great 
public schools, established in close alliance with the church, and under the management 
of clerical teachers ; he is then handed over to a priest, to prepare him for college. 
When ripe for college, he is received by many priests and quasi-priests, and tutored 
there, if not in much science, at least in deep reverence, for the mother church, and 
in as great horror of the pope as his ancestors were taught to entertain for the reforma- 
tion in the same halls, ander the same arts. When he leaves the sacred haunts, he is 
attended on the grand tour by some chosen priest, fellow of a college, and expectant 
of a living, either from that college, or from his pupil: and, finally, 6 returns to take 
his place as legislator by hereditary right in one honse, or by hereditary nomination 
in the other, filled with unspeakable respect for every existing institution of his own 
country, and contempt of every foreign usage; convinced that no Papist can be 
saved, that no dissenter can be a gentleman, that no of the Church of England 
can do wrong, that nobody but a parson of the said church can teach his children, and 


that no place is fit and safe for them to be tanght at but Oxford or Cambridge, which, 
has made him what he is.—Edinburgh Rev. 84. 


A Dovxzr or Fists at Bornov.—The sun was now at its greatest power, and 
spreading my mat under the ehade of a clump of tulloh trees, I was preparing a re 
of bread and honey, when two or three black boys, who had accompanied us from 
Bree, and whom I had seen rushing about in the water, brought me five or six fine fish, 
resembling a mullet, which they had driven into the shallow water almost in as many 
minutes: a fire was quickly made, and they roasted them so well and ae 
that their manner of cooking deserves to be noticed.—A stick is ran through the 
of the fish, and quite along the belly to the tail; the stick is then stuck in the ground, 
with the head of the fish ownward, and inclined towards the fire: our negroes had 
quickly a circle of these fish round a clear flame, and by turning them constantly by the 
tail, they are most excellently dreassed.— African Discoveries, ; 
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Constoan Marriaces.—The long courtships that generally precede the marriages 
of a more civilized people, are unknown in Corsica; neither is the bridegroom the first 
proposer of the union. 

The day of marriage of young persons is one of great festivity. In the evening the 
bride is conducted to the house of her husband, amidst the music of violins and cetre, 
whilst the attendants sing a sort of gratulatory epithalamium. The husband comes 
out of his house at the sound of the music, and amidst the discharge of muskets, 
receiving the company with cordiality ; offering honey, fruits, wines, and other things, 
for their refreshment. When the married couple are advanced in years, so that the 
union is not likely to be fruitful, the Corsicans conduct themselves in a totally different 
manner. Instead of approaching the bridegroom’s house with instruments of music 
they come then with spades, horns, discordant bells, and make a frightful ‘‘ charivari.’’ 
—Sketches of Corsica by R. Benson. 


E.epnant Hunt.—On arriving at the lake, (Tchad, ) Maramy left us, as he said, to 
look for elephants, as the sheikh had desired him to take me close to them; and Lcom- 
menced shooting and examining the . beautiful variety of water-fowl, that were in 
thousands, sporting on the water, and on its shores. While I was thus employed, 
Maramy came galloping up, saying that he had found three very large elephants grazing 
to the south-east, close to the water. When we came within a few hundred yards of 
them, all the persons on foot, and my servant on a mule, were ordered to halt, while 
four of us, who were mounted, rode up to the animals. 

The sheikh’s people began screeching violently; and although at first they appeared 
to treat our approach with great contempt, yet, after a little, they moved off, erecting 
their ears, which had until then hung flat on their shoulders, and giving a roar that 
shook the ground under us. One was an immense fellow, I should suppose sixteen feet 
high ; the other two were females, and moved away rather quickly, while the male 
kept in the rear, as if to guard their retreat. We wheeled swiftly round him; and 
Maramy, casting a spear at him, which struck him just under the tail, and seemed to 
give him about as much pain as when we prick our finger with a pin, the huge beast threw 
up his proboscis in the air, with a loud roar, and from it cast a volume of sand, that, 
unprepared as I was for such an event, nearly blinded me. The elephant rarely, if 
ever, attacks, and it is only when he is irritated that he is dangerous; but he will 
sometimes rush upon man and horse, after choking them with dust, and destroy them 
12 an instant. 

We pressed the elephant now very closely, riding before, behind, and on each side 
of him, and his look sometimes, as he turned his head, had the effect of checking 
instantly the speed of my horse. His pace never exceeded a clumsy rolling walk, but 
was sufficient to keep our horses at a smart galop- I gave him a ball from each barrel 
of my gun, at about fifty yards’ distance; and the second, which struck his ear, seemed 
to give him a moment’s uneasiness only ; but the first, which struck him on the body, 
failed in making the least impression. After giving him another spear, which flew off 
his tough hide without exciting the least sensation, we left him to his fate. 


News was brought us that eight elephants were at no great distance, and coming, 


towards us: it was thought prudent to chase them away, and we all mounted for that 
purpose. They appeared unwilling to go, and did not even turn their backs until we 
were quite close, and had thrown several spears at them ; the flashes from the pan of 
my gun, however, appeared to alarm them more than anything ; they retreated very 
majestically, first throwing out, as before, a quantity of sand. A number of birds, 
here called Inda, were perched on the backs of the elephants ; they resemble a thrush 
in shape and note, and were represented to me as being extremely useful to the ele- 
phant, in picking off the vermin from those parts which it is not in his power to reach. 
—African Discoveries, 


Moprrwn Rome.—* As London is to the meanest country town, so is Rome to every 
other city in the world.’ * 

So said an old friend of mine, and I believed him till Isaw it. Thisis not the Rome 
I expected to see. Noone from being in it would know he was in the place that had 
been twice the mistress of the world. Ido not understand how Nicholas Poussin could 
tell, taking up a handful of earth, that it was “‘a of the Erernat City.” In 
Oxford an air of learning breathes from the very : halls and colleges meet your 
eye in every direction; you cannot for a moment forget where you are. In London 

ere is a look of wealth and which is to be found nowhere else. In 
Rome you are for the most part lost in a mass of tawdry, fulsome common-places, It is 
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not the contrast of pig-styes and palaces that 1 complain of, the distinction between 
the old and new; what [ object to is the want of any such striking contrast, but an 
almost uninterrupted succession of narrow, vulgar-looking streets, where the smell of 
garlick prevails over the odour of antiquity, with the dingy, melancholy flat fronts of 
modern-built houses, that seem in search of an owner. A dunghill, an outhouse, the 
weeds growing under an imperial arch offend me not; but what has a green-grocer’s 
stall, a stupid English china warehouse, a putrid trattoria, a barber’s sign, an old clothes 
or old picture shop, or a Gothic palace, with two or three lacqueys in modern liveries 
lounging at the gate, to do with ancient Rome? No! thisis not the wall that Romulus 
leaped over: this is not the Capitol where Julius Cesar fell : imstead of standing on 
seven hills, it is situated in a low valley: the golden Tiber is a muddy stream : St. 
Peter's is not equal to St. Paul’s: the Vatican falls short of the Louvre, as it was in 
my time; but | thought that here were works immoyeable, immortal, inimitable on 
earth, and lifting the soul half way to heaven. I find them not, or only what I had 
seen before in different ways: the Stanzas of Raphael are faded, or no better than the 
prints ; and the mind of Michael Angelo’s figures, of which no traces are to be found 
in the copies, is equally absent from the walls of the Sistine Chapel. Rome is great, 
only in ruins.—Hazlitt’s Notes on a Journey through France and Italy. 


Tas Unrversirres Semrvartes ror Cuurcumtn onty.—Founded by priestcraft, 
closely linked with its professors in the earliest times, and always in the hands of the 
ruling powers of the church, the universities have, in every age, been most exclu- 
sively appropriated to the education, and to the uses of the establishment and its 
members. ‘The most rigorous compliance with its doctrines has always been exacted ; 
the strictest exclusion of all dissenters from it has uniformly been practised. As long 
as Popery was the religion of the state, the universities were rigidly Catholic ; and, 
indeed, their endowments, in by far the greater part, proceeded from the bounty and 
piety of Romanists, and were given for the propagation of the Romish faith, and the 
imculcation of Roman discipline. When the state threw off its allegiance to the pope, 
and became Protestant, the universities followed and pious) directed all the donations 
and bequests of their Catholic founders to the destruction of the Catholic religion— 
embracing the reformed faith with the intolerance of their old profession, and trans- 
ferring to dissenters the hatred which they had formerly borne to the doctrines and 
discipline of the Protestants.—Ld. Rev. 84. 


Wrixes.—He was the hero of the populace, and if I had not imagined him in the 
form of the handsome Gracchus, or of any other of the handsomest whigs of antiquity, 
the reason was, because I had not even heard of their names; not from the most 
distant idea of a possibility of Wilkes’s person being a point inferior. His forehead 
was low and short, his nose shorter, and lower ; an upper lip long, and projecting, 
and sunken eyes, squinting to a degree that their lines of vision must have crossed 
each other, within two inches of the nose. This appearance I did not expect: I was 
perfectly startled at his ugliness, and with tears in my eyes turned aside to reproach 
my mother for not having prepared me by a description.—Wilkes saw what was 
passing, and advanced towards me and my brother Jack. 

“Ugly as you think me, little gentlemen,” he exclaimed with pretended anger, 
*“*there are people who are rash enough to assert that in affairs of gallantry, my 
victories are not ten minutes behind those of the handsomest men in , 
henceforth, be not seduced by first impressions. Do you not acquiesce in my advice, 
ladies?” turning towards my aunt and mother. 

They answered in the ative. He took me by the hand, patted my head and 
smiled, somewhat yn gee | in truth ; but so oh-powutil are the effects of a 
conciliating address, and polished manners, that in five minutes I could not conceive 
why | had been so startled ; and in less than the time specified by the rash people he 
had mentioned, the whole party were internally convinced of the truth of their ascer- 
tion.— Reynolds's Life and Times. 


Memoranpum.—Parliament, that rejected a Bill for making the 
sity a Corporate Body, have incorporated both the ituti 
a ees the former a most inefficient substitute 


University, the latter a silly scheme for amusing @ few amateurs, 
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Suovaa Arass.—Drees (a Shouaa chief) paid me a third visit, previous to his 
leaving Kouka, and pressed me to come over to Shary, and stay some time in his tents, 
it was night when he came; and he either affected, or really had, great fear of any 
one’s noticing him.—*‘ Do not mention my coming to you,” said he; ‘‘ every body 
who visits your tent is a spy on your actions—every thing you say is repeated to the 
sheikh.” —** And yourself,”” said I.—** Very good,” said he ; ‘‘ you have no reason to 
trust me. Say nothing: I have made you the offer—come if you think proper; but 
do not commit yourself, I have spoken to you as 1 would to my own bowels,” 

The Shouaa Arabs are a very extraordinary race, and have scarcely any resemblance 
to the Arabs of the north; they have fine open countenances, with aquiline noses, and 
large eyes ; their complexion is a light copper colour: they possess great cunning with 
their courage, and resemble in appearance some of our best-favoured gypsies in 
England, particularly the women, and their Arabic is nearly pure Egyptian.— African 
Discooeries. 


Frrrara.—Of all the places I have seen in Italy, it is the one by far I should most 
covet to livein. It is the ideal of an Italian city, once great, now a shadow of itself. 
Whichever way you turn, you are struck with picturesque beauty and faded splendours, 
but with nothing squalid, mean, or vulgar. ‘The grass grows in the well-paved streets. 
You look down long avenues of buildings, or of garden walls, with summer-houses or 
fruit-trees projecting over them, and airy palaces with dark portraits gleaming through 
the grated windows—you turn, and a chapel bounds your view one way, a broken arch 
another, at the end of the vacant, glimmering, fairy perspective. You are in a dream, 
in the heart of a romance ; you enjoy the most perfect solitude, that of a city which 
was once filled with ‘‘ the busy hum of men,” and of which the tremulous fragments 
at every step strike the sense, and call up reflection. In short, nothing is to be seen 
of Ferrara, but the remains, graceful and romantic, of what it was—no sordid object 
intercepts or suilies the retrospect of the past—it is not degraded and patched up like 
Rome, with upstart improvements, with earthenware and oil-shops; it is a classic 
vestige of antiquity, drooping into peaceful decay, a sylvan suburb— 

Where buttress, wall, and tower 
Seem fading fast away 
From human thoughts and purposes, 
To yield to some transforming power, 
And blend with the surrounding trees. 
Hazlitt’s Notes of a Journey through France and Italy. 


BoxnovesE MouamMeEpANS.—Boo-Khaloom [who escorted the mission from 
Tripoli] had been a great traveller, and was extremely liberal in his religious opinions 
for a Mussulman, more so than he dared to acknowledge to those bigoted followers of 
the prophet. The Kashella’s fighi, Malem Chadily, had always eyed me with a look 
of suspicion, and had once said, when the whole army halted, at dawn—*‘* Do you 
wash and pray ?’’—** Yes,” said I.—‘‘ Where ?”’ rejoined the fighi.—*‘ In my tent,” I 
replied. This fighi, who continued throughout my mortal enemy and annoyance, now 
asked Boo-Khaloom, ‘‘ what these English were? whether they were Hanafy or 
Maliki?’’ still believing, that as we appeared a little better than the Kerdies, or 
savages, that we must be Moslem, in some way or other. Boo-Khaloom answered, 
with some hesitation, —‘‘ No : that we were uine, (unfortunate) ; that we believed 
not in ‘ the book,’ the title always given to the Koran ; that we did not sully, or pray, 

; we were not circumcised ; that we had a book of 


Mussulmans,” said the fighi; to which the whole assembly echoed “Amen.” — 
‘‘ However,” continued Boo-Khaloom, ‘‘there are insara Yassur fi denier, (a great 

i but the English are best of any,) they worship no 
images, they believe in one God, and are almost Moslem.” —African Discoveries. 
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Unrversat Accomriisnment or Governesstes.—An eae wees itself to 
my recollection at this moment, which may not be irrelevant to the subject. An 
anxious mother, who could not readily find one of these treasures in question, wrote 
to her brother, an officer in the army, to the following effect :— 

‘« My dear Brother,—I am in great distress for want of a governess for my daughters, 
As you go so much into the world, and see so great a variety of people, perhaps it 
may be in your power to assist me. As we are out of the reach of masters, [ require 
a person who is perfect mistress of music, drawing, dancing, geography, writing, 
arithmetic, and French. She must not ofly understand French grammatically, but 
must be able to speak it correctly and elegantly. A knowledge of Italian would be 
a great recommendation. Other essentials it is almost unnecessary to mention ; for, 
of course, she must be a gentlewoman in her manners, well-read, well-principled, and 
very good-tempered, fond of children, and not objecting to retirement, for we see very 
little company, and Mr. and myself like to have our evenings to ourselves. | 
wish her to be about twenty-five. The salary is »” &c. &e. 

To this letter Colonel replied as follows :— 

«« My dear Sister,—I have received your letter, and should be very glad to render 
you any assistance in my power. In the present case, however, cannot give you any 
hopes of being serviceable to you. For many years I have been looking out for 
exactly such a woman as you describe—hitherto wholly in vain. I shall continue my 
search ; but should I be so fortunate as to succeed, I must frankly tell you, that [ 
shall not make the lady your governess, but my own wife.—I am, dear sister, yours 
most affectionately.”—A Word in Favour uf Female Schools. 


Retictovs Envcation at Camarince.—How many of the lay-youth ever think 
of attending a lecture on divinity? The handful [no small one] destined for the 
church, no doubt, go to such lectures on theological matters as are there delivered, and 
so of necessity must the clerical young men of the new university go to some lectures 
on the same subjects, whenever they are to be heard. But what young men of fortune, 
or youth inteuded for the army, or the bar, ever entered the door of a divinity lecture- 
room in either university? But there are other instructions of a religious nature, it is 
said, beside mere lectures. Indeed! where be their other instructions? By whom 
are they conveyed? At what hours, in what form, do the ingenuous youth drink in 
the sacred lore? Can it be said that the subscription of the articles communicate a 
knowledge of their dogmas? That subscription, on the contrary, supposes, or ought 
to suppose, such a knowledge to have been previously acquired. Will it be said, that 
the attendance at chapel for a few minutes daily, effects the extrusion of the old man? 
The hearer, half asleep, just risen from the bed he is just going to re-occupy, and the 
reader in such haste that he has been known repeatedly to boast of being able to give 
any man distance as far as the Creed, and beat him.—‘‘1’ll give any of you in to 
Pontius Pilate, and the odds, and beat him.” Our universities reckon such things 
regular, and they abhor saints.” —Ed. Rev. 84. 


Kirry Crive.—It did not require much discrimination, or knowledge of the game, 
to discover the loser from the winner. I soon observed Mrs. Clive’s countenance 
alternately redden, and turn pale ; while her antagonist vainly attempted the suppres 
sion of a satisfaction that momentarily betrayed itself, in the curling corners of hec 
ugly mouth, and in the twinkling of her piggish eyes. At this sight, Mrs. Clive’s spleen 
seemed redoubled. At last, her Manille went, and with it, the remnants of her 
temper. Her face was of an universal crimson, and tears of rage seemed ready to 
start into her eyes. At that very moment, as Satan would have it, her opponent, a 
dowager, whose hoary head and eyebrows were as white as those of an Albiness, 
triumphantly and briskly demanded payment for the two black aces. 

** Two black aces !’’ answered the enraged loser, in a voice, rendered almost unin- 
telligible by passion ; “ Here, take the money, though, instead, I wish 1 could give 
two black eyes, you old white cat /”—accompanying the wish with a gesture, het 
ee a possibility of its execution. 

The stately, starched old lady, who in her eagerness to receive her winnings, had 
half risen from her chair, astounded at her reception, could not have sank back into it 
with more dismay, if she had really received a blow. She oe closed her eyes, 


and opened her mouth ; and for several moments thus remained the magnitude 
of Ler horror.—Reynoids’s Life and Times. ss 
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Arnican Extemport Sonc.—[On Major Denham’s joining the Bornouese troops, 
on an expedition against the Felatahs.] 
Christian man he come, 

Friend of us and sheikhobe, 
White man, when he hear my song, 
Fine new tobe give me. 


Christian man, all white, 

And dollars white have he ; 
Kanowrie like him come, 
Black man’s friend to be. 


See Felatah, how he run; 

Barca Gana shake his spear : 
White man carry two-mouth’d gun, 
That’s what make Felatah fear, 

[These verses, of which this is nearly a literal translation, were sung by the running 
footmen, who preceded the kashella, (commander-in-chief,) and acted as pioneers. } 








PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
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Amt Per Amt, |* Per 
CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
ARBOR cistcaved ecccecececosoos 100 180 BRM ceddvestctévepies o>. 500] 50 53 
Birmingham ......-.++-ee. eoeee| 17 10] 295 Alliance. ........ nadeededs 100) 10 7 10 
Coventry ...ccccccecee Cocsccees 100 1050 Ditto Marine .......+-+s0+ 100; 5 3 10 
Ellesmere and Chester..........j133 100 Mba Gescocsdacdcccted sn Ge FE 7 
Grand Junction ....... aceud ..-|100 260 GRIER cicccccccdecctdcautece 100 140 
BudseewGs ss ccdecesees ope | 20 GORI icnc cvssvcecccsce 100) 10 15 15 
Kennet and Avon ......ccccceees| 40 23 HOpe 2. cccccccccccccceces 50} 5 410 
LOMGRUEET . 0ccecessceeeegounts 47 40 MENU occcocbesogeteneat 500} 50 95 
Leeds and Liverpool..... re 400 UO BID oc ccdbsvoedocedes 100} 10 10 10 
EES a res {100 650 BOER. « cocccdsesocconsees 2511210! 19 10 
ee oy jonaverd 40 36 PRORGOET cccrcceceeenes 20; 2 1:2:6 
re eveceveoce 85 92 BOE 6 ccce Ge occ cececeseccece 20 2 3.10 
Stafford and Worcester ..4..... 140 800 Royal Exchange .......+++++ 100 250 
Trent and Mersey ...........0- 100-1900 
Warwick and Birmingham......|100 269 
Werensiey Ge: c+ umasccueas 78 40 
MINES. 
DOCKS. 
Anglo-Mexican......... «++ 100] 50 32 10 
Commercial......... nenene e+e | 100 GS BG] Dilte ChE 2... ccccccccccece 100; 8 3 
East India..... eeseede oceéscnsé 100 85 DER n be cucdo de wepee 400160 50 
RanGGR. cacccccsss dancsia ee 84 10]] Brazilian ........0...e0.e0+ LOO} 15 9 
St. Catherine’g.......... .. 100} 20 3 eee and ebinda . 100) 5 I 
West EMG .codscuccocenciestaa™ 185 SIR nt. 65. cacseegnschaien TD Et Oe 210 
Columbian .....c0.-scccess 100; 7 10 210 
WATER WORKS. err err 100} 15 6 
Real Del Monte........... 100 360 
East London .....ccccccccccccesfl00 105 United Mexican........--.. 40} 20 18 10 
Grand Junction ............. -.-| 50 7 
EGU Lnceshshaiadinsaan Sedebute 100 31 
South London ............ oeee [100 90 
West Middlesex ........... ibecanae 65 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian Agricultural Comp.100| 6 10 
GAS COMPANIES. British Iron Ditto.......... 100} 30 7 
Canada Agricultural Ditto.. 100) 10 15 
City of London ............ 100} 90 155 Columbian Ditto............ 100} 5 I 
Ditto, New ...........--.-- 100} 50 85 General Steam Navigation ., 100; 10 5 
Continsetel. <=. citiewidtiaen 100; 8 1 Irish Provincial Bank ...... 100} 15 6 
Imperial........ é etececkes 36 Rio dela Plata Ditto ........ 100} 5 1 
United General ............ 50} 18 10 10!| Van Diemen’s Land Ditto .. 100; 210) 2 
Westminster ............0-- 50} 50 50 West India Company....... 100) 5 210 
Rosert W. Moore, Broker, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


LIST OF PROJECTED BOOKS. 


Sir John Chiverton ; a Romance. 

Second Part of Mr. Baker’s History of Northamptonshire. 

Network ; or Thoughts in Idleness, A Series of light Essays. Foolscap 8vo. 

A Picturesque Tour by the New Road from Chiavenna over the Splugen, and along 
the Rhine, to Coira in the Garrisons. Illustrated by 12 Views drawn on the spot by 
G. C, Esq. and Lithographed by F. Calvert. Quarto. 

The Revolt of the Bees ; a Tale in Prose. 

The Principles of Light and Shade. Illustrated by Examples ; being the Second 
Part of Practical Hints upon Painting. By John Burney. 

Henry Drummond, Esq. has in the Press a Letter to the Merchants and Bankers of 
London, with Elementary Propositions on the Currency ; to which is added a Postcript, 
showing their Application to the present Times. 8vo. 

Sir James Graham, Bart. has forthcoming an able Work, called Corn and Currency, 
in an Address to Landowners. 

Uniform with Neale and Brayley’s History of Westminster Abbey, an Historical, 
Topographical, and Statistical Account of the City of Westminster ; with Biographical 
Anecdotes of eminent and illustrious Individuals connected with the City. This work 
will contain a complete elucidation of the manners of the Court at Whitehall during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. 

A Series of Designs for Farm Buildings, with a view to prove that the Simplest 
Forms may be rendered Pleasing and Ornameatal by a proper Disposition of the rudest 
Materials. By P. F. Robinson, Architect. 

Dr. Nuttall is preparing for Publication the entire Works of Horace ; with a Treatise 
on Lyric Versification, and a Scanning Table, exhibiting, on Musical Principles, all the 
various Metres of Horace. 

Notes of a Journey through France and Italy. 14s. 


Truth; a Novel. By the Author of Nothing. 24s. 
Letters from Cockney Lands will be Published on the ist of June. 








LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Biography. 


The Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds (the Dramatist) written by himself. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. . 

The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright. Edited by his Niece, F. D. 
Cartwright. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Kc. 

Musical Biography ; or Memoirs of the Lives and Writings of the most eminent 
Musical Composers and Writers who have flourished in the different countries of 
Europe during the last three centuries, including the Memoirs of many who are now 
living. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 24s. 


Botany. 


Edwards's Botanical Register, Vol. ii. containing 96 coloured Portraits of the most 
beautiful and rare exotic plants, cultivated in the public and private collections and 
gardens in this country, with their history, best method of cultivation, &c. &c. i. 9s. 

Sweet's Geraniacex, or Natural order of the beautiful Family of Geraniums, with the 
= — of cultivation, propogation, &c. Vol. 3, containing 100 finely coloured 

ates, 3l. 16s. 

The splendid and invaluable work, by Mr. George Sinclair, Hortus Gramineus 








> 
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Woburnensis, detailing the results of various experiments on the produce and fattening 
properties of the different grasses and other Plants, used as food of the more valuable 
domestic animal, carried on for a series of years, at Woburn Abbey, by command of 
the Dake of Bedford, illustrated with numerous specimens of the Plants and Seeds, in 
60 coloured Plates, has reached its Third Edition. /. 2s. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. John Dunn Hunter Defended; or, some Remarks on an Article in the North 
American Review, in which that Gentleman is branded as an impostor. By F. Nor- 
gate. Price 1s. 6d. 
~ Old English and Hebrew Proverbs explained and illustrated. By William Carpenter. 
Beautifully printed in 32mo. 

A Review of the Character and Writings of Lord Byron; reprinted from the North 
American Review. Foolscap 8vo. with Portrait. 3s. boards. 

Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Costume, and Character. By A.P.D.G. 
In 8vo. Illustrated by Twenty coloured Plates. 16s. boards. 

Dictionnaire Universel des Synonymes de la Langue Frangais, recueilli par M. 
De Levizac. Nouvelle Edition, revue, corrigée, et augmentée, par P. N. De Rabaudy. 
In 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. 

A Dictionary of Quotations in most frequent use, taken chiefly from the Latin and 
French, but comprising many from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish Languages, trans- 
lated into English ; with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. By D. E. Macdonnell, 
of the Middle Temple. The Ninth Edition, revised and improved. In 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
boards, 

Academical Stenography ; being a simplified System of Short-hand, adapted to the 
Juvenile Capacity. By T. Williams. In 8vo. with Explanatory Plates, 12s. boards. 
Also, a Stenographical Copy-Book, 2s. 

The Fundamental Words of the Greek Language, adapted to the Memory of the 
Student, by the means of Derivations and Derivatives, Passages from the Classical 
Writers, and other Associations. By F. Valpy M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Catechism of Anatomy. | For the Instruction of Youth in the first Principles of 

the Sciences. In addition to Pinnock’s Series. With a Portrait of John Hunter, and 
other Plates, 9d. 
_ The Ninth Part of the Animal Kingdom, described and arranged in conformity with 
its Organization. By the Baron Cuvier, &c. &c. &c. With additional Descriptions of 
all the Species hitherto named, of many not before noticed, and other original Matter. 
By Edward Griffith, F.L.S. and Others. With Eighteen Engravings, chiefly from 
Living Subjects. Demy 8vo. 12s.; royal 8vo. 18s.; ditto coloured 24s.; demy 4to. 
India proofs, 24s. 

_A Metrical Praxis. Being an easy Introduction to Latin Hexameter and Pentameter 
Verses, and to the Lyric Metres most commonly in use. By the Rev. J. Simpson, 
LL.D. In 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

__Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader ; calculated for Children from Four to Seven Years old. 
lhe Twelvth Edition, corrected. In 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 

A Grammar of Music; to which are prefixed, Observations explanatory of the 
Properties and Powers of Music as a Science, and of the general Scope and Object of 
the Work. By Thomas Busby, Mus. Doc., Author ofa Dictionary of Music, &c. &c. 
In 12mo. the Second Edition, with considerable improvements, 9s. extra boards. 

An Epitome of Universal Chronology, History, and Biography ; forming a Com- 
panion to Irving’s Stream of History, from the German of F. Strass, and continued to 
the Year 1826. By Charles C. Hamilton. In 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Report on the Trade in Foreign Corn, and the Agriculture of the North of Europe. 
By William Jacob, Esq. As ordered to be printed by the House of Commons. 8vo. 9s. 
_ Some Practical Remarks on the Effect of the Usury Laws on the Landed Interests, 
in a Letter to John Calcraft, Esq. M.P. By a Solicitor. 1s. 

_A Corrected Report of the Speech of John Hobhouse, Esq. M.P. in the House of 
Commons, on the Motion of Lord John Russell, for a Reform in Parliament. 

_Letters to Lord John Russell, on his Notice of a Motion for a Reform in the 
Commons House of Parliament. Second Edition. 3s. 

Captain Maitland’s Narrative of the Surrender of Buonaparte, and his Residence 
on board the Bellerophon. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 
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Novels, Tales, &c. 

Specimens of German Romance. Selected and Translated from various Authors, 
Containing, The Patricians by Van der Velde ; Master Flea, by Hoffman; The Blind 
Passenger, by Laun ; The Adventurers, b Oehlenschlager ; The Mantle, by NauLert, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Engravings by George Cruikshank, 24s, in boards. Sr 

The Boyne Water; aTale. By the O’Hara Family; Authors of Tales, comprising, 
« Crohoore of the Bill Hook,” ‘ The Fetches,” and ‘‘ John Doe,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

William Douglas ; or, the Scottish Exiles. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. bds. 











PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS, 


(From April 24, to May 24, 1826.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 


tank Stock, 8 per Cent.....eeeeee 
3 per Cent. Consols...... 
3 per Cent. Reduced . 

34 per Cent. Reduced ........- eee 


New 4 per Cents. 


Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. .....-- 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. 


Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday ....+- 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. ...... 
Brazil ditto, ditto 

Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 
Chilian ditto, ditto .......ceee0. . 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...... 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto ....e..e0e 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. ....... 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent 

Ditto ditto, 3 per Cents. .....see8 


Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. ........ 
Mexican ditto 

Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 
Peruvian ditto, 6 perCent. ..... 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent,..... 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto . 

Ditto ditto 1822, ditto 
Russian ditto, ditto ... 


Spanish ditto, ditto .......sesees 


236 


HIGHEST. 


201} ..ccee 
79} weve 
7B .cccee 
B54 wees 
D5} wc ceee 
19% cece 
10s. pm. 
12s. pM. 2+ 


86 nceeee 
564 ..cces 
GOR wceeee 
42 ccccce 
40 wcccne 
444 cece 
56} .cccee 
97 
65} 
16 
SS ccccee 
65} ..ccee 
32 
72 
G18 .cccce 
923 wccces 
at Werte 

BE wcccce 


LOWEST. 


198 
77} 
76} 
821 
93} 
18, 


224} 


85} 
55 

583 
40 

373 
383 
534 


294 
71} 
893 
91 
753 
7 


oes SS. PMs cece 
8s. PM. oe eee 


LATEST. 
201 

783 

78 

84§ 

95 

18} 
2345 

8s. pm. 

9s. pm. 


85} 
56 

60} 
41} 
41g 
493 
54} 
96} 
64} 
15} 
534 


7% 


Rosert W. Moors, Broker, 
20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 





